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QUALITY by 
KUPPENHEIMER 


ss Bene” 


The Laird is the all-weather top- 
coat, the practical companion on 
fickle Spring days. You'll get it in a 
skillfully constructed model with a 
studied air of youthful nonchalance. 
Choice fabrics from Scottish looms. 
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$ AN OLD and established insurance company we 

ve had the opportunity to help a great many 

men and women organize their financial lives and 
get rid of money worries. 


Many of these people have been astonished at 
what we have been able to do for them. One busi- 
ness man said : 


“The trouble with life insurance is that nobody 
knows what it is. People think of it as being mysteri- 
ousand complicated. And many of them still think 
they have to die to win. 


“If someone would only write a little book that 
would show in a simple and interesting way what life 
insurance really is—a way to live more fully and 
more successfully—you would have a lot of trouble 
printing enough copies to supply: the demand.” 


So we wrote the book. And we called it “ How 
to Get the Things You Want.” Since it came off 
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We have written a book 





wee oe oo oe cet “Your booklet opened my eyes to the things I 
core ee ate eee did not know.” J. H. M., Wylam, Alabema. 
Soe elo ene eo “It presents the need of life insurance in a differ- 
no eps Soe po ag ee oT al ar et 
Wo yer 
ie Se we 5 R. M. M., Pueblo, Colo. 
Soe tro, a “Your booklet points to the road to success 
Sot Sot rere a theongh ending worries better than uny 
ee ert One information I have ever received. 
ma es a, Sat oe R. J. B., Rockford, Ill. 
os ee 








“The best little book on life 
insurance ever written” 


LIBRE are just 2 few of the comments we have 
received on “How to Get the Things You 
Want,” the booklet that is offered to you. Fill in 
the coupon below. 

“Until I read the booklet I had no idea that ab- 
sence of worry over the financial future of my 
Gunlly cond bs cachet amet, 

W. M. A., Three Rivers, Cal. 




















the presses, more than 20,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed. People who have read it ask us to send 
copies to their friends. Some of the enthusiastic 
comments are printed above. 


“How to Get the Things You Want” is a book 
about you. It takes for granted that you aren’t in- 
terested in death. It talks about /fz. It tells how you 
can make sure of the good things and get rid of the 
worries. It tells how you can make your money go 
farther, how you can send your children to college, 
how you can make sure your income will go right 
on even though you should be permanently dis- 
abled, how you can retire when you want to. 


Would you like to havea copy? The early editions 
lasted only a few weeks, but we have just printed 
another edition and will send you a copy free if you 
will simply fill in and mail the coupon below. No 
obligation. 


G@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office : Hartford, Conn. 
TO GET THESE... 











HERE are just a few of the things you can 
dounder the Phoenix utual Plan: 
with an income when you are 65. 
2 Leave your home free of debt. 
3 Sunp your children to college. 


NAME 





. . First Policy Issued 1851 
. - »- MAIL THIS 


Pxrorenrx Mutvat Lire Insurance Co. aa 


333 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How to Get Tue Txurncs You Want.” 


DATE OF BIRTH. 





4 Cazate an estate. 
5 Mare sure your income will go on even though 
you become totally disabled. 


BUSINESS ADDRESS —— 
HOME ADDRESS \ — 
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6 Leave an income for your family, 
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Regardless of what you may intend to invest 
in an automobile—or what your demands may be 
in style, size and performance — you will find complete 

































satisfaction in a Chrysler. « + + Because Chrysler has ex- 
ve tended its extraordinary standards of performance, appear- 
AY 4 ance, design, dependability and long life to all four of the 
. & P ty & 
xX principal price fields. - - - Compare the specifica- 
ch tions—test the performance any way you choose 
—you'll find a Chrysler, whether “52,” 
fir! « “62,” “72” or 112 h. p. Imperial 
ee Toe “80,” that will meet your needs 
ae Na tae and means better than 
+ BRAS GS any other car. 
ae * 
shai aor 
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<a> re 
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ao CHRYSLER 


hei 40 BODY STYLES ~ ~ $670 to $6795 F.0.8. petroit. 
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Unsolicited manuscripts, if mot accompanied by  tidn office, Federal and roth streets, Camden, N. J. 
Mamped and addressed envelopes, will not be returned — Edigorial.and general offices, 730 Fifth avenuc, New 
aad ‘the Editor will mot enter into correspondence York. London office, 37 Bedford Square, London, 
about them. Manuscripts should be addressed to The W. C. 1, England. . . . Printed in the United States. 
Editor and not to individuals. All accepted contri- Copyright, 1928, by The American Mercury, Inc. . . . 
butions are paid for on acceptance, without reference Entered as second class matter January 4, 1924, at the 
t© the date of publication. The whole contents of post office at Camden, N..J., under the Act of March 3, 
this magazine are protected by copyright and ruse 1879. Published monthly on the 25th of the month 
fot be reprinted without permission. preceding the date. Five weeks’ advance notice te- 

Published monthly at 50 cents a copy. Antwalgeb- quired for change of subscribers’ addresses. 

Setiption, $5.00; Canadian subscripeion, $5.50; foreign Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher 
subscription, $6.00; all tag edition, $10.00 by theyear.  H. L. Mencken, Baéror 
The American Mercury, Inc., publishers. Publica- George Jean Nathan, Contributing Editor 
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‘TWELVE CHOSEN BOOKS A YEAR 














Instead of the 
trade binding, 
which you will see 
everywhere, all 
Guild books are 
bound and stamped 
with the name and 
insignia of the 
organization. This 
Binding distin- 


HIS is the only organization of its 
kind in America. , It, gives, readers 
an opportunity. to. subscribe to 

worthwhile books before publication, ex- 
actly as the Theatre Guild gives drama 
lovers the opportunity to sponsor the best 
plays before production. It gives its mem- 
bers the prestige and distinction of being 
the first to recognize and read the out- 
standing books of the year—as they are 
issued from month to month before every- 
one is discussing them. It gives you, as a 
member, twelve special editions of impor- 
tant and interesting books on the same 
day that the booksellers receive their regu- 








Elinor Wylie, 
" author of many 
volumes of both 
poetry and prose. 


Carl Van Doren, 
Editor - in - Chief, 
one of America’s 
foremost critics. { 
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CE 





guishes the Guild 
books, sets them 
apart as speci 
editions. Tasteful, 
durable, sturdy; 
each Guild book ix 
made to be read 
and reread many 
times, as books of 
such great interest 
always are. 


lar trade editions. 
America is the only organization in the 
United States that gives its members twelve 
chosen books a year at HALF PRICE! 
Its distinguished Editorial Board is 
composed of six of the best known men 


The Literary Guild of 


and women in American letters. CARL 
VAN DOREN, the Editor-in-Chief, has 
for years been one of this country’s fore 
most critics. GLENN FRANK is the 
President of the University of Wisconsin. 
ELINOR WYLIE has published many 
volumes of both poetry and prose. She 
is the author of Jennifer Lorn, Black 









Armor, The Orphan Angel, etc., ee 
Joseph Weed 

Glenn Frank, Krutch, autht 

President of the of Edgar Alla 
University of Poe, a paychr 
Wisconsin. logical  biogt® 


phy. 
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JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH is the dra- 
matic editor of The Nation, author of 
r Allan Poe, a psychological biogra- 
phy. ZONA GALE is the author of Mise 
| Iulu Bett, Preface to a Life, etc. HEN- 
WILLEM VAN LOON is the 
quthor of The Story of Mankind, Toler- 
ance, America and many other works of 
international reputation. 

These people 
choose the Guild 
book each month 
from the best 
manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them by 
any of the leading 
publishers, authors 
or agents. They 
know good books. 
They could not 
waste their time 
ondull or mediocre 
yorks—and now, through their editorship 
—you are prevented from making poor 
selections yourself. 

Memberships in the Guild are free. 
There is no charge for service or postage. 
You subscribe in advance for the twelve 
books the Guild will publish the following 
year and you receive these books for half 
the publisher’s price. You will buy other 
books, of course, from your regular 
dealer, but you will not care to miss any 
of the Guild selections. You will not care 
to get them late. 

Subscribe at once for next year’s chosen 
books. Each month the postman will 
bring you a rare treat, the Guild package 
hich has become famous all over the 
orld. Put the specially bound Guild 
book for next month on your table and be 
assured of many hours of pleasure and 
entertainment throughout the year. 


The Literary Guild of America 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dep’t 34-M, New York City 


Hendrik Willem 


Zona Gale, au- van Loon, au- 
thor of Miss thor of The 
Lulu Bett, Pre- . Story of Man- 
face to a Life, ¢ kind, Tolerance, 
ote. ete. 
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Members of the Literary Guild received 
the following books ON THE DAY OF 
PUBLICATION: The Life of Anthony 
Comstock, Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, T'ris- 
tram, Trader Horn, Tall Men, Circus 
Parade, The American Caravan, That 
Man Heine, A Short History of Women, 
The Vanguard, The Lost Post and The 
Great American Band Wagon. 


Proof 


From Members 


Themselves 
Greenville, Miss.—‘‘T 
fancy ‘twill be many a 


day before you send your 
subscribers a book to rival 
your first issue, ‘Anthony 
Comstock.’ ”—O.A.W 


Rochester, N. Y.—‘I was 


so enchanted with my 
‘Tall Men,’ that | 
actually forgot the world- 
ly cares. I was reall 
and truly thrilled wit 
the book.””—W.E.K. 
Longview, Washington.— 


¢ 3 “I am very much pl 
with the service of the Literary Guild aad the tooke tl 
have received. “That Man Heine’ has the most appeal to 
me of any choice since ‘Trader Horn,’ which is no doubt 
your crowning selection of the year. ‘Mr. Fortune’s Mag- 
gott’ I intend to read again. It’s worth it.”—W.H.T. 


Cedar Falis, lowa.—‘Trader Horn is surely a find 

If the Guild didn't publish another book this year, I would 
feel satisfied with what I now have. Trader p a is worth 
a year’s subscription.”—E.F.S. 


U. S. N. Pensacola, Fla.—“I feel almost ashamed to ac- 
cept all twelve literary gems for such a ridiculously low 
monetary consideration. How can you do it?” —F-E. 


Baton Rouge, La.—“Congratulate you especially on the 
selection of Robinson’s Tristram. it is almost worth the 
entire cost of the Guild series and I might otherwise have 
missed it in the daily rush.”—W.B.H. 


Williamsburg, Mass.—‘“Despite the suspicion I have that 
you must be worn to a shadow from reading and filing 
enthusiastic commendations from new members I’ve got 


to add my feather to your load. My first Guild Book is 
The | es It kept me up to one in the morning.” 


The Literary Guild of America, 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dep't. 34-M, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please enroll me in the Literary Guild 
of America for one year, I will pay you $4. upon 
receipt of your first book, and $3.00 a month for 5 


months only. During the last 7 
I pay you nothing. 


months of the year 


In return you will send me, postage prepaid, one new 
book each month for one year—12 new books in all. 
I may cancel this subscription by giving one month's 
advance notice, in which case you will charge me the 
retail price of the books I have received and refund 
the unused balance. 
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is the comment eof many booklovers who have ordered EXAMINE THESE BOOKS FREE ’ 
: We k ins we 
BRAND NEW BOOKS AT HALF-PRICE OR LESS petal ee ty a Me poney ‘= 
We offer thousands of them continually through our ad- F ; ‘ 0 es ee 
vertisements and catalogues. ree Examination any titles below that interest you 
HOW WE DO IT! any way whatsoever. If at the end of that time you 
| Tremendous savings effected in buying up entire editions, are not absolutely delighted with the books you hay 
| economical handling of sales direct to the booklover, purchased, we will cheerfully refund the price you paid 
small margin of profits due to tremendous clientele. for them. 
| GENERAL LITERATURE, COLLECTORS’ ITEMS MISCELLANEOUS F 
STC. 737 ADVENTURES IN PHILO. a. 
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of Walt Whitman). Rogers. ist -75. $1.75. Mlle. 
ed. ($2.50). $1.50. 719 ARROWSMITH, Sinclair | ‘99 THE BOOK OF JACK LONDOE. Boule 
702 DOG & DUCK, Essays by Arthur Lewis. Large Ltd., rag-paper An — biography by yw Made: 
Machen. ($2.50). | $1.25. edition. ($15.00). $5.50. London. 2 vols. ($10.00). 
703 THE DANCING GIRL AND | 720 THE LONDON SPY, Nea | {hp CIVILIZATION OR Wom 
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100 EXCAVATIONS, Essars by Cart | Artiine Machen. (82.00) $1.00. $ The | 
Van Vechten, ($2.50). $1.25. 722 IN PRAISE OF FOLL te ene is ee ee 
706 EUGENICS AND THEIR EVILS, Erasmus. A beautiful new aa by H. Wyndham. _ ($6.00 ee A Pie 
Chesterton. ($2. $1. tion, illus. by Holbein, and An- } THE DOMINANT Sex. aert- In th 
$4 YACHTING AND YACHTSMEN, garola and Gene Markey. Ltd. ng. ($3.00). $1.50. AW 
W. D. Bonman. ($3.00). $1.75. see copies. ($7.50). "$4. 50. 75 THE FAILURE, Giovanni re a 
708 THE LITERARY REVOLUTION, | 723 LOVE OF MYRRHINE | A", A¥te-diographical novel by the | | The | 
Essays by G. K. Chesterton. ($2.50). AND  KONALLIS and other — ($2.0), We 
$00 MY MEAD! MY HEAD! and | [enaraaidington ‘tua! af | 24¢,EORTY YEARS mv wy poor. | | AW 
other ry menars by Robert Graves. ($7.50). $3.75. SHOP. Spencer. ($5.00). $8.80. sio! 
($1.50). § 724 DIALOGUES BETWEEN A | {DEALIGN. Mesos. ten Ste | | Doub 
Ho "NOTORIOUS LITERARY AT- | PRIEST AND A DYING MAN, area cep “asain - 
| ordell ($2.50 P 2 3 » , 
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dssays by G. K. Chesterton. ($2.50). _- “we \ 
oe Teiaiee ore on METRG: | batactayee™, °F, MORE ALL 
712 OF JOHN COTTON. evertee: Peom “Eri a. ee, 
Edited by Beresford. ($4.00), $2.00. Gireverne; | wey f wie encyclopedic history. (86.00). $3.00, Sec 
pte. hla Essays ou -_ and Epistle of Sappho to Phaon, ‘ Wwheles if con's WORD, — The | 
terature, Waldo Frank. 00). pt of R 3 
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Jacob Wasserman. ($2.50). $1.25. cn & . LEGION, M. M. ($2.50). $1.25. 
127 AMERICANA 1925, Selee- 154 MENTALITY OF APES, Kohler. ta 
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Some of the 
Fascinating 
Titles 


The Inn 

Mile. Fifi 

Boule de Suif 
Mademoiselle 
Woman’s Wiles 
A Useful House 
Forbidden Fruit 
The Rendezvous 


The Mad Woman We 
s/o 


A Piece of String 

In the Moonlight 

A Way to Wealth 

The Carter’s 
Wench 

A Wife’s Confes- 


sion 

Doubtful Happi- 
ness 

The Sequel of 


Divorce 


A Dead Woman’s 
Secret 
The Diamond 


ce 
The Story of a 
Farm Girl 


N large, clear type; on fine, 

thin paper, in a single slim 
volume—exactly twice the size 
you see it here—EVERY 
SHORT STORY MAUPAS- 
SANT EVER WROTE has 
been published for you! 


He probed the hearts of women. 
He sounded the depths of men. 
His scalpel pen cut deep into the 
stuff of life and laid bare the 
faming passions — loves — hates 
and fears that are its essence. 
No other man knew life like 
Maupassant. Whispered Parisian 
sandal, broad provincial humor 
“dazzling wit—profound human 
inderstanding—dominate his 
pages. He is—without question 
















The Complete Short Stories of 


WO, MAUPASSANT 


All in ONE Volume! 


Each of These 
Stories Complete 


Love 

Virtue 

Ghosts 

The Bed 

The Hole 
Fecundity 
Magnetism 

Words of Love 
Countess Satan 
Margot’s Tapers 
The Impolite Sex 
Love’s Awakening 
One Phase of Love 
Virtue in the Ballet 
The Wedding Night 
The Love of Long Ago 










—without rival—the 
world’s greatest 
short story writer. 


You must see this 
amazing book to ap- 
preciate it fully. Fine 
quality thin paper, large, @ 171 Madison Avenue, 
readable type, beautiful maroon 4 New York City, N. ¥. 
‘Ik ic , : ; ; Gentlemen: Send me 
silk cloth, richly grained binding, QO 07 free examination, 
stamped with gold. You pay your new one volume 

: 4 ; ‘ ° ° , 2 edition of Guy de Maupas- 
nothing in advance—nothing to @ gf22t’s Complete Short 
the postman. Clip and mail @ 
the coupon now, keep and - 


Stories ane 


(Dept. 403) 


printed in large, clear type; 
silk cloth binding, stamped in 
gold. I will either returs the 
book at your expense or send 
you only $2.98 in full payment 
within one week, 


Stories, 1000 thin paper pages 
read the book a week, then 
decide if you want toown @ 
it. You risk nothing; & 
you alone are the judge i NO 5555. 6s Kia a ed 
of the book’s merit. @ 
Send the coupon to- - 
day. — 
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Published Once A Month By Booh-of-the Month Ciud, Inc. 


Book-of-the-M. onth Club NEW. 


218 West 40th Street, New York Copyright, 1928 
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Informal bits of news and gossip 
about books and the book-world, 
some of it taken from the current 
News,amonthly publication which 
contains advance reports about the 
important forthcoming books. 
These reports are written for our 
members by the individuals on our 
Selecting Committee: 


Henry Serpe Cansy, Chairman 
Herwoop Broun 

Dorotuy CANFIELD 
CuristopHeR Morey 
Wiiu1aM ALLEN WHITE 


4T’S the next “book-of-the-month?” 
A four-page report about it has just 
been sent to all our members (these 
reports always go out a month before 
the book itself is published) and we 
can’t fairly make an announcement 
to the public until all our members have the book. 
This much, however, can be said: It is a very re- 
markable book by an Englishman, a man of fifty- 
three, father of nine children. It is his first novel, 
“a magnificent conception and a glorious yarn,” to 
quote from the report about it. 


2 


A good many people still seem to think they are 
compelled, willy-nilly, to accept every “book-of- 
the-month” that is chosen by our judges. Not a 
bit. That’s why a full report about the “‘book-of- 
the-month” is always sent out a month before it is 
published. If you want to stop it from coming to 
you, you can do so. You may prefer some other 
forthcoming new book. The last News con- 
tained, for instance, advance reports about four- 
teen other important new books. Among them 
were four particularly excellent new works of fic- 
tion, including a very promising first novel by a 
woman. 
2 


W. believe that the public, as well as our mem- 
bers, ought to know that the Book-of-the-Month 
Club is the only organization of its kind, operating 
on a national scale, which does not compel its 
members to accept the books its judges select. It 
is also the only organization of its kind to which 





Vili 
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all the important publishers regularly submit the; 
books. Forty-five American publishers, who print 
probably 99% of the new books published in this 
country, send their books to our Selecting Com. 
mittee in advance of publication. These ap 
usually received from two to three months befor 
publication date, so that our judges have time tp 
read them and report upon the most significant 
ones to our members. 


2 


6 
ered thinking about this whole matter of the Book. 
of-the-Month Club movement. Mention the sub 
ject in any gathering and the first thing you wil 
hear is, “I don’t want anybody else to choose my 
reading for me.” If you are one of those who fed 
this way, we suggest that you analyze how it hap 
pens that you read the books you now do. Perhay 
you are first interested by a clever advertisement. Or 
you read a review by someone whose taste you 
respect. Or a well-read acquaintance recommends 
a book to you. At once, you make an instant reser 
vation, “I mustn’t miss that book!” Nine tims 
out of ten, of course, you ultimately do miss it. But 
that’s beside the point. The point is that you think 
your choice is completely free. In reality it is free 
only in the sense that it comes about by chance 
The truth is—is it not?—tthat you always exerci 
your choice among recommended books. Now, 
what would be the difference were you to belong to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club? You would be su- 
prised to discover, in that case, that your ranged 
choice among the new books had been vastly wid- 
ened, instead of being limited; you will choose your 
books with discrimination, instead of at haphazard. 


e 


> oe the year, our Selecting Committee reports 
upon from 150 to 200 new books, which it has culled 
out as being important or interesting. Since you 
don’t have to take any book, unless the report 
about it indicates it would particularly appeal to 
you—and don’t have to keep any, if you find that 
you have been misled by the Committee’s com 
bined judgment—what becomes of the argument 
that “‘someone else is choosing your reading fa 
you”? It becomes, we believe, annihilated. 


e 


OG. of the very interesting results of the rise 
the Book-of-the-Month Club has been its effect @ 
bookstore sales. Many booksellers were d 
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what would happen when sixty thousand people 
(our membership is now beyond that figure) ob- 
tained their books in this way. How can you take 

thousand book-buyers away from the book- 
sores, and not affect their sales injuriously? The 
fact is that bookstore sales have very heavily in- 
greased on every book chosen by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, over what the normal sale would have 
been. Sometimes to incredible figures. Dusty An- 
gwer—one of the choices a few months back—is a 
griking instance. The publishers imported 1500 
sheets from England, their estimate of what this 
book by a new writer would go to. The sale, .in- 
stead, is now well over 100,000. Many equally 
interesting instances could be given. A fair sum- 
mary of the situation is that not only do our own 
members read more books than before, but by 
“talking books’’—as they do—they inevitably 
widen the circle of book-readers in this country. 


2 


Crearty, then, we haven’t taken sixty thousand 
customers away from the bookstores. The people 
who are associated with this movement are largely 
those who always intended to “‘keep up with the 
new books,” but who never did—tthrough oversight, 
or because they were too busy. The movement has 
many other incidental advantages, such as its guar- 
antee of satisfaction on current books and the way 
in which it keeps you completely and authorita- 
tively informed about the current literary output. 
But the chief reason why the most notable people 
in the country now use this service is—they just 
want to be sure to get the books they want to 
tead! In the past, they realize, they seldom have. 
How many good books of the past have you missed, 
books that you will never now read? 


e 


W. like particularly to contemplate what this 
movement has done for new authors. Out of twenty- 
four books so far chosen as the “‘book-of-the-month” 
twelve were by writers who previously were either 
Wholly or comparatively unknown. Ordinarily, 
of course, it takes years for a new author to ob- 
tain adequate recognition. It is a long, spirit- 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th Street, New York City 

















Please enroll me as a subscriber to your service. It is understood that I am to receive the benefit of your Selecting 
and Reporting Service without any charge so long as I remain a subscriber; that I may take as few as four books during 
the year if I wish, and that the only charges will be the regular retail price of the books I choose to take, plus the 
cents postage. If I decide to take any book upon the recommendation of your Committee and find myself dissatisfied 
with it, I have the privilege of returning it within one month, in exchange for another at the same price. 
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breaking pull. We don’t say that an author is at 
once “‘made’’ when his book is chosen by our Com- 
mittee as the outstanding work of the month in 
which it is published. But introducing a meritorious 
new work to sixty thousand perspicacious readers, 
and perhaps as many more non-subscribers, cer- 
tainly eases his future considerably. 


2 


D. you know that, since January 1, you may be- 
long to the Book-of-the-Month Club and receive 
the many very clear advantages this service gives, 
and yet take as few as four books a year? You 
may take as many more as you please, but four is 
the sum of your obligation. This means any four 
books during the year! Surely, among the 150 or 
more books that will be reported upon by our judges 
during 1928, there will be at least four which will 
be so outstanding that you will not care to miss them. 


e 


Lie most frequent question in our mailbag is, 
*‘What does your service cost?” The easy answer 
is—nothing. You pay only for the books you take, 
and when you take them. A bill comes with each 
book you decide to have sent to you; the price is 
always the publisher’s price, plus the few cents 
postage. The average price of the books chosen has 
been $2.40. Incidentally, our members get their 
books on or about the date of publication, and thus 
are among the first readers of the significant new 


literature. 
j 


2 


Aster all this is an advertisement, so perhaps we 
may perorate in the usual fashion. Will you not 
join the Book-of-the-Month Club now? Please read 
the coupon below; observe that you risk nothing, 
since you obligate yourself only to take four new 
books, which you would certainly want to purchase 
anyway, but which in all likelihood you will other- 
wise miss. If you analyze this as being the situa- 
tion—and you will—why not mail the coupon be- 
fore you neglect to do so? 
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America in Fiction— 





SOUTHERN CHARM 


by Isa Glenn 
Author of Heat and Little Pitchers 


A brilliant presentation of two types of womanhood. ‘‘Laura 
had been thrown out to sink or swim, and she had learned to swim; 
Alice May had known that some man would always hold her up if 
she pretended to be sinking."" The result was that Laura ‘‘outgrew 
the parasitic stage,"’ while Alice May never “stopped running on 
charm."" At the same time an ironical review of the Southern 
Tradition. $2.50 


THE BONNEY FAMILY 
by Ruth Suckow 


Author of The Odyssey of a Nice Girl, Iowa Interiors, etc. 





A chronicle of domestic life by an author who is known to discern- 
ing readers for her accurate and sympathetic portraiture of life in the 
Middle West. It is a story full of the excitement which comes from 
the interaction of personalities who have lived a lifetime together 
and yet remain strangers to each other. It shows us people who, 
while they participate in the life of the group, are all living with 
secret ardor and intensity. $2.50 


—and Poetry 








TO YOUTH 
by John V. A. Weaver 


Author of More In American, Finders, etc. 


Verses in which the author of In American once more puts the 
American language to the service of Poetry. Dramatic, humor- 
ous, pathetic, they interpret the thoughts and behavior of 
ordinary people in the situations of everyday life. And with 
them are poems in which Mr. Weaver, putting aside this idiom, 
speaks out with his own voice, the authentic voice of the un- 
mistakable poet. $2.00 


At all bookshops 
PUBLISHER, N. Y. 


of Canada, Lid., St. Martin's House, Toronto 








ALFRED A. KNOPF 


In Canada, from The Macmillan Company 
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Mr. Mencken said: “Here .. . is 
the best encyclopaedia in 


the language” 


Tue true standard of value in encyclopedias, as in 
gther things, is usefulness. And The New Interna- 
tional is above all an encyclopedia to use. Thou- 
sands of people are finding it splendidly worth own- 
ing because they can use it with pleasure and profit, 
every day. 

This great American reference work invites you 
to read and to learn. Its 80,000 separate articles, 
written in masterly style by scholars, scientists, 
engineers, authors and statesmen of world reputa- 
tion, are arranged conveniently and with common 
sense. When you turn to The New International 
for facts on amy subject, you know you will find 
what you are after, quickly and easily. 

Its scope is all-embracing. School children, col- 
lege students, merchants, mechanics, professional 
men, teachers, men and women in all walks of life— 
find in it the knowledge that they need. Universi- 
ties and law courts regard its authority as final. 


NOW — You can save $78! 


By acting immediately—before this limited offer 
expires—you can secure The New International 
Encyclopedia, in the handsome new Popular Edition, 
ata price of less than $100—a saving of $48! Add 
to this the beautiful $30 Book-table, given free to 
purchasers during the life of this offer, and you 
save a total of $78! 

Think of the value, to yourself and your family, 
of having the collected knowledge of all the world 
in your home! The new Popular Edition of The 
New International includes the full contents of the 
regular 25-volume edition—indentical in text, pic- 
tures and page-size—bound in 13 double volumes. 
Ithas 20,000 pages of reading matter; 100 full-page 

in natural colors, of animal, plant and insect 

life; 200 full-page half-tone illustrations; 600 full- 

page duo-tones ; 175 double-page colored maps, and 
ands of smaller illustrations. 

To take advantage of this offer you must act 
tow. The time is limited. Send the coupon and 





FREE 


This charming Erskine-Danforth “Nantucket” Book-table, in 
the Early American style, will be supplied free to readers of 
this publication who purchase the Popular Edition of The New 
International Encyclopedia during this offer. In solid maple, 





antique walnut tones, size 30x20x28 inches. Regular retail 
price, $30. 


FREE i Se 


“Enlightening the World” is a fas- 
cinating book—colorful, entertaining, 
beautifully printed and illustrated. A 
delightful introduction to the wonders 
of e New International Encyclo- 
pedia. You won’t be able to put it 
down, once you start to read it. 

Your copy is waiting to be mailed 
to you, absolutely free. No obligation 
on your part. Just clip the coupon, 
sign and mail, 


Mail this coupon—TODAY! 








get the full details at once. 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
49 Fourth Avenue, New York 


SS eee 


8 DODD, MEAD & COMPANY M-3 

449 Fourth Avenue, New York 

q Send me today, free and without obligation, the 56-page 
book, “Enlightening the World,” which tells me about the 


great New International Encyclopedia, the free, specially 
€ designed Book-table and the easy terms of payment. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY _ThePhilobiblio 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF BOOKS AT THE 
SOCIETY 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargene AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 









remost institution for Dramatic and Contains Reviews of and Illustrations and E 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the Reissues of rare, curious and out-of-print bode also 
essential for notices of current publications of distinguished merit and 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. collectors’ items received from abroad. 
The training is educative and » do The Recognized Medium for a Knowledge of the 


geegtng Fate, Vesna, Seon life Most Worth-while Books, Ancient and Moderg 


and to the layman. Subscription 50c a year in advance 





Spring Term Cpens Apri and . p 
: . , SAMPLE COPY FREE on request writt 
Reece eet UNIVERSITY. tion with fessional, Business, or Social Stationery of the ye 
Pree Catalog describing all Courses AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Room 255.C, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 45 West 45th Street (Dept. M) New York, N. y, 





YOURS'=°1928 ATLAS 


Given to readers of American Mercury who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 

















Universal Question Answerer Words of Recent Interest 
To Solve Question Games, Cross Word Puzzles, what- rotogravure, Flag Day, vitamin, fourth dimension, skid-fin, 
ever your question, you will find the answer in the New Fascista,realtor, overhead, soviet, BlueCross, camp-firegitl, 
INTERNATIONAL. It is used as the authority by puzzle Devil Dog, broadcast. These are but a few from the thous 
editors. of late words—all clearly defined in this great work. 

















The ‘‘Supreme Authority”’ 


The Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with 3,000 and type 
matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a 

India-Paper Edition in Rich, Full Red Leather or Government Test Tan Buckan 
Binding, also Regular Edition in strong Red Fabrikoid, can now be secured by resdn 
of American Mercury on the following remarkably easy terms. 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH 1928 ATLAS 


DELIVERED FOR $1.00 with 


easy monthly payments thereafter (on approved orders in United States and Canah) 
ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced About ONE-HALF 


in Thickness and Weight as compared with the Regular Paper Edition 
& India-Paper EDITION 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India Paper. It hasan 
printing surface, resulting in remarkably clear impressions of type and 
x2X 














Yy trations. What a satisfaction to own the new Merriam Webster in & 
i ant fe Sa to use! This edition ts only about 
thickness and weight of the ular edition. Size 12 . 

Weight, 5 iq ibs. += so 


<——€ Regular Paper EDITION 
Printed on strong book paper of the hi allt 
Size 12% in. x 9&% in. x 5 Win. Wei eit he B 
ed t - nd indexed. 


tions are printed from the same plates a 


Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, in sdi- 
tion, 12,000 Biographical Names, y 32,000 
Geographical Subjects, besides thousands d 
other References. 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illu- 
trations. 

Constantly improved and kept up to date. 








To those who mail this coupon at one#! 
G. &C, Merriam Co, 29m<,0°3°* Springfield, Hus. 


Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries for Over 82 Yen 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense com 
information including “125 Interesting Questions 
references to their answers, striking “ ‘ot nd 


“To have this work in the home is like sending the whole family to college.” _ The 
enly y — mon with the New Divided Page, characterized as “‘A Seroke of Genius. 








he 1928 “New Reference Atlas of the Plate” of the new bindings, specimen pages 
World,” containing 164 . Maps are and Regular paper with terms of your Atlas offer @ 
beautifully printed in . including WEBSTER's NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY to Ame 
changes brought about by the Great War, can Mercury readers. 
New Census figures, Parcel-Post Guide, 
etc., all handsomely bound in red cloth, on os ad a Chere heat ae 
ize 0% x 12 \& inches. ; 
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10c 


for this exciting 
account of the life of 


THOMAS 
PAINE 
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cA maker of 


great men 


HOMAS PAINE put the sword 

into the hand of Washington. 
He dictated the Declaration of In- 
dependence to Jefferson. He formu- 
lated the Monroe Doctrine for Mon- 
roc. He urged the abolition of slav- 
ery on Lincoln. 

Paine planned, proposed and 
named The United States of Amer- 
ica. His pen, and his alone, per- 
suaded the people of this country to 
undertake the Revolution. His 
flaming words and nothing else, 
kept us at war long enough to win! 

¢ started a quiet revolution in 
England that thirty years and more 
were required to complete. He took 
the ieolien role in launching the 
French Revolution. Wherever he 
went, wherever his words were 
read, great men sprang up! 

Napoleon said a statue of gold 
should be erected to him in every 
city of the world! His inspiration 


| 50 West 47th Street 


: THOMAS PAINE NATIONAL 


has been felt by the great men of 
every vem The story of his 
life will show you why. 


He Calls Out Your Best 


Paine brings out the finest side of 
your nature. He arouses your social 
conscience, your crusader-spirit, 
your determination to leave this old 
world a little better than the way 
you found it. That is why he is a 
maker of great men. 

His genius touches chords in your 
mind that nothing else can reach! 
His high thoughts give you a new 
conception of sane and practical 
idealism! You will be enraptured 
by Elbert Hubbard's biographical 
sketch of Thomas Paine. 

Send for it today, while the pres- 
ent edjtion lasts! Enclose this cou- 


pon. 


Dept. 293 
New York City 


Please send me the story of Thomas Paine by Elbert Hubbard. 
I am enclosing 1oc for this fascinating little Roycroft Book. 














», FIRST EDITIONS, RARE 
. : & BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS § 
. HIT] dE MANUSCRIPTS 


[Catalogues Issued] 
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JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
14 W. 40 St., N. Y. C. 


m= 


DULAU & COMPANY, LTD. 
(Established 1792) 
ANNOUNCE THEIR REMOVAL TO 32 OLD BOND 
STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
Fine books of all periods 
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SESPEEEEAEIS444444, 
Stamp Collecting : 
That clean, i i ucational 
hobby ein ry real live Ameen boy 
or girl, FREE descriptive booklet, 
“HOW TOCOLLECT STAMPSAND ; 
WHY,” is yours for the asking, Send 
for it now. 

HOFFMAN STAMP CO., Inc : 
18-20 W. Sith St., Dept. 4 New York, xr, 


$OE444944446445449444) 


POR 
A NEW ITEM OF THE TRABHORN PRESS 
CARL SANDBURG Thinks so highly of 


whispers © chants jake ZkrTuy” 


that he has written an introduction to this beautiful 
book of POEMS, just published in a limited edition of 
An autographed edition $8.00, 














500 copies at $2.50. 























GERMAN BOOKS 


Ficfion (classic & modern)—History & Politics— Biography 
Art (800 titles)—Philosophy—Travel 
6 East 29th Street 


EM BEYER’S §=6NeW'York city 





Catalogues free on request 336 Sutter St.) THE LANTERN PRESS San Francisco 
=) 
Our new 1925 catalogue showing over 10,000 titles tlendl 
ready for mailing! The = Est. 187; 
TRUTH SEEKER © tcicus 


Three mos. Trial, $1. Sample free. 
BOOKS: Voltaire, Paine, Ingersoll. Catalog free. 


TRUTH SEEKER CO. 49 Vesey Street, New York 








A Bookshop Brought to You 


We specialize in service to those remote from 
bookshops or too busy to do their own browsing. 
Any book sent anywhere, post fr. Write for 


particulars. 


THE POST BOX BOOK SERVICE, Inc. 
15 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 












SAF SARA RRP ARAPA RAPA ARA RAPA AAPA AARP APRA PAPA RAPAPARAFARARAGA 


A Secluded, Quiet Reading Room 


where booklovers can browse in a 
congenial atmosphere in our 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE STORE 
Bringing the English shop idea to New York. 


an innovation ! 


BOOKS: OLD, RARE and NEW f 


In all departments of Art, Science, and Literature. 
Out-of-Print books supplied. New Catalogue ready. 
Libraries purchased. "New Books sent post free. 
DAUBER and PINE BOOK SHOPS, Inc. 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Phone Algonquin 7880-7881 Open Evenings 























To celebrate our 


300th CATALOGUE 


we are issuing 


No. 300 A FINE CATALOGUE OF FINE 
BOOKS Also Nos. 293, English and Foreign 
History; 295, Periodicals, Journals and 
Standard Sets; 296, New Books at Bargain 
Prices; 297, Miscellaneous Literature; 298, 
Oriental Literature. All Catalogues free 
on request. 





W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, Eng. 








[ American Association for the Advancement of 
AT HE ISM 
I . 


Announces its second annual report. 
FOR FREE COPY, WRITE 











119 East 14th Street 











FREEMAN HOPWOOD, General Secretary, 
New York, N. Y. 








FIRST EDITIONS 


AMERICAN 
and 
ENGLISH AUTHORS 


Autographed Letters, 
Manuscripts of Noted People, 
Association Items. 


Catalogues On Request 
HARRY STONE *%.)3t:34° 


———_«<«», 



































For Literary Workers 


HANDBOOK FOR 
READERS AND WRITERS 


Over 15,000 references. Literary and 
other little-known facts, not found in 
dictionary or encyclopaedia. From 
Mythological times to the present year! 
A Literary Repast! Send for full de- 
scription. 






$3.50 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 393 4th Ave.. NewYork 
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In thousands of cul- 
tured American 
homes, Dr. Ehiot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books has become 
the foundation of a 
substantial library. 
What these famous 
fifty volumes can 
mean to you is told 
in the free book 
offered below. 





“The most patient of teachers”’ 


1X YEARS before he compiled his famous 

Five-Foot Shelf of Books, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard wrote an essay called 
“The Happy Life.” “Books,” he said, “are 
the most constant of friends, the wisest of 
counsellors and the most patient of teachers. 
It is a mistake to suppose that a great deal of 
leisure is necessary. A few minutes a day, de- 
voted affectionately to good books, will make 
all the difference.” 


All the difference! The difference between 
the plodding clerk and the clear-thinking ex- 
ecutive. The difference between the deadly 
bore and the interesting talker. The differ- 
ence between success and failure—in business 
and in social life. Because he believed what 
he said, Dr. Eliot undertook the colossal labor 
of editing and arranging the 418 masterpieces 
which make up his greatest work. 


Send for this FREE booklet that gives Dr. 
Eliot’s own plan of 
reading. 


world, describing Dr. 


-———————-—- MAIL THE COUPON TODAY-———-—-—-——— 


containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. 
may secure the books by small monthly payments. 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| Mr. 

| NAME (ir 0 oot on eal 
| Miss 

| 

L 


ADDRESS... cccccccccccecces 
The publishers cannot undertake to send the book free to children. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


And today thousands of cultured families, in 
whose private libraries these fifty volumes 
have a place of honor, are ready to testify to 
the value of Dr. Eliot’s guidance and the truth 
of his words. 


Do you know Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books? If not, send now for the interesting 
book called “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” It is 
absolutely free to any reader of this page who 
wants it. Your name and address on the 
coupon will bring it by return mail. Do not 


delay. The time to act is NOW! 


Reading is an essential part of every 
human life, and good books make the 
best reading. Since 1875, P. F. Collier 
& Son Company has not only published 
good books, but has brought them within 
reach of all by the Collier plan, which 
enables you to pay for them while you 
are enjoying them. 





I P. F. Collier & Son Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York City | 

By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most famous library in the | 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), and 

Also please advise how |] | 

| 

| 

odeded cemsaWeehin cc cccdetpece baNndeeeatks .ceeaeedse | 

6047-HCF-L | 
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The LITERARY BAZAAR 


a , 


AMERICANA 


AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, 
Government Publications, Law, Medicine, 
Science, Art, Literature, History, Biog- 
raphy, Travel, Religion, Philosophy. Back 
Numbers National Co Mercury, 
Nature, Art Magazines. CONGRESSIONAL 
BooxsHop, 231 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington. 


BACK NUMBERS 


AMERICAN MERCURY, Special Offers. 
1924-1927, 4 years complete, $22.50. Price 
quo on single numbers or complete 
rs. Back numbers any American or 

jodical. Special list free. 
Tuomas M. Satissury, 78 East roth St., 
New York. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


SHEPHERD’S PIPE, by Arthur Schnitz- 
ler—$1.00; Daughters of Fire, by G. de 
Nerval—$r1.00; Two Deaths in the Bronx, 
by Donald Evans, rst ed.—$1.50; Heinrich 

cine, by M. Monahan—$1.00. NIcHOLAS 
L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOOK PLATES 
BOOK PLATES, wood cut style in colors 
and copper plate style, $2 and $5 per roo. 
Send roc for variety of samples. Individual 
designs also made. FRANKLIN BITTNER, 
81-83 Irving Place, New York City. 





YOUR OWN EXCLUSIVE BOOK- 
plate individually inted with your 
own $3.50 per hundred. Many de- 
signs to choose from; send for free folio. 
Epworts, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BOOK PLATES BY PRITIKIN. Modern 
or conservative. Individual, distinctive 
designs drawn to suit your personal taste. 
Beautiful brochure and estimates gratis. 
S. Prrrmr, 1254 S. Spaulding Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. Hawthorne Sta. 


BOOKS WANTED 
SPECIALLY WANTED at all times: 
First Editio Au aphed Letters and 
th ye Poe, Harte, Twain, Cabell, 
Stevenson, Conrad, Crane, Hardy, Barrie, 
Dresier. Harry Stone, 24 E. 58th St., 
New York City. 


FINE BINDINGS 
MESSRS. ELLIS have for sale an un- 
equalled collection of English Armorial 
Bookbindings. Particulars on application 
to 29 New d St., London W. 1, Eng- 


FIRST EDITIONS 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 4ro N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has an inter- 
esting group of first editions by Kipling, 
Beerbohm Fruxley, Mansfield, Cabell, For- 
ster, and fine examples of work done by 
modern private presses. Catalogue on 
request. 


HARDY’S DYNASTS, 3-Vol. signed 
limited ed., $120. Modern first and 
limited editions. Catalogue upon request. 
THe Apnea, 434 So. Wabash Ave., 
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FIRST EDITIONS 
RARE MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 
Catalogues gratis from Bertram Rota 
(removed to) 76a Davies Street, Oxford 
Street, London W. r. 





SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG of 
First Editio Association items and 


manuscripts. entx Book SHop, 41-A 
East sath Street, New York. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
SCIENTIFIC AND ART publications in 
all Languages. Medical Books. Technical 
Books. General Literature. Agents for 
the famous Tauchnitz Collection of British 
Authors. Catalogues free. B. WesTER- 
a Co., Inc., 13 West 46th St., New 

ork. 





VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 

West o6th Street, near Broadway, when in 

New York. French Books and Magazines 

exclusively. Large Selections, conveniently 
i ed and priced. Lists on request. 


GENERAL 


BOOK COLLECTING. In this intellec- 
tual and profitable pursuit, collectors may 
obtain reliable information on First Edi- 
tions, Old Color-Plate Books. Finely 
prin s, Ashendene, Doves, Kelm- 
scott, and Vale Presses, Choice Bindings, 
etc., on application to Frank HoLiincs, 
os Turnstile, High Holborn, London, 

. C. 2, Eng. Hollings catalogues aid col- 
lectors. Wants Lists receive careful atten- 
= Catalogues post free to any part of 
wor! 





CURIOUS, UNUSUAL and Extraordinary 
books; Americana, autographs, historical 
relics; write for Catalogue. Please state 
your own interests. Union Souare Boox- 
sHop, 30 E. 14th St., New York City. 





BUY AND SELL books thru The Literary 
Bazaar. Tae AMERICAN MERCURY reaches 
about 90,000 ie and all of them are 
interested in boo More dealers’ and 
collectors’ announcements are found in 
Tue American Mercury than in any 
other general magazine. A seven line 
announcement costs $7, and only $s if you 
use every month for a year. For further 
information write Dept. L. B. Tae Ameri- 
CAN Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


LATEST CATALOGUES of the books of 
any publisher will be sent free on request. 
It is preferred, though not essential, that 
ou state the name and address of your 
booksel . Write B. C., care The Ameri- 
can Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





HAWAIIANA 


A FINE COLLECTION of Hawaiiana, in- 
cluding the scarce sets of the Missionary 
ae Ashendene, Doves, Morris and 
Modern Presses. Getner, LirenrHaL, 
Inc., 336 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 


GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES— 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Turkish, He 
brew, Syriac, Sanskrit, Pali, Sinhalese, 
Chinese, Japanese, &c. Write for lig 
No. 3 and individual lists.  Bewy, F 
GravELy, Box 209, Martinsville, Vinginis 


OUT OF PRINT 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT—Foyles cas 
supply it, ~~ conceivable subject. Ove 
1,250,000 vols. second-hand and new jp 
stock, including an immense number out- 
of-print, Rare, First Editions, and Setsa 
Authors. Twenty departmental at. 
logues. Outline requirements and 
terests; suitable catalegal will 
sent free. Books on approval. 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, 
England. 


PROFESSIONAL SER 
MATHILDE WEIL, Literary 
Books, short stories, articles 
criticized and marketed; special 
ment for plays and motion pictures, 
Writers’ WorksHop, Inc. 19§ 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT, Authors’ 
- ae Critic. Former 
op-Notch Magazine. a 

ven, 


































revision, and marketing 
Real editoria! assistance 
74 Irving Place, New York. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLI 
uscripts edited, revised, 
made; proofs read by expat 
serving New York publi 

Agency Service for out of town 
ers. Editorial Service Bureau, 
Hoover Linton, Dir., Caledonia 

210 Madison Avenue, N. Y. : 


RARE BOOKS 
DULAU & CO. LTD. (Est. 


nounce their removal to 32 
Street, London W. 1. Fine books 
periods. Catalogues free on 


RARE BOOKS AND FIRST 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 
free. Schulte’s Book Store, Inc., & 
Avenue, New York City. 


TRY BROWSING BY MAIL and 
for my catalogue of first 
books, and desirable items. Dr 
GoL”pMAN, 752 So. Woods Ai 
Angeles, Calit 


LIMITED RAG PAPER Edition 
American Mercury is now 
Intended especially for li 
dividuals who wish a file of the 
on paper of permanence. A few 

tions to this limited edition will be 














American Mercury, 730 Fifth 
New York City. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
PARTICULARS of Dr. Esenwein’s & 
mous forty-lesson course in 
Writing and sample copy of the 
Monthly, free. Write today. Tae Hout 
CORRESPONDENCE ScHooLt, Dept. 9% 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


“-Will be of Constant Use 
on the Writing Desk’— 


teal Treasure Chest of ‘English Unde- 
tied ‘e commend it unreservedly.’’—Re- 
slew of Reviews. 

“Cannot be too highly praised.”— 
«—Unmistakably the greatest single volume 
mference work in the world f Writer's 


wr 


Valued by those who wish to use their 
x accuracy and effective- 
imes 


un.” —N. Y. 


1462 es, each 714" x 1014", yet 
only 24 * thick because of ME 

m Opaque paper. Bound in 
Buckram wit Gold Stamped 


The American Mercury 














The RIGHT Word 


is always at your command 


in speaking, in writing—if you have this “Treasure House 
of Words and Knowledge.” 


You no longer need halt and stumble, groping blindly 
for the words to accurately express your thoughts. 


The full riches of the English language, the illimitable 
wealth of words from which the ablest writers and most 
eloquent speakers draw, can be yours always, through 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


The only book in the English language which defines the words you know and finds 
and defines the words you do not know, or have forgotten. 

It is not a study course. You do not have to spend months of preparation before you 
realize on its value. 

It begins to be helpful the minute you receive it and soon becomes so useful that you 
will agree with one enthusiastic purchaser who says, “I would not take $1000 for my copy 
if I did not know where I could get another.” 

By its unique patented arrangement of grouping related words, it makes instantly 
available for you the exact word for any desired shade of meaning or different words to 
express the same thought without repetition. 

For instance, should you desire a word expressing the thought of Love, you find under 
the word uping LOVE—HATE all of the words in the English the 
thought of love and in aging columns all the words expressing hate. lief these 
words are listed alphabetically in column form, instantly found, classified under 
the part of h to which they belong and each accurately defined so that you 
can choose the right word for your purpose and know that you are using it cor- 
rectly. 

In addition, the new Amplified Edition, recently off press, is full of facts that you need 
It contains chapters which are complete text books on grammar, com- 

jon, correct use of English, rules of punctuation; references to the vital factu of the 
ible, historical and geographical facts; ALL the important words and definitions of the 
leading arts and sciences, Americana, etc. 


invaluable to you In business because it gives you vital facts and develops a more 

wiee toe vocabulary. It is needed in your home because it develops—in children 

and parents alike—the habits of accuracy of speech and of association of words and facts, 
career. 


habits essential to a su . 


INSPECT THIS NEW AMPLIFIED 
EDITION AT OUR RISK 


roo er er or re er ee 
Despite the fact that March’s Thesaurus / stasis mare 
Dictionary contains information which you / ae al eee 4 
cannot find in any unabridged dictionary or / Dept. AM.-3, : nr pe x 
in the most costly encyclopedia, it is sold Philadelphia, Pa. 
for only $9.00 net. And even at this low / Please send me (postpaid in U. 8. 
i the opportunity of ex- and Canada) a copy of the new 
_e oe rg oh se hase / Amplified Edition of March's The- 
amining it before you pu . saurus Dictionary. I will pay the 
postman $3.00 plus 12¢c. C.O.D. fee 
Send in the coupon now. Keep the and if I keep the book will pay you 
book it constant! 2.00 per month for three months. Can- 
ioe a eae a d ¥% ada, duty extra; foreign, $10.00, cash with 
in answering the thousa “ne © / wder. If for any reason I do not wish to 
questions which arise daily. Then .eep it Iwill return itin good condition with- 
if you do not find it so valuable / 1 10 days and you are to refund my $3.12. 


that you would not part with it, 
simply return it and we will 
refund your deposit without 
question. 


PRs 0.0.0 04.00 00 000 00 cans bs e0secegne cece 


Address. 
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The Essence of All 
KNOWLEDGE_£N 















What Every Man and 
Woman Should Know 
of 


HISTORY SCIENCE 





“A daring and brilliant 
panorama of the march of 
man. 


—Edwin Markham 


ERE, within the covers of a single “I welcome this book as a 
key to unlock the world to 


volume is virtually everything that the 0 
modern man or woman needs to know about itself. , 
the world we live in. Here is a story of all the important events, —Zone Gale 
interesting personalities and significant developments in Religion, 
Art, History, Science, Philosophy and Literature, since the be- 






“Clemen. Wood has se 
lected the really important 


| ginning of recorded time—told in a brilliant, new way, as fas- wee sues Hervey Rela 
| cinating and entertaining as the latest best-seller. ‘6 4 = 
\ Now, by simply reading this one interesting book, you can cee ccentiie eee 
i oe es P*) g - Sng »J historic portions are both ac- 
‘i acquire a clear and colorful picture of man’s past and present. curate and interesting, = 
; It is not just another book, but is “the one book to read and know,” pressed in an exceptionally 
Hl as is asserted by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. clear style.” 
i! The utline , —Henry Fairfield Osborn 
i 4 li of Man s i “An amazing perform 
KNOWLEDGE ance.” 
f —New York Sua 
By Clement Wood “The Outline of Man's 
This book is truly an education in itself. It gives a bird's-eye view of Knowledge’ is a university 
all learning and closeup pictures of man’s magnificent ac *: Rete mal It sn iteclf.”” 
binds together the facts the reader already knows and fills in the gaps with Pitteburgh Sun-Telegraph 


vital information. 
7oo Pages, illustrated. Handsomely Bound. 
Seventh printing. $5 at all booksellers. 


“Refreshingly well writ 
ten and immensely interest 











(By mail Postpaid, $5.12) ng. — Brand Whitlock 
Lewis Copeland Company, Inc., Publishers 
119 West 57th Street New York City 
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K-LOVERS of crit- 
jeal and cultural dis- 
cernment are invited 


—particularly—to read_ this 


mnouncement of an entirely new and distinctive 


literary service. 


Creative Reapinc will not choose books 
for you to read. Nor will it give you books at 
Its only intent is to increase the 
pleasure of your reading, to give you a clearer 
inowledge of literary craftsmanship, to enable 
you to judge and discuss current literature with 
m eye to its true worth and significance. 


Professor C. T. Copeland (famously known as 


cut-rates. 


“Copey” of Harvard and au- 
thorof “The Copeland Reader’’) 
says: “‘Your course will, I 
strongly believe, prove itself a 
hoon to many intelligent per- 
ons who are seeking sound 
fundamental criteria of judg- 
ment.” 

Saturday Review of Literature: 
“An excellent plan for the 
study and discussion of current 
fetion has been worked out in 
Creative READING. This 
series of lectures-in-print I be- 
lieve has real usefulness.” 


Dr.S. Parkes Cadman writes: 
“Eminently serviceable for in- 
igent readers and will make 
ders far more intelligent in 
their appreciation of current 


wthors and books.” 

Leading educators, critics 
writers have endorsed 

Creative Reapinc. Libraries 


multiplies the joy of 
reading 


ookwise” people are enthusiastic 
about this new literary service 


It is a tribute to the literary acumen of 
American booklovers that they have 
given such enthusiastic welcome to 
CREATIVE READING—the new 

literary movement which 


Why is Creative READING 
given such unbounded 
approval? For the very 
reason that You—an 


intelligent person—will want to know more about 


it; to know how it will enable you to enjoy your 





The Editorial Staff of 
CREATIVE READING 


This group of eminent authorities; 
lend the d nity and prestige of their 
names to the high approval already 
given to CREATIVE READING. They 
offer you added assurance that CRE- 
ATIVE READING will multiply your 
»0k pleasures. 

Rosert E. Rogers, Editor-in-Chief: Pro- 

fessor, Department of English, Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technology; Lecturer. 


KATHARINE LEE Bates, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Literature at Wellesley College; 
Author, Poet and Lecturer. 

MAY LAMBERTON Becker, Author; and 
“Reader's Guide" of the “Saturday Re- 
view of Literature."’ 


EMILY NEWELL BiarR, Literary Editor of 
“Good Housekeeping.” 

EDWARD Davison, Professor, Department 
of English at Vassar College; Author of 
“The Harvest of Youth,” ete. 

ADDISON HIBBARD, Professor, De ment 
of English, University of North Carolina; 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 
ROBERT HILLyer, formerly of Harvard, 
now Professor of English at Trinity; Author 
of **The Halt in the Garden,” etc. 
LLEWELLYN JoONEs, Literary Editor of the 
“Chicago Evening Post”: Author; Con- 
tributor to Literary Journals. 

KENNETH B. MuRpOcK, Professor of En- 
glish at Harvard University; Author of 
“Portraits of Increase Mather,” 


reading more than ever before; how it will equip 
you with definite standards on which to base your 
literary judgments; how it can make of you an 
articulate connotsseur of current books. 

These three benefits may not add a penny to 
your earning power. bs 
slightest commercial value. 
cultural, intellectual value cannot be gainsaid. 


They may not have the 
But their personal, 


You owe it to yourself—as a 
book-lover of intelligence—to 
know more about CREATIVE 
READING which, as the 
Colorado Springs Telegraph 
says, opens ‘‘the double 
doors leading to intellectual 
enjoyment.” You owe it to 
yourself to learn why thousands 
of book-readers of your own 
high type have already sub- 
scribed to CREATIVE READING. 

Let us send you detailed 
information about CREATIVE 
READING and the splendid 
literary benefits it can afford 
is information will be 


you. 
sent to you free. Merely mail 
the coupon. 

Institute of Current Literature, Inc. 












ete. ee 
ISABEL PATERSON, Author, and sISTRAR: CURRENT ap 5Q- 
Literary Critic of the “‘New Reet jTE or S. HARV xplaining 
York Herald Tribune.” COLLEGE, HOMASS- - prosper tet me about 
3 t 

FRED Lewis PaTTee, Professor, CamBat nd MENG. » 

Department of English, Penn- Please SR EADINY 

syivania State College: Author 


mM every state of the Union 
ve given their support to 
ative Reapinc. Chair- 

men of the Literature Com- 

mittees of 19 State Federations 
Women’s Clubs have en- maa 


It. \ 
—= Address 


Name 
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BIOGRAPHY 


GREAT CAPTAINS UNVEILED. 
By B. H. Liddell Hart. Little, Brown © Company 
$3.50 8% Xx § 4; 274 pp. Boston 
Captain Hart is successor to Colonel Repington as 
military critic of the London Daily Telegraph. He is 
plainly a man of vast and profound military knowl- 
edge, and possesses the power to make complex field 
movements intelligible and interesting. In this book 
he presents the lives of six celebrated soldiers: Jenghiz 
(the author's spelling) Khan and his great general 
Sabutai, Marshal Saxe, Gustavus Adolphus, Wallen- 
stein and General Wolfe. The chapter on Wallenstein 
is perhaps the most interesting to the general reader, 
if only for that genius’s supreme achievement of 
having married and buried an aged but very wealthy 
widow when he was only twenty-three. In the chapter 
on General Wolfe Captain Hart makes this interesting 
observation: ‘“Today our army is in its average of 
ability as high as in Wolfe's day it was low, yet, and 
for this very reason, it would be inherently impossible 
for military genius to force its way to the front at an 
early age. . . . Is the inference that only a bad or an 
improvised army can produce a great general? Not 
only Wolfe, but Napoleon, Moore, Wellington, Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson support it in modern times.” 





THE SEVEN STRINGS OF THE LYRE. 
By Elizabeth W. Schermerborn. 
The Houghton Mifflin Company 

$4 834 X $34; 327 pp. Boston 

This is a biography of George Sand; the seven 
strings of the title refer to the lady's seven chief lovers. 
Miss Schermerhorn has filled her book with much 
solid information, but it would have been much more 
readable than it is if she had employed a style a bit 
less velvety. It becomes rather tiresome after a while, 
for instance, to have the lady's numerous affairs 
referred to as poems. 


GALLANT LADIES. 
By Cameron Rogers. Harcourt, Brace © Company 
$3.50 834 x 5 74; 363 pp. New York 
This is a collection of brief biographical sketches 
of the following eleven picturesque ladies: Mata Hari, 
Mary Read, Anne Bonny, Lola Montez, Belle Starr, 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, La Maupin, Jeanne Valois, Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, Marie of Rohan, and Calamity Jane. 
Mr. Rogers has amassed a lot of interesting material, 
but his writing is not always as effective as it should 


be. 
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CLOWNING THROUGH LIFE. _ 
By Eddie Foy and Alvin Harlow. 
E. P. Dutton & Company 
$5 gM x 634; 331 pp. New York 
Save for his colorful first-hand accounts of the Gil 
War draft riots in New York and the Chicago 
there is not much in this autobiography of Eddie 
(Edward Fitzgerald). He was born in New York ig 
1856, the son of poor Irish immigrants. In his youth 
he shined shoes and sold papers, and finally landed 
in vaudeville as a star clown. He has married fou 
times, has eight children, and is still in vaudeville. 


ROMANTIC RASCALS. 
By Charles J. Finger. Robert M. McBride & Company 
$3 9 x 6; 251 pp. New York 
In this collection of rogues and rufflers Mr. Finger 
has drawn Lugui Di Barthema, the man “with soul 
stich't to the starres"’ ; ‘“Count’’ Sr. Germain; “Count” 
Cagliostro, Jeanne De Valois, Cambiosa, Tichbora= 
and most memorable of all, Ali Pasha of Albania 
They make up a fascinating gallery, and Mr. Finger 
recounts their careers vividly and dramatically. The 
book is beautifully printed aad there are eight wook 
cuts by Paul Honoré. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
By Haldane Macfall. Sinon & Schuiter 
$6 10 X 74; 270 pp. New York 
Major Macfall, novelist, soldier and critic, whe 
knew Beardsley throughout the Beardsley period, 
presents his own novel and friendly view of him 
“It became a sort of cant among certain writers @ 
try and whitewash Beardsley by acclaiming him 
a satirist," he declares. ‘“‘He was none. A dying 
satirist does not try to recall his ‘obscene drawings.’ ~ 
Rather he sees him as a born poseur led astray by the 
other posewrs of his day,—and a great genius. He 
admits his eroticism, but would explain it as due @ 
tuberculosis. An entertaining and colorful book. It 
beautifully printed and illustrated 


BOOKS AND BIDDERS. The Adventures of a Biblir 


phile. 
By A. S. W. Rosenbach. Little, Brown © Company 
$5 834 X 534; 311 pp. Boston 


These essays, though often repetitious and loosely . 
written, have a certain gusto and anecdotal chart 
Dr. Rosenbach has a very real enthusiasm for books, 
and his adventures as a book-buyer and collector a 
often entertaining. But there is rather too much 
the atmosphere of the auction-room. 

Continued on page xxii 
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A Saga of the African Blue 
By MARTIN JOHNSON 
The supreme story of adventure in which we are spectators 
of the thousand ring circus of the African wild—charging 
elephants, sleeping lions, rhinos and giraffes. More than an 
account of incredible adventure this book permanently 
captures the vanishing wild life and animal personalities 
Po Africa. Profusely illustrated with photographs . $5.00 































Four years of 
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wi me center 

of the world. 
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Danton & oT 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


A rtrayal of the power,courage,and genius 

the man who is believed to have directed 
the bloodiest of all insurrections which 
overturned the French monarchy . . $5.00 


The Renaissance 
By ARTHUR COUNT GOBINEAU 


The author here presents in vivid historical 
scenes the essence of a marvelous epoch, 
characterizing not only the great men but 
also the goeete. oat paper edition, 425 
6 «© & 6 ¢ 6 6 8 4 $2.50 


A History of 
English Thought in the 


Eighteenth Century 
By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 


A study of important intellec- 
tual movements and their 
leaders. Reissue. 2 vols, 



























and Gandhi 


By RENE FULOP-MILLER 
The words and actions of the two hets 


described in this book embody spirit 
of the present age. With Rocuaiee. $5.00 


The Transition from 


Aristocracy 
By MAJOR O. F. veces 
The story of a brilliant period in E 


history when the railroad was new an 
automobile still unknown . 


The Book of the Hand 


By KATHARINE ST. HILL 
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A complete grammar of 
for the study of [— ona 
scientific basis. Illus: ‘. 







FICTION 


The Blessing of Pan 
By LORD DUNSANY 
Awhimsical Dunsany novel $2. 


Children of the Fog 
By CARMEL HADEN GUEST 
A beautiful story vee life wy the 





































of Doctor ment [a 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


A comedy in three acts set in 
London during the time of the 
American Revolution . . $1.50 


British Foreign 


Secretaries 1807-1916 
By ALGERNON CECIL 


of the Ocean 
By W. B. ALEXANDER 


Photographs taken by naturalists 
in all parts of the world illustrate 
this handbook for the identifica- 
tion of various sea-birds . . $3.50 


Concerning Man’s 
Origin 





London slums .. 


Men Are So Selfish! 


By HORACE 
ANNESLEY VACHELL 


The humorous account of a 
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house party in the Scottish Studies in the personalityand poli- 
—s Sir ARTHUR KEITH Highlands... . . $2.00 cy of England's greatest states- 
somes Ml the ki men "430 
great ri , 
ae ee One Hundred 
Georgian: Senctess1907 Pave - amp a ‘A Best Books 
Edited by ARTHUR WAUGH Bergerac meet in an exciting By C. LEWIS HIND 
The new collection of eighteen story . . $2.00 A list of best books with a & pase 
stories by the best known ut the author anda 
modern writers . . $2.50 tion from the . $1.75 ) 
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For sale at all booksellers 
New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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Continued from page xx 
THE LETTERS OF GERTRUDE BELL. 
Selelted tnd ediived by Lady Bell. Boni € Liveright 
$i0 9% 6; 2 vols; 462 + 389 pp. New York 


These letters of Gértrudé Bell preserve a picture of 
One of the most remarkable women of her generation. 
‘Miss Bell was one of the Of Itaq; not 
even Colete! Lawrence surpassed her in her knowledge 
Of Asia Minor. She was more than a world traveller, 
‘an archeologist, an Alpine climber; she was a woman 
of indescribable chatm. Her letters are frank, witty 
‘and vivid accounts of her life in Bagdad, her travels 
in Europe, Persia and the Syrian desert, her excava- 
tions with Sic William Ramsay in Asia Minor, and 
her last work as Director of Antiquities in Iraq. Lady 
Bell has very Wisely tet them speak for themselves; 
she has made the barest commentary, and only when 
it was necessary. The ‘volafies contain numerous 
illustrations, maps and an index. 


THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE, 

Edited by Allan Nevins. Dodd, Mead & Company 

$10 9h « 634; 2 vols; 514 + 448 pp. New York 
In this excellent edition of Philip Hone’s diary the 

man and his timies—the years between 1828 and 1851 

—are revealed at . Hone was not only a man of 

the most ¢catholic interests, but also an cxéellent 


day, Often with @ frank and full commentary upon 

He recorded fires, riots, deaths, the publication 
new books, the sailings of ships, the condition of 
the ‘srock markét, the price of coal, the doings of 
Congtess attd the President, the discovery of a found- 
ling upon his aoe doo vividly and wich enthusi- 
‘asm. Mr. Nevins bras a skillful job in his editing: 
he has taken from the original twenty-cight volumes 
left by Hone all that is fascinating and informative. 


as frontispicces, reproductions of porttaits of the 
Hone family. There is an index. 





CRITICISM 
TOLS1OY: The Janer Drama. 
By Haugh L' Anson Fousset. Harcourt, Brace (* Company 
$3.50 8 & 5 $4; 320 pp. New York 


Here is a book on Tolstoy that will be remembered. 
Te is, tadeed, difficult to recall another writer who 
has presented the great Russian novelist as pérsua- 
sively as Mr. Fausset. He argues that the entite life 
of Tolstoy was a conflict between his slavery to and 
extreme relish for che life of che flesh, and his search 
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for something mofe fully satisfying to what hee 
the soul. He never completely escaped the first, 
he never found the second. He embraced Christi 

as a last resort, but it brought him only a dele 
comfort. The truth is that, at heart, Tolstoy was tm 
a Christian. He was an aristocrat. The gospel of the 
brotherhood of man, despite all his public acts an 
words to the contrary, was somehow repulsive ip 
him. Mr. Fausset traces this conflict and this ee 
dominating aristocracy of spirit in all of Tolstoys 
works, and the result is a piece of criticism of high 
value. His final judgmenc is this: “He was a git 
artist endowed alike with extraordinary physical ® 
sight and elemental power, because he could live the 
life of the senses without reserve. He was a distort 
moralist, because he hated such a life in retrospedt. 
He hated it because he loved it, . . . and yet found 
in it MO permanence or peace.” 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL TO-DAY. A Social ad 
Psychological Study. 
By Régis Michaud. Little, Brown © Compamy 
$2.50 8 x 5 34; 293 pp. Botton 
M. Michaud formerly occupied a professor's chale 
in the University of California; hence in his d 
cussion of the American novel he is talking of 
country thoroughly familiar to him. This discussié 
ratges from ““The Case Against the Puricans’ © 
Ulysses’ Companions'’—Robert McAlmon, Ba 
Hecht and William Carlos Williams—and often de 
plays a very sharp insight into American psychology. 
“One thing strikes the European in these United 
States today,"’ he writes. “It is the contrast betwemt 
the general prosperity and the individual disconteit. 
The average American appears like one who is saift 
ficed by being harnessed to some huge task who 
importance he cannot grasp with reference to his 
personal satisfaction."’ Yet, “Art in its largest scm 
has always had pessimism as its base." Hence, “tit 
present pessimism of the younger generation [is 
America} is a good one and an indication of a betttt 
future." Thete are chaptets on Dreiser, S 
Anderson, Cabell, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Zom 
Gale, Hergesheimer and Waldo Frank. The book first 
appeared in French; the present version is by te 
author. 


MUCH LOVED BOOKS. Bed Sellers of the Apes. 

By James O' Donnell Bennett. Boni & 

$3.50 8% x 534; 460 pp. New York 
These brief papers were first printed serially in the 

Chicago Tribune, and are descriptions and 

the great books of the ages, from the Bible and Thucy- 

dides’ “History of the Peloponnesian War’ to Whit 

Continued on page xxiv 
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Reviews of 
THE UGLY DUCHESS 


Overwhelming 
“Aeother triumph. The masterly fash- 
inte which the crowded life of the 
= is depicted, is overwhelming. 


sory is a worthy successor to its 
sathor's tarlice masterpiece." 
Leadon Daily Herald 


Unforgettable 
“Wwpowerls undiminished and its amaz- 
ingly original cea cra! figure, Margarete, 
Grats of Tyrol, is unforgettable.’ 
sHhet German in The Herald Trebune 


Bven Better 
beter than Power. One is 
tothour. But no wonder. Here 
s matured—a Scott who can 
mor then tell 2 story, who can 
Gtatelifeand make glamour plausible." 
alee in The Philedel phia Public 


| Exciting 
“inthe life of the ugly duchess is wric- 
teathe life of all women who are ugly 
wal who understand beauty. Exciting 
tad beautiful.""—Time 


Permanent 


“Wihetowel Power was che herald of an 
force in the world’s litera- 





( “A Masterpiece... a ns 
- York World 
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Everyone who has read — 


in “The Ugly Duchess.” Those who have 
read neither have still to discover two 
of the greatest novels of the day. 


Obe 
Caly Duchess 


by LION FEUCHTWANGER 


HE courtiers mocked her, her people distrusted 
her, her lovers sought her only for self-ad- 
vancement. Ugliness was the tragedy of Margarete 
of Tyrol, whom “God had deprived of feminine 
charm so that she might sink all the woman in 
the ruler.” Against the gorgeous tapestry of 
medieval history Feuchtwanger has told the rich 
and absorbing story of her full and tragic life. 
Third Large Printing. 2.50 


Power 


(Published in England as JEW SUSS) 
by LION FEUCHTWANGER 

‘HIS dramatic story of one of the most amazing 
charactets in history will “take a permanent 
lace in the literature of the world,"’ according to 
John Macy. Arnold Bennett, Frank Swinnerton, 
Rebecca West, E. F. Benson, Rafael Sabatini are 
among the thousands who pay tribute to this 
novel. Eighth Large Printing. $2.50 


BOTH NOVELS TRANSLATED BY WILLA AND EDWIN MUIR 


THE VIKING PRESS 
30 Irving Place +- + New York City 


“Power” is finding a worthy successor © 








Reviews of POWER 


Leading 
“Leads all novels in British acclaim. It 
has washed away every other novel of 
the year.’ —Frank Swimmer ton 


Remarkable 


“This book is remarkable, full of food 
for vigorous minds . . . It entertains, it 
enthrals, and simulraneously it teaches. 
It enlarges the field of knowledge.” 

— Arnold Bennert ic. The Evening Standard 


Stirring 
“I feel more profoundly stirred, more 
excite, more drunk with delight than 


I have felt after finishing almost any 
other book in half a =, 
—Lewis Browne 


Magnificent 
**A magnificent synthesis of melodrama 
and phiulosoph y—for it is a philosophic 
concept which underlies, without being 
apparent, this tremendous thriller. It is 
a book for all of us.""—New York World 


Gripping 
**Feuchtwanger has written a gripping 
tale. One's senses are stirred. Onc hears, 
sees, smells, and touches. One is in 
another world.""—Satarday Review of 


Literature 


Seldom Equalled 
**On an enormous canvas Feuchtwanger 
has painted a picture of Court life in 
erghteenth cen Wiirtremberg witha 
minuteness of detail, physiological, 
sociological and psychological, seldom 
equalled in any historical novel . . . It 
is a story conceived and written on a 


level rarely reached."’"—Rafael Sabatini 
Brilliant 
** Absolutely brilliant, filled with colour 


and excellent writing and, in addition, 
tremendously exciting.""—Noe/ Coward 
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Year’s Great Biography. 


» 

“ 

: DISRAELI 
; A PICTURE OF THE VICTORIAN AGE 
a By the Author of 

‘ “Ariel: The Life of Shelley” 

s ANDRE MAUROIS 


Was there any tale of the Thousand and One 
Nights, any story of cobbler made Sultan, 
that could match the picturesqueness of 
Disraeli’s life? And »ho could have written 
of him more graceful.» or in better taste than 
André Maurois? This new ag ¥ A is 
already the sensation of the season in both 
England and America. Illustrated. $3.00 





THE TIRED CAPTAINS _ By Kent Curtis 
A fine psychological study of the tortured 
mind of Miles Dwight, one of our ‘captains’ 
left broken by the war. $2.00 


MODERN YOUTH AND MARRIAGE 
By Henry Neumann 
Essentially a reply to the outstanding ad- 
vocates of ‘‘companionate marriage." $1.50 


THE CAMPUS 

By Robert Cooley Angell, Ph.D. 
A study of contemporary undergraduate life.in 
the American University. $2.50 


Le nn a nn 


PSYCHOLOGY: Its Facts and. Principles 
By H. L. Hollingworth 
A fresh and unified concept of psychology 
which is a contribution of first importance to 
psychological theory. $3.00 


FIFTY CONTEMPORARY 
ONE-ACT PLAYS Edited by Frank Shay 


A splendid collection to read or to act. Plays 
by Bagenc O'Neill, Heywood Broun and other 


celebrities. $5.00 


APPLETON DOLLAR 
LIBRARY 


Books of lasting interest, fiction, biography, 
travel, history, etc., by great modern authors, 
including Edith Wharton, George Moore, 
André Maurois and others. Send for com- 
plete list of titles. $1.00 each. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32 Street New York 
no a eo ie i ee i 
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man's ““Leaves of Grass’’ and Dana's “Two Years 
Before the Mast.’ Mr. Bennett has written simply and 
charmingly of his preferences; altogether, the sixty. 
two articles constitute an interesting guide for the 
average reader: At the end, he has appended a bibl. 
ography of additional references with critical nots, 
Unfortunately, the volume lacks an index. 


THOMAS HARDY FROM SERIAL TO NOVEL, 
By Mary Ellen Chase. The University of Minnesota Press 
$2.50 8 x 5 4; 210 pp. Minneapolis 
Miss Chase, who is associate professor of English 
in Smith College, has made a comparative study of the 
serial and book forms of three of Hardy's novels: 
“The Mayor of Casterbridge,"’ ‘“Tess of the D'Ube- 
villes’’ and ‘‘Jude the Obscure."’ She concludes that 
the major alterations (those in incident and plot) 
“were necessitated by the demands of the magazine 
editor, . . . who must regard the investment in th 
light of his reading public.'’ There are many noms 
and a selected bibliography of books and articles on 
Hardy at the end; an index, however, is lacking. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Modes 
Times. 1660-1914. 
By Louis Cazamian. The Macmillan Compan 
$5 834 x 54; $09 pp. New York 
This work is a companion piece to a previow 
volume by Emile Legouis, and carries the story of 
English literature from the Renaissance through the 
Restoration, the revival of classicism, the pret 
mantic period, the romantic movement itself, the 
search for equilibrium, and “new divergencies’: 
1660-1914. It contains exhaustive notes, together 
with selective bibliographies at the ends of th 
chapters, an index, and is in every other respect 4 
scholarly and excellent work. 


LITERATURE 


THE STORY OF LITERATURE. 
By Sidney Gunn. J. H. Sears @ Compay 
$3.50 834 x 5345 343 PP- New Yer 
Mr. Gunn, who is head of the department of English 
at Bates College, has made a pretty sorry job of ehis 
book. Some of his omissions and space allotments 
are absurd, even in so sketchy an outline. In the 
section on Slavic literature he omits completely the 
names of such masters as Pushkin and Krylov, and it 
the six-line paragraph on William Cullen Bryant he 
doesn't even mention ‘“Thanatopsis.’” Edward Gi 
gets three lines, and Edmund Burke six, and Shelley 
and Keats get eleven lines together, but not one com 
position of either is mentioned. As for Mr. Guna’ 


Continued on page xxvi 
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BEACON HILL BOOKS for MIDWINTER READING 








Crusade 


By DONN BYRNE 
The story of an Irish knight and the “little sister of Ali”, daughter of the Sheykh Haroun— 


a glowing romance, zich in the color and atmosphere of the East, and full of that marvellous 
charm of Irish character which Mr. Byrne has made his own especial field. (March 10) $2.00 








Red Rust 
By CORNELIA JAMES CANNON 


“This is an amazing first novel, fine, true, and 
beautifully written.”— Earl Derr Biggers. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Publication. $2.50 


Love Is Master 
By ALMEY ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


The vivid love story, restrained, powerful, of 
an unusual English girl and Randle Quan- 
trill, a young squire. (March 10) $2.50 





A Man of Learning 
By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 
This satirical biography of an imaginary mod- 
ern university president is rich in humor, mem- 
orable in portraiture. Don’t miss it! $2.50 


Business the Civilizer 
By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


Important, original contribution to the new 
literature of business. An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication. With 38 illustrations. $3.00 





The Autobiography of a 
Business Woman 
By ALICE FOOTE MacDOUGALL 


A remarkable tale of struggles and triumphs 
equalled only in fiction. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publication. With 14 illustrations. $2.50 


Sawdust and Solitude 
By LUCIA ZORA 


Awoman’s breathless experiences as a tamer ox 
circus lions and elephants, and her no less dra- 
matic years of pioneering in northwestern Col- 
orado. With 9 illustrations .(March 10) $2.50 





Bebold, the Bridegroom 


By GEORGE KELLY 


“A tragedy of fearless honesty in a woman’s 
understanding of herself. In it Kelly appears 
to have written his finest play."—The New 
York Times. (March 10) $1.50 





Jalna 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
For three consecutive months “Jalna”—The 
Atlantic Monthly $10,000 Prize Novel—has 


headed the list of best-selling novels through- 
the country. 110th thousand! $2.00 





Bism ar ck: The Story of a Fighter 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


“*Bismarck’ is a work full of information, insight and sound judgment. 


It ought to please 


nearly everybody.” —William Lyon Phelps. 661 pages. With 16 illustrations. 40th thousand! $5.00 











Boston 


These Books are For Sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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The Bradenbam Edition of the 
Novels and Tales of 


| BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI 


In twelve volumes 
each with an Introduction by 
PHILIP GUEDALLA 


pest ww one of the maast ae re 
and intriguing personalities of the last 
century, put Tote i emels the brilliance 
and knowledge of the world which made an 
obscure Jew the Prime Minister of a great 
empire. Himself a bizarre and romantic 
character, with his brocaded waistcoats and 
jewelled gloves, his love of wit, wealth, 
and lavish display, his capacity for in- 
trigue, his ardent desire for power, his in- 
satiable interest in the haut monde, he 
made his novels picture the politics and 
society of his time with all his own zest 
and extravagance. 
| The Bradenham Disraeli is the only 
complete and definitive edition. Each vol- 
ume has an introduction by Mr. Philip 
Guedalla, who links Disraeli’s books wit 
the life of the times, details the circum- 
stances in which each was written, and 
identifies the many characters who were 
actual notables thinly disguised. 


The Bradenham edition is beautifully 
printed in Bodoni type on special deckle- 
edged laid paper, and the twelve octavo 
velmanen are bound in blue buckram with 
gold and black stamping and gilt tops. 


Each volume, $4.00; the set, $48.00. 
KNOPF 
New York 











ALFRED :A 
Publisher 
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judgments, here are three samples picked at random: 
(a) “Flaubert . . . is appetizing only to those whe 
like their literary meat ‘high’ or partly decayed:” 
(6) “Poe was... probably the greatest geting 
America has produced;"’ and (¢) **[Lincoln’s] Gettys. 
burg speech . . . will stand comparison with any- 
thing [séc]."’ The book lacks an index. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY CRABB 
ROBINSON WITH THE WORDSWORTH CIRCLE. 
1808-1866. 

Edited by Edith J. Morely. 











The Oxford University Press 
$14 9 X §34; 2 vols.; 904 pp. New York 
Crabb Robinson was a friend of Wordsworth from 
1808 until the latter's death in 1850, and was one of 
the first to hail him as a master of English verse. He 
carried on a steady correspondence with the poet and 
his immediate friends for fifty-eight years, and the 
greater part of it is here reproduced chronologically. 
The editor contributes a lengthy introduction and 
elaborate notes. 


NEW ESSAYS BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Edited by Ronald S. Crane. 
The University of Chicago Press 

$3 7% X 5; 147 pp. New York 

Herein are presented eighteen essays which ap 
peared anonymously in British magazines in the years 
1760-1762, and which Mr. Crane believes were written 
by Oliver Goldsmith. If they were by Goldsmith, they 
surely add very little to his fame. Most of them are 
on education and travel, and as the editor himself 
points out, are pretty windy stuff. In all probability 
they were hack jobs: Goldsmith was always short of 
money, and any piece of writing that came his way 
he grabbed. 


A STUDY OF THE ILIAD IN TRANSLATION. 
By Frank L. Clark. The University of Chicago Press 
$3 834 X 5345 354 PP. Chicage 

This is a new line by line translation of the out 
standing passages in the Iliad, purporting to be more 
faithful to the original Greek than any other hitherto 
made. Interspersed throughout are excerpts from the 
works of the great English poets, which were plainly 
inspired by the Greek classic. 


RELIGION 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 








_ By Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield. 


The Oxford University Press 
$3 914 x 64; 456 pp. New York 
Dr. Warfield was born in 1851 in Kentucky, and 
died in 1921, after more than thirty-three years 
Continued on page xxviii 
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ROBERT 
LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


By G. K. Chesterton 





The brilliant Chesterton here 
resents a fresh portrait of 
lll at once spontane- 
ous and vital. A biography 
devoted not so much to dates 
and place-names as to ideas 
and the personality behind 


them. $2.00. 


PREFACES 
INTRODUC.- 
TIONS 


And Other Collected 
Papers 


By Anatole France 





The most important of the 
miscellaneous essays and 
fugitive pieces by Anatole 


France which have not here- 
tofore been collected for pub- 
lication. Included are 
characteristic essays on 
Stendhal, Victor Hugo and 
Renan. $2.50. 


THE BEST 
POEMS OF 
1926-27 


Edited by L.A.G. Strong 





The most distinctive 
of the year. Fifth 
issue. $2.00. 


verse 
Annual 


ee 
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The New Unexpurgated Edition of 
THE LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE 


By Robert Harborough Sherard 











This is the standard life of Wilde now published in its 
[ The true facts of Wilde’s career as a 
writer, his biography, and an account of his literary work 
in the many fields in which he so greatly distinguished 
Fully illustrated. $5.00 


complete form. 


himself, 


THE WOMEN 
WHO MAKE 

OUR NOVELS 

By Grant Overton 


Mr. Overton has completely 
work 





rewritten his popular 
on our women novelists and 
has added 
not included in 
editions, among them Anne 
Parrish, Martha Ostenso, 
Susan Ertz, Elinor Wylie 
and other leadérs of the pres- 
ent day. $2.50. 


thirty-two names 
the earlier 


ON A PARIS 
ROUNDABOUT 


By Jan Gordon 


A charming picture of the 
Paris and the 
people to be met in out-of- 
the-way corners of the city. 
Illustrated, $5.00. 


present-day 


STRANGE 
DISAPPEAR- 
ANCES 


By Elliott O’ Donnell 


Upward of twenty 
mysteries described 
ing the disappearances of 
many famous people. [IIlus- 
trated, $2.50. 





unsolved 
includ- 
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THE BEST FRENCH SHORT STORIES 


Edited by Richard Eaton 


The most interesting and important stories published dur- 
ing the year in France, many of them translated into Eng- 


OF 1926-27 


lish for the first time. 


449 Fourth Ave., New York 





$2.50 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 





Murder! Mystery! 


A CERTAIN 
DOCTOR 
THORNDYKE 


By R. Austin Freeman 





The famous medico-detective 
whom many critics consider 
the most interesting and con- 
vincing sleuth in modern de- 
tective fiction on the trail of 
a fugitive from justice on 
the African Coast. $2.00. 


THE GRIM 
THIRTEEN 


Edited by Frederick 
Stuart Greene 





New edition of a famous 
volume containing thirteen 
stories by authors of prom- 
inence all of which were re- 
jected by magazines because 
of their gruesome plots. 
$2.50. 


THE MURDERS 
IN PRAED 
STREET 


By John Rhode 


With strange and mysterious 
regularity murder occurs in 
squalid Praed Street until 
Dr. Priestley brings the situ- 
ation to a dramatic climax. 
$2.00. 









215 Victoria St., Toronto 
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OUR BEST SELLERS 
DURING FEBRUARY 


1. Now We are Six 
by A.A. Milne(General) 
Pub. Oct. 14, 1927. 

$2.00 


2. Iron and Smoke 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(Fiction) Pub. Jan. 20, 
1928. $2.50 


3. Eden by Murray 
Sheeban (Fiction) Pub. 
Jan. 6, 1928. $2.00 


4. Dreadful Night 4y 
Ben Ames Williams 
(Fiction) Pub. Feb. 3, 
1928. $2.00 


5. Not Magnolia dy 
Edith Everett Taylor 
(Fiction) Pub. Feb. 10, 
1928. $2.50 


6. The Son by Hildur 
Dixelius (Fiction) Pub. 
Feb. 3, 1928. $2.50 
7. A Son of Mother 
India Answers by 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
(General) Pub. Jan. 
26, 1928. $1.50 
8.ClowningThrough 
Life by Eddie Foy (Bio- 
graphy) Pub. Jan. 26, 
1928. $5.00 
9. Juliede Lespinasse 
hy Marquis de Segur 
(Biography) Pub. Jan. 
20, 1928. $5.00 
10. Mussolini, Man 
OfDestiny éy Vittorio 
di Fiori (Biography) 
Pub. Feb. 17, 1928. 
$3.00 


E. P. Dutron & Co., 300 Fourth Ave. 
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teaching in the Princeton Theological Seminary, He 
was a prolific writer, and in his will provided for the 
publication of all his articles in stately form. The 
present book forms the first volume in the series. He 
was plainly an extreme Fundamentalist, and had the 
utmost contempt for the Higher Criticism. But he 
was not a Straton; though his reasoning throughour 
is very dubious, to put it mildly, he was apparently 
a man of some learniiug, and possessed a clear style, 











CURRENT CHRISTIAN THINKING. 
By Gerald Birney Smith. The University of Chicago Pras 
$2 77% X § 4; 209 pp. Chicagy 
Mr. Smith presents an excellent survey of the state 
of religious thinking in the United States today. His 
sections on Fundamentalism, Modernism and the con 
troversy over evolution are especially good. He is 
something of a Modernist himself, but he is com 
pletely out of sympathy with that school’s **juggling 
of the text of Scripture.” 


THE SEE OF PETER. 
By James T. Shotwell and Louise Ropes Loomis. 
The Columbia University Press 

$10 9M x 6; 737 pp- New York 

The first complete collection of all the texts which 
form the basis of the Catholic belief in the historical 
supremacy of the Papacy. The translations are in 
most part the work of the editors. There are ex 
planatory and critical notes throughout. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRECEPTS. 
By Hastings Rashdall. The Oxford University Press 
$2.25 834 x 54; 256 pp. New York 
This is a collection of stray sermons by the late 
dean of Carlisle, who was one of the most brilliant 
theologians of England. His book on the theory of 
evil, now a text-book in the philosophy classes of the 
better universities, will be remembered. He was 4 
Modernist, and, as the essay on immortality in this 
collection shows, was not free of that tribe's pro 
pensity to solve real antagonisms between science 
religion by the juggling of many-syllable words. Bat 
he was a man of immense learning, and had at his 
command a pleasing style. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 

By Arthur Ransome. The Houghton Mifflin Company 

$2 7% x54; 189 pp. Bostom 
This is one of the best books in print on the present 

state of affairs in China. What Mr. Ransome says 

about the numerous and justified Chinese grievances 


Continued on page xxx 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Eereblished shay 


THE NOVELS OF 


Thomas Hardy 


In two editions—cloth 8vo. 
$2.25 each; leather, thin 
paper, $2.50 each. 


Conquistador 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA 
Author of ** Palmerston” 


A brilliant study of contem- 
porary America by England's 
most famous historian, in 
which, says JOHN DRINK- 
WATER, “Mr. Guedalla be- 
comes yet more surely master 
of himself."" $3.00 


Fremont 
By ALLAN NEVINS 
Editor of ** Philip Hone’s 
Diary" 

The fascinating story of the 
long and stormy career of 
John Charles Fremont—ex- 
plorer, soldier, adventurer 
and pioneer; and the winning 


of the west. 2 vols. boxed, 
$1 ».0O 


The Emperor 
Falls in Love 
By OCTAVE AUBRY 


The charming love story of 
Napoleon and Josephine told 
by one of the best of the 
modern historical novelists. 


$2.50 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 











— 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 
‘‘God and I are sorry, but the world was 
made for well people to live in, first of all."’ 
Yet when her third —— born with that 

culiar warped personality which had a 
sana Been go - family, Anne India 4 
nounced everything she had held good in life 
and tried to make over the world for him. 
Not since Harper's Magazine published 
‘*Thunder on the Left’’ has a novel aroused 
so much discussion as MEAT. The brutal 
frankness of this book may shock you but it 
is a novel you cannot afford to miss. $2.50 


The Old Dark House 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Five people are marooned in a house of 
mystery, bound together by a mutual fear. 
The secret past of each is being brought to 
light when But this story is so good 
that we have sealed the final pages. If you can 
read the first part without breaking the seal, 
you may return the book to your bookseller 
and he will cheerfully refund your money. 
$2.00 


A President Is Born 
By FANNIE HURST 
Hailed by reviewers from coast to Coast as 
the first big novel of the year. ‘““The people 
shown us are human and genial, even in their 
faults. Rebekka, or ‘Bek’ Winslow is a 
creation of whom any writer might legiti- 
mately be proud. . . . / A story that was well 
worth telling, and, well told.’’"—New York 
Times. $2.50 


Leonardo the Florentine 

By RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR 
‘‘Mrs. Taylor is one of those rare students 
of a period who do not permit much learning 
to bleee the edge of a keen and poetic im- 
agination.’’ London Times. Large 8vo. 
illustrated, $7.50 


Henry Hudson 

By LLEWELYN POWYS 
The biography of the daring and inspired 
explorer with the story of the mutiny on 


Hudson Bay told in a new and thrilling light. 
$4.00 
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The Story of Mankind adapt- 
ing itself to a hundred 
different homes 


| ‘The Human 


: A brilliant panorama of human_geog 
h has 
Eee —— Sy 


the varied races of men, 00 | 





em 


The earth’s development as 
we read it in the record 
of the rocks 


Stories 
in Stone 


By Willis T. Lee 


1 A scenic tour of America’s national 
4 parks and natural wonders, and a rev- 
4 elation of their fascinating stories in 

stone. Illustrated 


I yA et WEIS HO 











Also of Unusual Interest 
The Earth and the Stars 
By C.G. Abbot Illus. $3.00 


Animals of Land and Sea 
By Austin H. Clark Illus. $3.00 


The Mystery of Mind 
By Leonard T. Troland Illus. $3.00 
Chemistry in the World’s 
Work 
By Harrison E. Howe Illus. $3.00 
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is not new, but he sheds much fresh light on them, 
What he has to say about Communism in China js 
of especial interest: ‘The China in which that slogan 
[Communism] might have a real meaning does not 
yet exist, and consequently Chinese Communists, the 
moment we examine them at all critically, turn out 
not to be Communists. They are sufficiently like Com. 
munists to get their heads cut off, but that is all.” 


THE PETTY PAPERS. 
Edited by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
The Houghton Mifflin Company 

$12 874 x 534; 2 vols.; 276x309 pp. Boston 

Sir William Petty lived in the years 1623-1687. He 
spent a large portion of his life in the public service, 
mainly in Ireland, and wrote a great deal on it. He 
has been called the founder of the science of statistics, 
and was one of the first Englishmen to write at length 
on political economy. The two present volumes con- 
tain some of his hitherto unpublished papers. Most 
of them have to do with political and economic mat- 
ters, though there are a few on religion, philosophy 
and military affairs, and some stray verses. 





PEACE OR WAR? 
By Lieut. Commander J. M. Kenworthy. 
Boni & Liveright 
$2.50 8% x 54; 338 pp. New York 
Commander Kenworthy was in command of a 
British warship during the World War; he is a 
member of the House of Commons, and recently he 
left the ranks of the Liberal Party for the Laborites. 
It is through organized labor that he believes future 
wars may be prevented. His book examines and sum 
marizes the compiex forces that make for war in the 
world today—including possible causes for an Anglo- 
American war. In the end, he advances some familiar 
suggestions, among others that the private maft- 
facture of munitions should be abolished. H. G. Wells 


has contributed a critical introduction. 





YOUNG INDIA. 
By Mahatma Gandbi. The Viking, Press 
$5 7% xX 4%; 984 pp. New York 
Selections from Gandhi's journal for the years 1924- 
1926. They relate to a critical period in the Non<o 
operation Movement, when many of his followers 
had broken away, and not a few had proclaimed them- 
selves hostile. In his initial chapter he addresses them: 
““We have yet to attain freedom. I have no new pro 
gramme. My faith in the old is just as bright as ever, 
if not brighter. Indeed one’s faith in one's plans 
methods is truly tested when the horizon before one 
is the blackest."’ 


Continued on page xxxit 
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E is the raw material of 
empire. About him romance 
tuns amuck: Nature, red in tooth and 
claw, unveils before his startled eyes the 
secrets of the jungle. At dawn he leaps the 
watch-walls of the dead, and hears the low 
trumpetings of the rogue elephants, the 
sued of the gorillas. George Borrow 
imself is milk and water to this trafficker 
in ebony, and the imagination of Rider 
Ha thrice out-topped before the day 
isdone. Around his canoe, like bobbins of 
bright silk, the kingfishers thread to and fro. 
Cannibals welcome him as blood-brother, 
and tribal chieftains attend him with 
splendors. 
The most beautiful white woman in Africa, 
statuesque, half-naked, sweet sixteen, fixes 
him with the piercing eyes of a Goddess. 





We reproduce above 
the latest photograph of 
Alfred Aloysius Horn, 
n a few months ago in 
Durbar, South Africa, by 
Jocelyn Leigh Hunt—The Pub- 
, Simon and Schuster, Inc 








Past river pirates, past savages in primal 
battle, past marauding tigers and hungry 
pes eek the sacred temple of the Virgin 
Queen lures him on. With a young play- 
mate of wild Inca blood, he captures the 
gazelle-eyed beauty of roag e House as 
the harps waft along the dripping of tke 
cataracts, clear down from the mountain. 

Looking as Columbus might have looked, 
his head full of the spaces of land and sea, 
he offers the world a gridiron, and gets 
fame as a price: his friends of seventy-three 
years know him yet as Alfred Aloysius, his 
spear-bearers and trail-blazers in wildest 
Africa know him yet as “Zambesi Jack,” 
but today literally hundreds of thousands of 
readers who love adventure and prize the 
truth, hail him as 


TRADER HORN 


Being the Life and Works of Alfred Aloysius 
Horn: the works written by himself at the age of 
seventy-three, and the life, with such of his phi- 
losophy as is the gift of age and experience taken 
down and edited by Ethelreda Lewis. Foreword 
by John Galsworthy. In its one hundred and 
thirty-sixth thousand. At all Bookstores $4.00 
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Complete in 
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LA SSSSAAAASEAAAEEEAEE ELS 
SHOOOOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOS 2 Dae 


Exquisite Volume 


The Original 
Lane Translation of the 


Arabian 


Nights 


The genuine Lane translation—complete, with the translator's 
famous notes on Oriental customs, is now offered in one luxuri- 
ous volume instead of the four big books of the ordinary edition. 
For nearly a hundred years it has been universally accepted as 
the standard version of this gorgeous collection of Eastern tales. 
Those who have read two or three of these stories in simplified 
form will be amazed by the real stories (124 in all) which reveal 
the marvelous life of Baghdad in the golden age of the Caliphs 
and of Cairo under the Memlook Sultans. Here, in one volume, 
is the whole astounding company of lion-hearted heroes, silken 
veiled beauties, ingenious thieves, preposterous liars, frightful 
genii, diabolic sorcerers, tyrannical Sultans, passionate lovers 


A Volume of Rare Beauty 


SHSSHSSSSSSSSHSSSOSOOOOOS 
SHSSSSSSSSSSSSHOSSOOOOOOS 
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Nights, complete in one volume 
I will either remit $6.00 or return the volume 


Name (Please Print) . 
Street and Number 
City and State. . 


Bound in soft, flexible Spanish Fabrikoid, 
maroon with black tracery, Oriental gold de- 
signs on front and backbone; maroon parch- 
ment end papers; garnet and gold head bands; 
completely reset in large, readable type and 
printed from new plates; Durham Bible paper, 
strong and opaque yet so thin that the 1280 
pages of this volume bulk only 1% inches; 
round corners and full marbled edges; triply 
reinforced and whip-stitched to give excep- 
tional durability; frontispiece in four colors, 
reproducing a painting of Shahrazad and the 
Sultan, by E. M. Stevenson; boxed in maroon 
library dip-ens *; mailed in heavy carton. It 
is a volume that fully maintains the Pickwick 
standard of erquisile books. 


Sent for Free Examination 


Send the coupon below and 
this beautiful volume will be 
mailed postpaid on approval 
You agree either to return the 
volume or to remit its price 
$6.00—within five days of 
receipt. You will be the 
judge of the extraordinary 
value this offer represents 











mePICKWICK PUBLISHERS =m 


1 PARK AVENUB NEW YORK 





“Ts EXG TE BOOK 
i ——— a 


Order on This Coupon 


The Pickwick Publishers, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York 


Please send me, postpaid, on approval, Lane's Arabian 
Within five days of receipt | 


Am. Mercury 3-28 
If wou prefer Full Flerthble Leather binding 
with gold edges, at $8.00, check here (] 
If you prefer to send remittance with order you may deduct 
the usual 5% discount on either binding. Full refund 
if the book ts not satisfactory 


SJ 
° 
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THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT IN AMERICA. 
By George N. Shuster. The Dial Press 
$3 - 8 x 54; 296 pp. New York 
Mr. Shuster insists that the theory according to 
which ‘priests were thought of as essentially ‘author- 
ities’ whose business it was to ‘know’ and the layman 
as an ‘adjunct individual’ was obliged to ‘believe’ ” 
is incorrect. He declares that he has aright to judge 
for himself, however doctrinaire some of his con- 
clusions may sound. ‘‘The Catholic point of view,” 
he continues, ‘‘is basically a heroic manifesto, a de 
cision to follow and to serve, though earth spin 
‘like a fretful midge." *’ 





PROSPERITY ? 
Edited by Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas. 
The Vanguard Press 
50 Cents 7% Xx 454; 286 pp. New York 
At the last annual meeting of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy held in June, 1927, the main subject 
for discussion was the prosperity of the United States. 
Among those who participated in the symposium were 
Stuart Chase, Morris Hillquit, Scott Nearing, George 
Soule, Robert Morss Lovett, Isador Mufson and Ben- 
jamin Stolberg. The present book is a summary of 
what they said. The general conclusion is that the 
majority of the workers of the United States have 
shared in the increasing prosperity of the country, but 
that ‘‘the distribution of this money wealth in this 
most prosperous of nations Outrages every sense ot 
social justice . So long as 1% of our population 
has 33% of the national wealth while the poorest 
25% own but 314% of the wealth there will be just 
cause for discontent and reason for social struggle.” 


INDIA TOMORROW. 
By Khub Dekhta Age. The Oxford University Press 
$1.50 734 x 54; 87 pp. New York 
Mr. Age argues that the only solution for the 
Indian problem is to grant the natives more self- 
government than they now have, and to bring the 
more or less independent States into greater harmony 
with the central government. This is hardly a new 
idea, and Mr. Age throws no fresh light on it. 





MISLEADERS OF LABOR. 
By William Z. Foster. 
The Trade Union Educational League 
$1.75 8 x 534; 336 pp. New York City 
Mr. Foster is one of the few in the left-wing labor 
movement in this country who deserve to be listened 
to. He writes a clear and vigorous English, he is well 
informed in his field, and he has an uncanny smell for 
frauds among labor leaders. In this elaborately 


Continued on page XXxiv 
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) 
SECRET HISTORY OF PROCOPIUS 
= Translated from the Greek by RicharD ATWATER 
Behind the scenes of the late Byzantine Court—the diverting private 
, memoirs of a prefect of Constantinople, who records for posterity the 
er mad intrigues of the bland Justinian and the pantherine Theodora. 
‘i Edition limited. $20.00 
or Second Large Edition 
nan 
:” THE GOLDEN BOOK 
‘g The Story of Fine Books and Bookmaking—Past and Present 
.,” By Doucias C. McMurtriz $6.00 
de- 
“ PERVERSITY 
By Francis Carco, translated by Forp Mapox Forp 
A brilliant and penetrating novel of a slavish fellow who likes to suffer, 
ress his prostitute sister and her brutal lover. Ford calls Perversity a second 
ork Madame Bovary—prodigal but merited praise. $2.50 
Us- 
_ THE GOAT’S HOOF 
cre A Book for Wives Only 
rge By ALGERNON CrorTon, é/lusfrated by DonatD DENTON 
“a A veritable guidebook to dalliance and marriage, presented in a number 
che of gay splanite, told with pagan relish. The author's mellow philosophy, 
ave subtle humor and sly - combine to make something inimitable— 
~ something with the kick of a fine, aged wine. $2.50 
i8 
be Second Large Edition | 
cst SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 
_ By Nat J. Ferser 
A saga of the East Side woven about the struggles of a poor Jewish 
3 emigrant boy. The tale is sripping and intense—realism of a superb, 
srk uncompromising sort. The author is a wonderful spinner of yarns and 
he an acute analyst of character. $2.50 
lf- 
he APPLES AND MADONNAS 
a Emotional Expression in Modern Art 
By C. J. Bururer 
At last! A popular readable and authoritative treatise on Modern Art, 
with special reference to the American Scene. Illustrated. 
ue Revised Edition $4.00 
sty 
or ° 8 P . 
ed Pascal Covici, Publisher, Inc., Chicago 
ell 
for 
ely Sell 
———— —_____~—________ 
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use the BEST abridged dictionary 

—the one that is best because it is based upon 
WEBSTER’'S NEW INTERNATIONAL — the 
“Supreme Authority” in Government De- 
partments, Courts, Schools and Public Libra- 
ries all over the country. In an abridged diction- 
ary, used frequently when time for reference 
is short, you need absolute assurance of 
accuracy — therefore use 


9 
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WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE for the 
Circular 
Trade - Mark 


Contains a full vocabulary of 106,000 words 
with definitions, etymologies, pronunci- 
ations, and indications of proper use—a 
dictionary of Biography—a Gazetteer —a 
special section showing, with illustrations, the 
rules of punctuation, use of capitals, ab- 
breviations, etc.— Foreign words and 
phrases— NEW WORDS, and a wealth of 
other information. 

1,700 illustrations; 1,256 pages; printed on 
Bible Paper; bound in full Leather with gold 
stamping, $7.50; in flexible Fabrikoid, gold 
stamping, $6.00; in Art Canvas, $5.00. 


GET THE BEST 
For Sale At All Bookstores 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send 
order and remittance direct to us; or 
write for information and sample pages. 


G,. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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documented book he makes a detailed study of 
conservative and corrupting forces at work in 
labor unions, and argues for their eradication, 
believes that it is in large part due to rogues 
capitalistic leaders in the A.F.L. and similar @ 
ganizations that less than 17% of the workers of thy 
country are organized, and thinks that the two thing 
needed for the ‘‘emancipation”’ of the proletariat a 
the reorganization of the unions on an industria 
basis and the creation of a labor party. 





THE CHANGING COLLEGE. 
By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. 
The University of Chicago Pra 
$1.50 634 X 44; 132 pp. Chicay 

Dr. Wilkins, who is president of Oberlin Collegy 
has little to say. Here are some of the things ® 
firmly believes in: that colleges should train & 
student to think; that hygiene and psychology # 
important subjects and should be included in evap 
student's list of courses; that since many college git 
will eventually become mothers and wives they should 
be given the opportunity to take courses in home 
economics and “‘the psychology of home relatiog 
ships,” and that intercollegiate football gives trainim 
1N Cooperation. 





THE HISTORY OF REPARATIONS. : 
By Carl Bergmann. The Houghton Mii Oe 
$6 108 x 64; 333 pp. : 
This is perhaps the first comprehensive history 

the reparations problem to be published. Its au 
tativeness is attested by the fact that Herr Bergmall 
has represented his country in nearly all the a 
post-war economic conferences on the Continent. ff 
his discussion of the various schemes suggested 
reparation payments he says, ‘Everything considen 
it would seem to be a fact that neither the expone 
German merchandise nor the utilization of Gem 
labor abroad will ever be increased sufficiently 
insure the uninterrupted transfer to the ¢ ditt 
States of the total German annuities under the Da 
Plan."’ The most feasible proposal, he thinks, ist 
of the sale of German securities abroad, first preset 
at the Brussels Conference in 1921. But before 
thing else is done it is imperative that Germany 
told precisely how much she is to pay, and wit 
what period of time. When the Powers decide @ 
Herr Bergmann thinks they should be guided byt 
principle: ‘“The reparation debt must not exceed 





















total amount of the loans which Germany is able 
float, upon reasonable terms, on the money ma 
of the world, within a definite time, say ten yeas 


Continued on page xxxvi 
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“The most important book 
of the year.” 


“The most enthusiastically 
reviewed book of the year.” 


—N. Y. Evenine Post 





THORNT 


author of 


ON WILDER 


— Wa. Lyon PHELPS 


THE BRIDGE OF 
SAN LUIS REY 


A philosophical novel which has become 
the best-selling book in the country 


At all bookstores, $2.50 


Also by Thornton Wilder—THE CABALA—82.50 















CREATIVE ART 


A Magazine of Fine and 
Applied Art 
Edited by 
Rockwe._t Kent 


Fix over thirty years pub- 
lished in England under 
the title of Tue Srupto, 
CreativeArt willcontinue 
in its American home to 
justify its claim to be the 
istorian of all that is 
most beautiful and per- 
manent in contemporary 
art. While international in 
its scope, CREATIVE ART 
will feature the work of 
American artists and 
craftsmen whose achieve- 
mentsare becoming known 
to connoisseurs through- 
out the world. 


7Seentsthecopy $7.50 ayear 





TRISTAN & ISEULT 
By Joseru Bepier 
Translated by 
HILAIRE BELLOC 
Illustrated, $2.00 
VENTURE 
By Max Eastman 
$2.50 
MONEY WRITES! 
By Urron Srnciair 
$2.50 
THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 
By A. F. Herowip 
Illustrated, $8.00 


MADRIGAL AND 
MINSTRELSY 


By Juuret RaPHaEL 
Illustrated, $3.50 





THE LAST 
POST 
By 
Forp Mapox Forp 


Ta conclusive novel of 
the series which began with 
Some Do Not... and con- 
tinued brilliantly with No 
More Parades and A Man 
Could Stand Up. The whole 
has been ranked with 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga 
as a masterly record of the 
passing of a whole social 
order, the end of an era, 
the significant changes be- 
ing revealed by their effect 
upon the private lives of 
a small group of represen- 
tative individuals. $2.50. 




















Albert & Charles Boni 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


An 
Autobiography 
of Humanity 


Gamaliel Bradford, most 
celebrated of American 
biographers, has brought 
that deathless warrior, the 
human spirit, into the lists 
of reality. This is the story 
of his battle for power, 
of his dream of love and 
beauty, of his search for 
truth. It is the story of life 
as every man since Adam 


has known it. $3.50 




















“THRICE ACCURSED 
CARDS AND DICE, YOU 
HAVE BEEN MY RUIN!” 


An illustration from one 
of the sizzling tracts of 
PARSON WEEMS, “‘tab- 
loid”’ editor of his time, 
author of the first Amer- 
ican best sellers and first 
biographer of George 
Washington. 








The Biography of a 
Versatile American 


PARSON WEEMS 


of the 


CHERRY-TREE 


BY HAROLD KELLOCK 


The story of a genial and many-sided gent 
whose life and varied works contribute to 
the gaiety of Colonial Americana. 


At all Bookstores Illustrated $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Enduring Books 
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EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC WORLD, 
By Ernest DeWitt Burton. 
The University of Chicago Prag 
$2 8% x 54; 165 pp. Chay 
Dr. Burton was president of the University g 
Chicago from September 1, 1922, until his death’ 
May 26, 1925. Before that he was a professor in th 
Divinity School of the university, where he had wa 
a name for himself as a scholar of the first rank. Ty 


present book is a collection of some of his papesa abe 





educational subjects. Some of the titles are “Edug 
tion in a Democratic World,"’ ‘“The Obligations d 
the Educated,"’ ‘“The Business of a University,” anf 
“Business and Scholarship.'’ There is nothing nord 
in any of the essays, but there is much sense in then 
and they are ably written. 





TRAVEL 
ALGERIA FROM WITHIN. 
By R. V.C. Bodley. The Bobbs-Merrill Compan 
$4 8 “4x 534; 308 pP- Indianapels 


The author is a sheep-breeder in the Sahara. k 
says, ‘Southern Algeria, with all ics charm, withd 
its capricious moods, has, like some lovely woma, 
taken me in its arms and I am doubtful if it will ew 
let me go."” That charm runs through his narrativ 
He presents sympathetically the work, play ands 
ligion of the Arabs and Berbers, but he conclude 
**I know the Arabs well, I know them intimately, 
I have not the remotest idea what they think of m 
and I never shall.’’ The book has many illustration 
and there is an index. 





TRAVELS IN NORTH AFRICA. 
By Nahum Slouschz. 

The Jewish Publication Society of Ama 
$2.50 8 x 54; 488 pp. Philadelphu} 


Mr. Slouschz spent the greater part of the yes 
1906-1916 in traveling among the Jews of Tripth 
the Sahara, Carthage, Tunis, Algeria and Moros 
and here presents his observations. They are of gt 
value, for very little has hitherto been publisht 
about the Jewish communities in Northern Afni 
Mr. Slouschz finds that most of them were founié 
over seven hundred years ago, and that in all of the 
there is still a strong racial and religious feeling. 
he thinks that this will in large part disapy 
as the result of the infiltration of Occidental, # 
especially French, culture.* 


Continued in back advertising seftion, yi — 
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What 
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Booksellers were told i 


about Will Durant’s new book, TRANSITION 


We said to booksellers, before 
TRANSITION was published: 


“You realize what a tremendous 
sale his Story of Philosophy is hav- 
ing. At first, people will buy it 
simply because they will want to 
read anything that Will Durant 
has written. But don’t buy many 
copies yet — we would prefer that 
you read the book, form your own 
opinion, and see whether the public 
doesnot share our belief that Durant 
has written another great book.” 


So, when Transition was pub- 
lished, booksellers had enough copies 
for an immediate demand —and no 
more. The word soon went around 


Will Durant’ s first book 





Price $5.00 


, both published by SIMON and SCHUSTER 


37 West 57th Street 


that Transition was another book 
of infinite charm and appeal. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 
for instance, said: 


Has Mr. Will Durant, afterwriting 
the most virile history of philos- 
ophers that has been produced in 
our period, now also written the 
most vital autobiography? It 
seems so, to one reviewer at least. 


Time and again Transition has 
gone back to press—surpassing byfar 
our own optimistic expectations. 
We believe it is because Durant 
has written a simple and sincere 
mental autobiography that strikes 
home to tens of thousands who have 
experienced similar transitions. 

Will Durant’s new book 











Price $4.00 


New York City 
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The microscope of 


“Why-I-Am- What-I- Ams” 
x 
A NEW GOD FOR AMERICA 


By HERBERT PARRISH } 


} criticism turned on the 


An indictment of our present religious inad- ( 
equacies by a minister who believes that the ( 
church must survive, but that “Ie is the 

highest loyalty sometimes to shatter a system ' 
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VOLUME XIII 





woutp speak of a few delusions in 
| regard to the United States language. 

One of them is that it came in with 
the ultra-flappers and the most saxophon- 
ish of the jazz, after Armistice Day. An- 
‘other is that it is imbedded in George 
Ade’s ‘‘Fables in Slang.’’ Those books are 
1goo-1928 slang, a dialect achievement. 





They are not language. Another delusion 
is that the United States language is a 
New York novelty. It is really a new 
vocabulary arranged on an old British 
framework. It is true that the new vocab- 
ulary pours every day into our growing 
dictionaries, but this vocabulary is apt to 
mislead one. A smart phrase or new word 
is not the United States language. The 
very framework is as old as the writings 
of Captain John Smith of Virginia. That 
framework is the long, limber U. S. A. 
patagraph, often only one sentence, the 
orator’s delight, and the story-teller’s 
Magnificent resource when he is in the 
midst of yarns at the cross-roads. 

To discover the world in which the 
United States language is made, we must 
lift from the map, and for a moment im- 

| agine as non-existent, the things in the 
_ advertisements in the magazines and news- 
_ Papers. We will have to go to regions be- 
yond the reign of the filling-station to 
Where the roads are still bad and there are 
only horses and’ buggies. If there are any 
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livery stables or buggy factories left near 
you, reader, our language is spoken there 
by the salesmen and proprietors, because 
their constituency speaks our language in 
its colonial purity, and the horse and 
buggy trade struggles to hold its cus- 
tomers. . 

There is only one Main Street in every 
town. Get off that Main Street. Notice 
how slack a// the other streets are. They 
approach some of the old Jeffersonian 
meditativeness. Go still further, into the 
by-paths: interview the hermits, and their 
wives and shirt-tail kids. When you reach 
the land of “Old Dan Tucker’’ and 
**Clementine,’’ and the places where they 
sing the song, ‘Tell Me The Tale That I 
Once Held So Dear,’’ you are getting into 
the region of the United States language 
in its essential fluency. 

It is first of all a mellow world, a world 
where they still lean over the open fire 
and throw on a log in the evening for one 
more reminiscence. Spinning-wheels and 
old cards and wools are not out of place in 
the corner of the room. The reader may 
say, “One must go far.’’ Quite the con- 
trary. Wherever there is a touch of Vir- 
ginia left, there is the United States lan- 
guage. The United States language is Vir- 
ginia with the r put back into it. 

You merely have to walk. Throw your 
car away, and walk. If you are in Indian- 
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apolis, take a hike through Brown county, 
Indiana. You are at once in the world in 
which the United States language was 
made, and continues to flower and prepares 
to overwhelm you yet, with a Virginia 
fluency, though, as I say, the letter r has 
been added in coming North. 

You say I have ruled out too much, in 
discovering the language. But let me cite 
as a parable the famous novel by Frank 
Norris, ‘“The Pit,’’ the story of an at- 
tempted cornering of the Chicago wheat 
market. The hero, Curtis Jadwin, goes 
through the usual history of a sober, 
steady man, finally infected by the desire 
to corner a staple product. First he is a 
reasonable, reliable, legitimate merchant 
in grain. Ambition leads him to larger and 
larger legitimate and successful deals. At 
last Jadwin is quite sure that he has bought 
almost all the wheat in sight, and so are 
his friends and followers. He is hailed as 
the one man who beats the system! 

But wait. There is wheat that is not 
recorded, there is wheat not in any 
gtain report or estimate, there is wheat 
not in any newspaper or magazine, there 
is wheat not yet reported to Jadwin 
by the wildest trader on the curb. The 
reverberations of the alleged victory of 
Jadwin who would corner the market 
reach men who belong to the colonial 
days—far, far off—who have planted 
wheat never dreamed of in any fortune- 
teller’s trance. They are away behind 
neglected patches of woods and undet- 
neath the hills. So, suddenly, unexpect- 
edly, from unregistered tramp steamers, 
from lost freight-cars, from log granaries, 
utterly unaccountable wheat pours in on 
Curtis Jadwin from the entire universe. 
Our hero stands in the midst of the 
wheat market. He is wrecked in a day. 

The people who brought in the anony- 
mous wheat are the people who hold in 
their secure possession the untouched 
splendors of the United States language. 
They can pour in their magnificent words 
in the same flood, if once aroused. Any 
writer of dialect or experimenter in new 


smart phrases or recorder of the magnif. 
cent forties may miss these people. They 
come forward during completely national 
upheavals—as Andrew Jackson in the 
war of 1812—or Sergeant York in the late 
war. Their variations are based on the old 
Virginia foundation. 

Sometimes they speak a dialect, but not 
often the aristocracy among them. V, 
recently, in the Century Magazine, Edgar 
Lee Masters, our greatest American poet, 
gave a tribute to James Whitcomb Riley, 
a cateful study in which every good cit- 
izen should delight. 

A dearly loved aunt of mine sent me 
one book of Riley’s poems every year, on 
Christmas, from the time I was eight 
years old till I grew up. For years and 
years I had a Riley education and gloried 
in it. My auntie belongs to an Indiana 
clan, and delights also in these books. 
But she and her Indianapolis friends, 
though they still speak the Hoosier of 
their great-grandparents, do not speak 
Riley. I have turned it over in my minda 
thousand times, the elusive distinction 
between the farm workers and their 
masters—the distinction between the squat- 
ters and the natural aristocracy, who 
moved in from Kentucky and Virginia. 
Most of that aristocracy came into South- 
ern Indiana because they hated slave terti- 
tory, but they kept the Virginia point of 
view in their limber lingo. In Rush county 
the only concession they made to the 
North in the language, as I have said, of 
Brown County, was putting r back into 
the alphabet. They talked as excessively 
as families of Kentucky colonels; they had 
libraries like Thomas Jefferson, and they 
believed in grammar just as they believed 
in paying their debts. 

Riley pictures the hard-jawed reticence 
of the almost broken farm renter or his 
cautiously prosperous son, who bursts 
into a little trickle of very poetical 
speech under stress of great excitement. 
It is not the United States language, with 
its slap and spank and wallow and roll. 
It is dialect for sure. There is hardly 4 
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character in all Riley who would be 
willing to be persuaded into public-or 

ivate oratory. Statesmanship, the very 
life-blood of the Virginia tide-water stock, 
js utterly beyond their ambition. The 
forensic periods of the great fireside liar 
or of the conscientious, learned Camp- 
bellite saint or of the member of the Legis- 
lature, they know not. 

The tension in Riley, the short sen- 
tences, the meagre paragraphs, the shame- 
faced grammar, the cautious drawl, are all 
characteristics of the top renter of the 
farm, rather than of the long-legged 
owner of the estate, still carrying his 
ancient gold-headed cane on occasion. 

Riley was a great dialect writer, and 
Masters justly shows his secure place, as 
such. But Riley was only in a secondary 
sense a recorder of the United States lan- 
guage. Compare any page of his with any 
page of Mark Twain's ‘‘Roughing It.’’ Read 
both aloud, bulk for bulk. Mark Twain 
writes Virginian with the r put back into 
his alphabet when speaking in his own 
person, editorially. But not Riley. 


II 


Once, when a very small boy, about 
twenty-six years old, I was begging my 
way through Southern Kentucky, along 
the old Daniel Boone Trail. I came up 
through Cumberland Gap, went straight 
north over Big Hill and had many adven- 
tures among the moonshiners, with which 
I will not trouble you here. It was only a 
few months since the Wright brothers 
had made their first successful flight, and 
the world was made over for all of us. 

I had written in New York a poem for 
aviators, called ‘‘The Wings of the Morn- 
ing, or, The Tree of Laughing Bells,’ 
a sort of parable of a non-stop flight, to 
Japan and return, from the banks of the 
Sangamon river. Japan or Asia, if you 
please, were symbolized in the poem by 
an entirely decorative storm-tossed tree 
called the Tree of Laughing Bells, which 
was on the edge of the Universe. 
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The idea of a Tree of Laughing Bells was 
just too abstruse for words! I made many 
pictures of the tree and gave them to many 
people in New York—just a tree with a 
multitude of bells on it, shaking in the 
winds of chaos, but oh, what an abstract 
idea! Oh, what a strain on the mind! That 
and other experiences caused me to turn 
beggar. First, by letter, I begged $50 from 
my Indiana grandmother and printed the 
poem, with bells of my own design from 
this Tree of Laughing Bells drawn in 
purple all over a red cover. 

Then I turned beggar for sure. I traded 
it for a night’s lodging through the South, 
reciting it for those who would let me 
recite it. In general, the old stock by their 
log cabin firesides endured it. Some of them 
liked it. A gracious Mrs. Ottley in Peach- 
tree street, Atlanta, gave me, the evening 
before Easter, a great big salad supper with 
the wealth and fashion of Peachtree street 
assembled to listen to the poem. 

By the time I had gone through the 
moonshiner country around Asheville and 
on to Cumberland Gap, the poem was 
memorized thoroughly, my courage was 
up, and I could sing it to the watch-dog. 
The point of this story, right here, is: my 
courage was up. Get that. I felt as fresh as 
the dew of the morning, and no doubt I 
was. And so I approached one of these log 
cabins in Southern Kentucky. There was 
an old mother of the United States race 
who looked like Queen Elizabeth in her 
old age (if Queen Elizabeth had ever really 
been a wife and grandmother), smoking a 
corn-cob pipe on the front porch. It was 
high noon. I made my usual speech. I 
wanted to recite my poem for aviators, 
which I waved under her nose, in exchange 
for a noon meal. She said, 

“Young man, I can recite it.”” 

I answered, ‘‘You've never seen it."’ 

She gave me a look like the great Tudor 
Queen glaring at the Spanish Ambassador. 
‘I have seen it. And why don’t you talk 
United States?"’ 

I said, ‘‘No, you haven't seen it. No- 
body’s seen it but me. It is privately 
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printed and I have all the copies there are 
in my pocket. Let me recite it for you for 
a lunch. I do talk United States. And I 
write United States." 

She took her pipe out of her mouth, and 
said, ‘‘My boy, I can recite it." 

I started my speech again. ‘‘This is a 
poem about aviators, men in flying- 
machines; it’s a story of one of them going 
to Japan and back, on a non-stop flight.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ she said. ‘Flying machines. 
Who ever heard of flying machines? You 
mean a kite, don’t you? My boys used to 
fly kites."’ 

She looked out into the yard, where 
two or three husky grown sons were put- 
ting things to rights before they came in 
to lunch. They were fussing and growling 
around. She glared at them, authoritatively. 

I said again, ‘‘But you haven't heard me 
recite it. You don’t know how well I can 
recite it.”” 

She answered, standing up and burning 
into me with Lady Macbeth eyes, *‘Young 
man, I can recite it.”’ 

Her daughter joined her from the 
kitchen; maybe it was her daughter-in- 
law. She had been listening in. And grand- 
ma made me an address. It was not in dia- 
lect, it was not in the hard-jawed, nipping 
Riley manner. It was not in the *‘Biglow 
Papers’’ manner; it was not in the O.Henry 
manner; it was not in the John V. A. 
Weaver manner; it was not in the Artemas 
Ward manner; it was not in the Mountain 
white manner, the ‘Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine’’ manner; it was not in the manner of 
the moonshiner. 

She was just the first lady of the land, 
just exactly the kind of woman Andrew 
Jackson married, and she smoked her corn- 
cob pipe like a lady, just as well as any 
new grandmother flapper smokes cigar- 
ettes. This was her speech. I will never 
forget it, to my dying day. 

“My boy, I love you like my own son. 
[like spoiled, wandering boys. God knows, 
I have had enough of my own. I have 
never failed to feed one of them. They have 
written me their poetry and they have 
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read me their poetry. I know all about 
that; it was good poetry. I feed every boy 
who comes here. I have never begrudged 
anything a Christian should give. Yoy 
boys break our hearts and don't care. You 
think a poem can settle it. A poem can't 
settle it. What I am giving you, I am giy. 


ing you. It is my gift to you, and you are. 


not giving anything in return. You can't 
give me anything in return. I can recite 
your poem. I could have recited it years 
before you were born, and then some 
more. They are all alike and mighty purty. 

‘I want you to come in and eat a-plenty, 
I want you to come in and eat with my 
sons and daughters, and take a second and 
third helping out of the same dishes and I 
don’t begrudge you anything. You are no 
better and no worse than any other small 
boy. If you think you are the only boy 
who ever wrote poetry, you are just a 
damned fool. I will take care of people 
just like you until I die. I have never be- 
grudged anybody anything. Go in and eat 
your dinner, boy. I can’t eat. I think I will 
sit and smoke. The family can eat with 
you. 

That speech was in the United States 
language. I went in and ate, temporarily 
chastened by the words of grandma. But! 
ate heartily as unto the Lord. There was 
grace before meat, as there always is in 


such a house, and there was mince-pie at § 


the end. Hostetter’s Almanac hung by the 
clock. The clock ticked loudly between 
our helpings. 

After due meditation by the open fire 
with a family equally chastened, I walked 
out on the porch, where grandma was 
plainly thinking us over some more. Agaif 
my nerve was up. I waved my poem in the 
air again. I said, “I thank you very much. 
I want to square myself by leaving this 
poem, first reciting it. I am sure you will 
like it if you let me recite it." 

She said, with a broken heart, ‘Don't 
leave it, I can recite it. Good bye, my son.” 

Now all that happened in an Ultimate 
Region of the U. S. A. language, where 
the real wheat grows. 
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sheath Ill the little old one-night stand, until they 
y boy returned from the book-store across the 
idged There is a story of my adventures in street. 

You Southern Texas that has been told so many They came back triumphant, but even 
You | _ times the wrong way that it gives me ex- more fluttered. They were in Texas, so left 
can't quisite pleasure to seize this opportunity out the letter r. Otherwise they spoke the 
. give to tell it with the real elaborations, just as United States language. They said, ‘Mr. 
ys i ithappened, with nature’sownadornments. Lindsay, we just couldn't find your books. 
can't I gave an afternoon recital ina town so That book-store man has just run out of all 
Cite small it had to be done under the auspices of them. They ain't one to be had in the 
years | of the distinguished local pastor, rather town, he says. He says he can't get one for 
some | than any school, in order to make it a suc- weeks and weeks, maybe for years. Now 

cess. It was about 4:30. My song was done. we want your name in a book, so we 
a Two or three professors of so-called Eng- bought three brand-new Bibles. Now 
. my lish from township high-schools in that won't you just as a favor, Mr. Lindsay, 
and | stretch of the State had come forward just for once, write your autograph in 
nd] | with books of mine which I was to auto- these Bibles? We want your name just so 
eno | graph, according to immemorial custom bad and you are taking the six o'clock 
mal} ? on United States lecture tours. Three old train out, and we know you are never 
boy ladies who looked just like the cartoons coming back, and we want just to have 
ta of the female dry fanatics in the middle your name written down, that’s all.”’ 

ople pages of Judge came chippering forward, Now I am a blaspheming, sinful man, 
be | thinking it was a new and wonderful idea. but I have no disposition to lay profane 

cat They had never heard of such a thing, and _ hands on the altar, or despoil the Bible in 
will it struck them just like lightning. any way whatsoever. It means too much 
vith Now I like to read Judge, and I agree to too many good young people. I was 

with about a third of it, but Ido not care torn with conflicting emotions. I have a 
ates | for its cartoons of the W. C. T. U. L like peculiar reverence for a brand-new, gilt- 
rily ) those old gals and I prefer them to any edged Bible. It looks as though some reck- 
at] | flapper that ever swore a swear.I canstand less, undaunted soul is starting out to be 

a for the ladies all mitts better than the good again. 

‘ frumps all garters and gin. This, of course, These looked like $5 Bibles. The old 
at is terrible. It keeps nfe from being a guest _ ladies had just gone crazy from my discreet 
the tof the best, (the most confidential,) night poetry. They were pillars in the church! 
nen clubs in New York City. And look at them! They made the above 

So when I describe these three old ladies speech again, so I sat me down to the 

fre as looking like the cartoons of the W. C. sacrilege. I wrote in the first Bible, ‘‘I did 

ed T. U. in Judge, I mean it for praise. They not write this book. Yours truly, Vachel 
at knew a lot, but still retained their inno- Lindsay.’’ 

ie cence and their mitts. If you do not know The old lady who offered me the second 
he what a mitt is, lexplain. A mitt isan old- Bible, piped up and said, ‘Now, Mr. 
h. fashioned knit glove without fingers. They Lindsay, we know it makes you nervous 
is used to be worn in the first families every- to write in Bibles, but they were all the 
il where in Belva Lockwood days, on the good books that man had. Why not write 

female hand. These gals still stuck to their a verse of Scripture, just a short verse, and 
ra | mitts and their prejudices. But the idea of sign your name?”’ 

" an author autographing his book! What a I said, ‘‘Dear sister, I write what all 
tb wonderful good pious mew idea! They men know is the shortest verse in the 
re made me promise most solemnly to wait Bible. ‘Jesus wept. Yours truly, Vachel 

tight there by the pitcher of ice-water, by Lindsay.’”’ 
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The next lady insisted on a scriptural 
quotation. 

I said, ‘No, I am a man of sin, but you 
cannot tempt me further. Here is some- 
thing purely week-day a lady friend of 
mine in New York who runs a typewriter 
taught me once. It contains almost all 
the letters of the alphabet, and is a good 
practice sentence. I know you will like it. 
‘Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of the party. Yours 
truly, Vachel Lindsay.’”’ 

Now these people make you city folks 
mad, of course, but they hold in their 
mitts the King James version of the 
Bible, and they are all orators and pre- 
serve in magnificent periods the United 
States language, and no flapper can 
dethrone them with her meanness, let 
her squall and caterwaul as she will. 

The United States language is deeply 
rooted in these far-away, mitt-wearing 
places. 


IV 


The United States language lies in wait 
for you at the end of any very long, very 
dim, stubbornly unbroken winding path 
in the forty-eight States of the Union. 
I have insisted, throughout this essay, 
that it is eloquent, that it is forensic. 
Some of its best examples are long sen- 
tences that occupy a whole page and make 
only one paragraph, and yet they are exhil- 
arating and as clear as a child's tinted 
block map of the forty-eight States. 

Now I reverse my position, to indicate 
that the U. S. A. language contains within 
its depths the possibility of quip and epi- 
gtam—that sometimes a great speech in 
the United States language may be com- 
pletely annihilated by a short sentence 
in the same tongue, v-hen the orator pauses 
for a reply, and gets it. 

Once in a Western State, under the eve- 
ning shadow of the Rockies, I wandered 
one Saturday into the lovely home of 
somebody who was a friend of a friend 
of a friend of a friend. She turned out to be 


the very young private secretary of a mature 
big business man of that town. She was, 
highly meritorious and charming person, 
and like all people deep in the routing 
of high-office-building kinds of business, | 
Sunday was her day for a grand bust. 

Frankly, I was merely grateful to reach 
the world of bath-tubs again, and to get | 
my new friends to give me a clean shirt | 
from the rag-bag. I dropped the old | 
one out of the bathroom window Satur. 
day at nearly midnight. These are the 
problems of the troubadour. 

Often, when we are beggars, human 
faces are like great bubbles on a colossal 
wave, and it is indeed cruel to realize how 
much is lost on both sides, the faces 
go by so fast. Thus, alas, shirts seem, 
often, more important. Most elaborate 
and too-flattering letters of introduction 
had preceded me. This little private sec- 
retary did not know any of this about the 
great bubbles on the colossal wave and I 
had no time to explain to her. I found, 
after Sunday breakfast, that she had 
believed the letters. So she had done up 
a basket of sandwiches, had on her 
walking shoes and was going to walk 
north with this highly recommended 
person to Kingdom Come or the North 
Pole, or most anywhere else along the 
eastern ridge of the Rockies, and t’hell 
with that mature business man. 

I have no doubt she has married her 
business man by now, is likely his second 
wife,—and looks back with an indulgent 
smile upon the days when she was grimly 
determined to be a prodigal daughter, 
whether the prodigal son wanted her to 
be or not. 

Grandma, who was the head of that 
house, as she is in so many houses, gave 
us a pretty fierce look as we started out, 
but this was Sunday and granddaughter 
earned her own living, and did she give 
a damn? 

We wandered along until noon on 
a beautifully paved highway, one of the 
great arteries of our splendid West, 4 
road macadam, exquisitely adapted to het 
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untrained maiden feet. Now, understand, 
jt wasn't a bad day for me; we gathered 
daisies and all that, chirped along, and it 
may have been any day of the week to me, 
but it was Sunday to her. 

She meant no harm; certainly she meant 
no harm. She spoke the British language 
on Sundays, being still educated. It was 
long, long before the day of flappers, and 
even automobiles were rather scarce. Cov- 
ered wagons still had the right-of-way, 
and a few of them passed us painted with 
the almost obliterated legend, ‘‘Pike’s 
Peak or Bust.’’ Only old men remember 
that legend, but let us gather round the 
fire and meditate on this story. After all, 
a man is young but once, and the way of 
a man with a maid is past finding out. 
You just bet. Especially this time. 

About noon I was hungry, and so was 
she. We had been all morning in an echo- 
ing hollow in the mountains, where every- 
thing we said was like the buzzing of two 
mosquitoes inside a violoncello; the rever- 
beration was magnificent, yet vowels and 
consonants came back from Pike's Peak, 
sharp, staccato, exquisitely articulated, 
and if we had reached the soulful under- 
standing where secrets should be told, we 
did not have the chance. We were both 
natural orators, alas, and did not know the 
sign-language. 

The narrowing road skirted the edge of 
one of those terrible cliffs, where the rock 
goes way down on the left hand and goes 
way up on the right hand, and everything 
is overdramatized. Way down below on 
the left, where there was hardly enough 
sliding shale so one could climb to the 
road, even if desperate, there were five big 
old tents and the general signs of a per- 
manent camp. Waddling and storming 
around among the tents was a terrific 
woman swearing, swearing, swearing to 
herself. She was bred by Butte out of 
Cripple Crick. She enjoyed every echo of 
herself or her past. She had survived 
enough to wreck a regiment and had 
grown strong and her memory for impre- 
Cation was excellent. Every husband she 
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had ever killed left her his vocabulary in 
his will, and Pike's Peak was not only 
good at echo and echolalia, but at lip 
reading, as well. 

Suddenly, out of one of the tents about 
seven creatures that looked to be dogs 
came climbing up the sliding shale toward 
us in single file; as they grew closer we 
decided they were not dogs. 

In one lifetime this supreme wife of the 
Devil had bred her dogs back through a 
million years till they had become wolves 
and wild-dogs. Then she had inbred them 
with coyotes, and such-like sneaks, and 
being an Amazon, she had killed off the 
males. Not a he-bark to be heard in the 
pack, and they were certainly after our 
flesh, blood and bones, and the only thing 
that saved us was the narrowness of the 
path of sliding shale, and the exceedingly 
difficult climb. The top dog turned back, 
exhausted by climbing, without reaching 
our high road. 

This old lady had the military point of 
view. She climbed up the cliff herself and 
shook her fist at us and called my noble 
little private secretary things that would 
make any noble woman turn pale, and she 
said, ‘What are you doing, disturbing my 
dogs, etc., breaking up my peace, etc., dis- 
turbing my rights, etc., fooling with my 
premises, etc., and what do you mean by 
disturbing my dogs, etc.?’’ She enjoyed 
every echo, were it vowel or consonant. 

Since we were about 100 feet above on 
the public highway, we hardly realized 
we were doing anything to her or to her 
dogs. She spoke quite a caricature of the 
United States language. The fluency, the 
volubility was there, and the peculiar in- 
tonations and outline, and her sentences 
were one chapter long and all one para- 
graph. Finally, she and her ladies’ aid so- 
ciety, her woman's literary club, grew 
weary and went back into their tents. All 
they said came back twice from the furthest, 
highest snow-filled caiion; and obviously 
—the pack and the woman had ‘a mania 
of echolalia. 

We were really alarmed. I hated to think 
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of my sentimental shepherdess being talked 
to like that by a woman of the world. She 
was too young to know about these things, 
being not over twenty-six. 

We went way out on a sort of platform 
of the cliff that made a balcony, inacces- 
sible to those curs, but over their tents 100 
feet. The road on one side of us was pre- 
cisely on our level. Way down below on 
the other side, dogs and tents. 

We ate our lunch in peace, or at least 
during a lull of the battle. The dogs went 
back to sleep, hate-weary and echo-weary. 
It was a dull, lazy, sunny day, except for 
those dogs. No one came and no one went 
on the highroad for quite awhile. 


V 


At last around the corner slowly, slowly, 
came one more ‘“‘Pike’s Peak or Bust”’ 
covered wagon and it had nearly busted. 
As we sat we could look it straight in 
the eye, and dream. 

I knew the outfit; ic was unmistakable. 
It came from a region of Georgia, just 
one day’s journey south of the mountains 
and the moonshiners. The lone driver of 
the wagon was the type I will love till 
the Judgment Day. In the most desperate 
year of my life men like him shared their 
mouldy cornmeal with me and gave me 
their own blankets while they slept in the 
cold and charged me nothing, and did it 
in the name of Christ our brother. 

So I was all for that old hook-wormy 
poor white the minute I laid eyes on him. 
He was about gone to his reward. He 
leaned forward, pushing on the reins, 
slapping them on the horses’ backs, and 
hitting the horses with a whip which 
had a long single piece of twine string 
for a snapper. Only a poor white would 
have thought of that. His harness was 
mended with wire and rusty nails. 

The horses had fallen apart several 
times, and there had been no veterinarian 
anywhere, and they had been put together 
by some reckless taxidermist who had 
left off one ear and some pieces of back- 


bone. The whole outfit went north along 
that road, because it was too tired to Stop. 
There were four wheels on the wagon and 
the wheels were greased. That is about 
all I can say for the wagon. 

The private secretary and the troubadour 
waved their hands and hailed him as, 
man and a brother, and he waved a languid, 
stringy whip. Speech took too much energy, 





He kept one eye half open lest he drive | 


over the cliff, but gave the other its 
Sabbath rest. He was a hook-worm poor 
white, all right, all right, all right. 

Now comes the irrelevancy, now comes 
the perfect actor who makes the occasional 
rounded episode in real life. Now comes 
the actor who has forced me to remember 
this episode from the days before a certain 
redbird sang. 

Marching under the hind wheels of the 
wagon was a bulldog as high bred and 
silent and terrible as bulldogs can get. 
He plainly had run away from luxurious 
Peachtree street and north on Peachtree 
road and had chosen his own new 
master. He was under that wagon by 
free-will and grace, and not by neces- 
sity, with neither chain, collar nor muzzle. 
Maybe he, too, had been fed by the last 
pinch of mouldy meal when it was the 
gift of a brother. 

Anyhow, he was there to guard that 
Hell and damnation outfit. It has taken 
me all these years to name him, but now 
I have his name. Here it is; I thought it 
up all by myself, here in Spokane, as 
it were, millenniums afterward. I name 
him Leonidas-Davy Crockett-Robert E. 
Lee-Stonewall Jackson-First Battle of Bull 
Run-Atlanta Con#itution-Peachtree Road- 
Persimmon Pup. I think this gives you his 
style. He was as silent and invisible as 
Destiny, there between the hind wheels. 

The curs at the bottom of the valley, 
below the patch of sliding shale, saw 
only the top of the covered wagon, only 
the three ears of the horses, only the hat 
of the hook-worm poor-white. The horses 
had stopped to breathe and that was 
enough to make those hell-hounds raven- 
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ing. They tore up the sliding shale in 
single file with a hundred times the fury 
they went at us, and, alas, they did not 
see Jackson standing like a stone wall 
under the wheels. Mad from echolalia, 
hearing her own bark come back like the 
roar of a blast-furnace twice from Pike's 
Peak, the first hydrophobia she-wolf 
climbed up to the highroad. At the very 
top she had to go over a little guarding 
parapet-rim and she was somewhat spent. 
Stonewall Jackson bit her in the neck and 
threw her over a sheer place on the cliff. 
The man and his horses did not look 
around; they were still in a North Georgia 
trance. Stonewall Jackson hurled one 
whelp at a time into perdition over the 
steepest parts of the cliff, often onto the 
top of the tents they climbed out of—and 
not a single whelp knew until it was too 
late that it was rushing into the jaws. 
As they went over the cliff and hit the 
jagged spurs and thorns and flint, the 
private secretary put her fingers into her 
eats. And then took them out again. 
She, too, was getting echo-intoxicated. 
The old lady bred from Butte out of 
Cripple Crick had not yet spoken. She 
seemed to think a time had come for silent 
action. She went into another tent and 
lifted a trap-door into the bowels and in- 
ternal workings of the earth. Then new 
hydrophobia she-wolves came forth with 
an amazing blood-cry, roused by the death 
screams of the dying woman's club mem- 
bers hurled over the cliff. But they had to 
climb the hill one at a time. It was indeed 
a natrow path of sliding shale. Almost all 
of them went to destruction instantly— 
the deadest little hydrophobia she-wolves 
that ever climbed a steep hill to interfere 
with an utter stranger-man on the free 
United States highway. The old lady went 
into another tent, opened another trap- 
door into the bowels and internal work- 
ings of the earth, but the new pack would 
not climb the hill. They began to tear to 
pieces their screaming sisters at the foot of 
the cliff who were not yet dead. They were 
Coyotes every one, foaming now with a 
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queer lust that seemed to be wakened by 
the cries of the disemboweled. 

Meanwhile North Georgia had not 
looked around at Leonidas. He was trying 
to light a stogie. But he dimly apprehended 
that eloquence had begun, and lifted one 
eyelid as the United States poetess at the 
foot of the cliff began her oration. She 
swore until the echoes were ravening, 
ravening. I can't think of anything she 
said that one could print, but since in our 
most advanced literature it is permitted to 
use dots and dashes, on occasions that 
touch tender hearts most intimately, I 
shall use dots in a moderate way. 
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“os enue " she said, describing his horses. 
Then she said precisely the same thing 
describing his harness. Then she said pre- 
cisely the same thing describing the whip. 
Then she said the same thing describing 
the wheels on the wagon, and then she 
said the same thing describing the wagon. 

Echolalia, echolalia! She had not yet 
seen the bulldog. He was back, standing 
like a stone wall under the wheels. 

She began again. Something awful had 
happened, and that male up there had done 
it. Her own dogs were tearing her skirts 
and she was beating them off with a 
blacksnake whip. Again she went on to 
the horses, the harness, the wheels. 
Echolalia, echolalia! Then, fearing she had 
missed something, she went back to the 
whip with the silly piece of twine string 
for a lash. Suddenly, realizing that she 
hadn't yet mentioned that Georgia cracker 
personally, she began again. She called 
him a hydrophobia she-wolf, if you know 
what I mean. She did it with an elabora- 
tion worthy of the Almanach De Gotha. 
Of course, she missed his sex, but then 
what difference does it make? 

But he made no mistake. North Georgia 
was roused to action. North Georgia would 
reply. He leaned over the cliff and said, 
‘That's just what you are your own self! 
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THE WHITE RIBBONERS 


BY DUFF GILFOND 


journalistic fraternity’s incontrover- 

tible rejection from Heaven, it would 
be its treatment of that great moral organ- 
ization, the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union. What have the newspaper 
boys written about the dry ladies in the 
past few years? That they demanded the 
recall of an American consul at Boulogne 
because he said *‘Hurrah for Prohibition!"’ 
and then sardonically passed champagne 
around at a dinner to Gertrude Ederle; that 
they entreated the trustees of Columbia 
University to remove Dr. Butler for speak- 
ing in contempt of the Volstead Act; that 
they denounced the New York State 
Health Commissioner for being quoted 
and featured on the same page as Dr. 
Butler; that they boycott grocers who keep 
home brew ingredients, jewelers who sell 
hip flasks, and department stores whose 
advertisements display women with cig- 
arettes; and that they raised a horrible 
hullabaloo over Lord Birkenhead, who, 
they charged, took a drink before a lecture 
at Grace Methodist Church in Sioux City, 
Iowa! A nice impression to give of ladies 
who sacrifice husband and home to a holy 
cause! No wonder the average American 
has come to think of the W. C. T. U. as a 
band of sniffing old women who bark and 
bite whenever their neighbors smell the 
least bit hoppy. 

Mention is never made of the real work 
of these heroic women, dragging their 
docile husbands from house of worship to 
house of worship on their day of rest, that 
the children in even the remotest Sunday- 
schools may be told of the bane of alcohol. 
How many of us know of their incessant 


T ANY one reason might be given for the 
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labor with babies, foreigners, prisoners 
and Congressmen? The explanation—shame 
on the press!—no doubt lies in the fact that 
they are no longer young and beautiful. 
Ruth Elders or even Ruth Snyders are never 
written down by the newspaper men. A 
trim ankle is all the justification they want 
for an enthusiastic or at least a sympa- 
thetic story. But women who give the 
time that they might waste upon removing 
wrinkles and redistributing flesh to the 
uplift of humanity are always disparaged 
by a debauched press. If they wore red, 
bobbed their hair and loaded the atmos- 
phere with Cologne water, there would be 
no stint in extolling their efforts. But since 
they shun all passionate colors, and are 
mainly bespectacled and of Gothic build, 
they needs must be abused. Perhaps the 
old girls do look a bit severe. But what if 
their lips turn down? Is not the seriousness 
of their project enough excuse? What 
though their necks be wrinkled and un- 
lovely? It is from prayer. 
Psychoanalysts and other antinomians 
have even tried to make it appear that this 
lack of pulchritude is the genesis of their 
passion to save humanity. When women 
are attractive and enjoying life, say these 
alleged scientists, they do not want 0 
deprive others of the kick in it. Knowing 
that homeliness is the most provoking 
charge that can be made against women, it 
is natural that the enemies of the tempet- 
ance cause should adopt that explanation. 
But they have worked from a false prem- 
iss. Men or publicity or psychoanalytic 
approval can have no value to women who 
are responding to a Higher Urge. What 
matter that they are spurned by mundane 
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man when they have the approval of God 
Himself? 

True, some ladies join the W. C. T. U. 
because of past suffering or future promise: 
a drunken father or an ambitious husband 
in the Prohibition Unit. A few have been 
ordered by their chiropractors to lose 
themselves in social work. But the great 
majority have been personally delegated 
by God to do His business on earth. They 
scorn the layman’s idea that Volstead is 
the author of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Only Jahveh Himself could have wrought 
that divine change in the Constitution. Is 
the W. C. T. U. occasionally accused of 
intolerance, as when a New York chapter 
refused to give former Senator Wadsworth 
an opportunity to present the other side 
of Prohibition? To these ladies there is no 
other side. A skeptic once asked one of 
them how they could be sure they were in 
the right. She replied: ‘‘Can God's side be 
other than the right one?”’ 

Since God is the sponsor of the move- 
ment, its success depends on prayer rather 
than on money. ‘‘Prayer,"’ said Dr. Ella 
A. Boole, president of the national organ- 
ization, at the last convention, ‘changes 
things; it will bring the final victory.” 
Hence one day a year and one hour a day 
are set aside for petitions to the throne of 
Grace, and every meeting, though there be 
three in one day, is started and ended with 
prayer. The noon hour has been dedicated 
to this confidential communion with God, 
and the fact that it is always noon some- 
where on earth enables the organization 
to be in constant communication with its 
Founder. Such a monopolization of the 
Omnipotent ear may not seem fair to other 
pious movements, but it is for humanity, 
not for themselves, that the old girls are 
inconsiderate. Subjects for supplication 
are unlimited: the continued growth of 
the organization, the preservation of dry 
Congressmen, a concoction of liquor 
whereof one drop would kill an elephant. 
In the event of an unusually successful dry 
taid they hold special services. At a recent 
executive meeting of the District of Co- 
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luinbia chapter one woman suggested that 
the police be requested to confer special 
parking privileges on the members while 
they were in session. She was promptly re- 
buffed. *‘All we have ever attained in our 
great work,’’ she was told, ‘‘was through 
mother-love and prayer. Let us not conde- 
scend to ask anything of the police."’ 


II 


The Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
as it is called by its members, was founded 
through prayer back in 1874, when a 
group of consecrated women knelt in the 
snow before a saloon in Hillsboro, Ohio. 
Its motto is ‘For God and Home and 
Every Land,” its objects ‘‘Peace, Purity 
and Prohibition,’ and its badge a bow of 
white ribbon to denote the purity of the 
wearer. When a member dies each visiting 
White Ribboner drops one of these bows 
into the casket, so that the deceased meets 
her Master in an exceptionally pure con- 
dition. The Union Signal, their weekly 
journal, says: ‘‘Once more the gate of 
Heaven has swung open to admit one of 
our loved W. C. T. U. members to receive 
her crown after the cross-bearing of many 
years."’ Being of divine inspiration, the 
movement is necessarily very poetic. At 
the last national convention every member 
who had brought ten neophytes into the 
organization was symbolized by a red 
pasteboard brick. These bricks, of which 
there were 5500, were built into a Wall of 
Defense, representing the Union's patriotic 
protection of American homes against the 
hellish liquor traffic. 

The organization is divided into 10,000 
chapters, and so there is one in nearly 
every American community, including 
even such Sodoms as New York, Union 
Hill, N. J., and San Francisco. Bible read- 
ing, prayer, hymns and spectacles make 
the chapter meetings sober affairs, and at 
one I attended a dear old sister, wearing a 
Victorian black velvet neck-band, dozed 
off and snored. But things take a livelier 
turn when the booze reports start. One 
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member, sharp of mind as well as of body, 
sets the ball rolling with the news that on 
a recent automobile trip she counted 
eighty-three vineyards in fifty miles. An- 
other, suffering from varicose veins but an 
indefatigable worker withal, adds to the 
dismay with the report that a very prom- 
inent citizen in her town, whom she has 
just interviewed, had liquor on his breath. 
But quickly the pained clucks and whispers 
are offset by the revelation that a notorious 
bootlegger has lost his best friend through 
poisoned whisky and has promised to tell 
all he knows. A bootlegger’s bad luck in- 
variably throws the dry ladies into ec- 
stasies. Sometimes the wife of a Prohibition 
official invites her husband to thrill her 
colleagues with tales of mishaps to boot- 
leggers. These are Christian women and 
she has no cause to fear that they will steal 
her Charlie. Another favorite feature is the 
admission of a new member, who takes the 
total abstinence pledge and is then decor- 
ated with the badge of purity and ac- 
claimed by song. Frequently her mother 
was a member of the W. C. T. U. in the 
bad old days when mothers had to sniff 
their sleeping boys to see if they had been 
drinking. Thank God those days are over! 
And so another prayer. 

These women, unlike their self-centered 
pretty sisters, are performing a gigantic 
task for humanity. They not only shadow 
the imbiber with a rolling pin, but steal 
into his home by mother-love. Temperance 
work starts at the cradle and one depart- 
ment of every chapter has for its business 
the winning of the mother through the 
baby. When a baby is born a notation is 
made in a little book, and on Christmas, 
Easter and other holidays it is favored with 
a greeting from the W. C. T. U. On its 
birthday it receives congratulations, and 
when cutting teeth, condolences. Occasion- 
ally it is visited and its mother told how 
beautiful it is. Eventually, perhaps, the 
mother consents to sign a pledge ‘‘to teach 
my child the principles of total abstinence 
and purity."’ If, in addition, she pays the 
dues. the baby becomes a White Ribbon 


Recruit. At the following local convention 
it is consecrated and a bow of white ribbon 
is tied around its wrist. Any child under 
eight is eligible to be a W. R. R. Young 
as he is, he soon understands the purpose 
of the order and brings his problems to his 
leader. Always embarrassing is the query, 
“If God says not to drink beer, why does 
Daddy?’’ Here, in the cause of temperance, 
the W. R. R. gets his first shock about 
paternal rectitude. 

Children over eight are promoted into 
the Loyal Temperance Legion, in which 
organization they sign their own pledge. 
“Desiring to Obey the Laws of Health,” 
it reads, “‘the Laws of my Country and the 
Laws of God, I promise, God helping me, 
not to buy, drink, sell or give alcoholic 
liquors while I live; from all tobacco I'll 
abstain, and never take God's name in 
vain.’’ The W. C. T. U. has been criticized 
for exacting such a pledge for life from 
children of the delicate age of eight. Buta 
visit to an L. T. L. meeting offers convine- 
ing proof that these children know quite 
well what it is all about. Once I sawa 
picture of a luscious bunch of grapes held 
before a class. ‘‘Now if these beautiful 
grapes were left to grow stale and rotten,” 
explained the leader, ‘‘you would have—” 
““Home brew,"’ piped one youngster. A 
well-trained little girl related with the 
horror of a grandmother in the adult or- 
ganization that she had seen a drunken 
man in the alley behind her house. ‘“What 
did you do?’’ questioned the leader. “I 
called the other children,’’ she replied, to 
that good lady's gratification, ‘‘and we 
hollered “You broke the law! You broke 
the law!’ "’ 

The task of an L. T. L. leader is not en- 
viable. Although some of the children 
come from respectable Christian homes 
where the ‘‘Keep Thyself Pure’’ certificate 
is framed and set on the piano, others, 
gathered up on the streets of the slums, ate 
difficult to handle. Products of a jazz age 
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schools, these debauched youngsters have 
little reverence for the sober and elderly. 
And even Prohibition becomes dull when 
lorified in a shrill voice. But the earnest 
old girls make up for their physical de- 
ficiencies by the punch they inject into 
their tirades. Prohibition is put across 
with mottoes, anecdotes, cheers, banners 
and yells. Every L. T. L. member is a 
National Prohibition Guard whose motto 
is “Safeguard America’s Future.’’ He is 
symbolized by a link in a pasteboard chain 
which secures the gates of the famous Wall 
of Defense. A new member is represented 
by a blue link and called a Go-Forwarder; 
an old member is a Hold-Faster and a red 
link in the chain. Over 2,000,000 young- 
sters belong to the L. T. L. Each must 
memorize the prescribed catechism, re- 
peated at each meeting. Part of it follows: 
Q. What great victory was won in 1917? 
A. The passage in Congress of the National 
Constitutional Prohibition Act. 
Q. What is the Eighteenth Amendment? 
A. A law. 
Q. What kind of a law? 
A. A good law. 
Q. What is a bootlegger? 
A. A lawbreaker. 
Q. Where should he be? 
A. In jail. 
Q. Who is worse, he who sells liquor or he who 
drinks it? 
A. He who sells it. 
Q. How do we start a meeting? 
A. With — 
Q. Why do we pray? 
A. Because we belong to the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. 
Q. Why is the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union nice to you children? 
A. Because they love us. 


The W. C. T. U. always makes its bene- 
ficiaries feel that mother-love, and not ad- 
diction to a cause, prompts its interest in 
them. Despite the obscene psychoanalytic 
contention that a satisfying love life at 
home would keep these ladies out of the 
homes of others, we know by their own 
testimony that it is only because they love 
humanity to distraction that they carry 
on their crusade. When they visit foreign 
families, for example, they teach them to 
speak English, to pray for a sick child, 
and to bathe oftener. It is only because 
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they want them to be good, true Ameri- 
cans that they stress the doctrine of ab- 
stinence. In their public addresses they 
may blame the foreigner for his opposition 
to Prohibition and remind him ‘‘that boats 
are still running to Europe,"’ but in his 
home they are verily Big Sisters. At first 
the foreign women are usually disappointed 
with them; every one loves his fairy god- 
mother to be beautiful. Moreover, praying 
for a sick child doesn’t always cure its 
stomach-ache. But, if the husband resents 
this interference (with his immoral taste 
for wine), the wife soon comes to ap- 
preciate it. She does not hesitate to bring 
all her problems to her patron. ‘‘How do 
American ladies have little bit children?”’ 
shyly whispered one Italian mother of 
eight to a White Ribboner. This was in- 
deed a difficult question, even for one of 
God's representatives, but she did not 
sidestep it. ‘I'll tell you,’’ she said, 
firmly. ‘‘Keep your thoughts clean."’ 

The inmates of jails, hospitals and bar- 
racks are regularly treated to comfort kits 
and temperance talks. In boasting of its 
work for Uncle Sam's boys, the W. C. T. U. 
is proudest of the fact that it was one of 
the very few organizations during the war 
that didn’t send cigarettes to France. The 
sick are constantly supplied with flowers— 
after they have served at conventions and 
the like. A medical department in each 
chapter keeps busy ferreting out substi- 
tutes for Peruna, Lydia Pinkham's Vege- 
table Compound and other such stimulat- 
ing remedies. Although alcohol is not 
specifically forbidden the members for 
medicinal purposes, its use is thoroughly 
discouraged. The doctors who prescribed 
whisky during the influenza epidemic were 
bitterly denounced. God's methods, says 
the W. C. T. U., should always be given 
preference. 

One group in each chapter attends the 
sessions of the nearest rum Court to give 
the learned judge moral support. In sen- 
tencing a bootlegger, though the culprit 
be flanked by a gang of his cronies, a judge 
is not likely to let his private weaknesses 
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influence him when the righteous glare of 
a row of gray-haired viragoes pierces him. 
Nor will he let the sight of a pleasing 
curve dilute justice in the presence of such 
austere and respectable monitors. 

Congressmen must be watched, too. At 
the national legislative headquarters in 
Washington a card for each Honorable is 
kept on file, recording all of his votes on 
dry measures. Another file contains a card 
for each W. C. T. U. member in the coun- 
try, arranged according to her congres- 
sional district. When an Honorable needs 
a little prodding he is visited by the legis- 
lative director of the organization, and 
should he be pachydermatous the women 
back home are immediately notified to 
write and telegraph. But the legislators 
do not find these ladies nearly as formid- 
able as they look. Sometimes the less 
boozy Congressmen are invited to tea at 
headquarters, where they are told exactly 
how many women in their districts swear 
by Prohibition. 


Ill 


Actuated by mother-love and the gospel 
of Christ, the old girls nevertheless find 
militancy very effective in dealing with 
the more recalcitrant Congressmen. One 
cannot invite such a man as Mr. Hill, of 
the Maryland Free State, to a tea and get 
any useful results. When that illustrious 
(and now departed gentleman) was mis- 
behaving himself on the Child Labor 
Amendment (that is, in the opinion of the 
W. C. T. U.), a delegation of White Rib- 
boners was sicked on him in the lobby of 
the Capitol. ‘‘You are against babies!"’ 
they screamed, clutching him fiercely, 
‘and what makes it worse, for beer! We 
threaten you we will visit every mother 
in your district and tell her Mr. Hill is 
for beer, not babies.’’ But Mr. Hill 
thought he had been very kind to the 
babies in wet Baltimore. ‘‘If you do that,”’ 
he said, as soon as he could catch his 
breath, “‘I'll campaign with a baby under 
each arm and a bottle of beer in each 


pocket. I have the babies and I can get the 

The tremendous influence wielded in 
politics by the dry sisters was brought 
out at the hearings of the Campaign Funds 
Investigating Committee, of which Sen- 
ator James A. Reed of Missouri was chair- 
man. Even that sophisticated statesman 
was flabbergasted by the achievements of 
the Pennsylvania ladies, who, when the 
Legislature failed to run the State as pure 
women would have it, set up their own 
government and for three years ran it 
themselves. In 1923 the Pennsylvania 
Legislature passed a law for the enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment, but 
failed to make an appropriation to enforce 
it. Refusing to allow this trick to frustrate 
them, the girls took a carefully guarded 
scheme to the dry Governor Gifford Pin- 
chot. It was simple enough. If the law- 
makers would not pay for the wringing 
out of their great State, they (the girls) 
would. The Governor was overwhelmed 
by this generosity and blessed the expedi- 
tion to drum up funds. Every source was 
squeezed by the zealous White Ribboners 
and before long two Deputy Attorneys 
General and a corps of dry law sleuths 
were being paid by the W. C. T. U. t 
purge Pennsylvania of the Demon Rum. 
On busy days, it was revealed at the com- 
mittee hearings, a dry agent would drink 
eight and ten dollars’ worth of liquor on 
his tour of the speakeasies. One of the 
skeptical Senators demanded to know how 
he could keep sober after drinking up so 
much evidence. It was explained that he 
often ‘‘stood for treats." 

Everything would have been hunky dory 
and Pennsylvania would have been a com- 
fort to these Christian ladies, who have 
so little voluptuous joy in life, had not 
Mrs. Maude T. Seymour, vice-president of 
their organization, behaved in a very uf- 
Christian manner to their president, Mrs. 
Ella M. George. She charged Mrs. George 
—may God be merciful to her!—with 
using part of the fund to promote the can- 
didacy of Governor Pinchot for the Senate. 
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Mrs. Seymour and her followers were sup- 
porting Pepper. But of course that wasn't 
the point. The point was that money col- 
lected from poor folks in the sacred cause 
of temperance ought not to be diverted to 
sordid politics. Mrs. George, whose white 
hair, gold spectacles and wrinkles bespoke 
her integrity, denied the allegation loudly, 
and the attitude of the two ladies toward 
each other at the committee hearing quite 
alarmed the Senators. The possibility of an 
unfriendly embrace between Christian 
women was really dismaying. Senator 
Reed quickly engaged Mrs. George in a 
tilt, part of which follows: 


Q. And do you spend much time in Harrisburg? 

A. 1 stay there while the Legislature is in 
session. 

Q. Like the Manufacturers’ Association? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. You were not there lobbying? 

A. Oh, yes, I was there. They call me a side- 
liner. 


and then: 


Q. And you paid for cases brought in the name 
of the State of Pennsylvania? 
A, Oh, yes. 


The awe-struck Senator lit a cigar, but 
something in the grandmotherly face of his 
witness prompted him to ask whether she 
objected. She did, most assuredly, and 
very deferentially Mr. Reed snuffed it out. 
The W. C. T. U. is always straightforward. 
It does not mince words or affect poses. 
Even its deadliest enemy, the Association 
against the Prohibition Amendmen:z, could 
not lay its persistent triumphs to feminine 
wiles. 

Disdainful of softness of heart, as, ap- 
parently, of softness of body, it recently 
insisted violently on the use of poison in 
denaturing alcohol, but added, however, 
that every bottle ought to be marked with 
a skull and crossbones. A man who took 
a drink on the scene of one of its picnics 
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had to be rescued by a blue-coat. At the 
Capital a speakeasy was picketed until the 
law could hold out no longer. Everywhere 
easy-going policemen are urged to arrest 
the stewed. No leniency is extended to the 
members themselves when they fall, and 
one was ousted last year because she trai- 
torously spoke for modification of the 
sacrosanct Eighteenth Amendment. 

Still more recent is the case of Mrs. M. 
E. Hunt, a widow past seventy, who for 
fifteen years had been devoting herself to 
the city and State organization at Musko- 
gee, Okla. So loyal was Mrs. Hunt to the 
holy cause that she would not even admit 
a tenant who drank into her large apart- 
ment-house. Naturally, one would slip 
through occasionally, but on her sniffing 
tours of inspection she soon discovered 
him and sent for the police. It was surely 
a shame that such a conscientious soul 
should be caught with a bottle of home 
brew in her own apartment! She could 
have said it was confiscated from a tenant, 
but she would not lie. Why should she? 
The doctor had ordered it for her stomach 
trouble and her superiors had given their 
sanction. It is probable that Mrs. Hunt 
expected the Union to shield her, after fif- 
teen years of faithfulness. But the Union 
did not. Deriding her excuse, it declared 
that she had broken ‘‘the white pledge of 
purity’’ and she was automatically read 
out of the organization. 

Mrs. Hunt foamed like her brew upon 
pouring. She demanded that the city 
chemist analyze it to prove its innocence. 
The analysis showed an alcoholic content 
of four per cent, enough, in the opinion of 
the Union, to impurify her. Mrs. Hunt 
lamented that her reputation had been 
blackened and pleaded for readmission. 
But the hearts of the authorities could not 
be softened, for the W. C. T. U. kind of 
purity, once lost, can never be regained. 

















KU KLUX 


BY W. A. S. DOUGLAS 


homa town several years before and 

made some friends among its people. 
I drilled two dry holes there, and then 
quit. Passing through again a while ago 
on my way to Dallas, I stopped off for a 
few hours for the purpose of drinking 
some Choctaw beer, a sweet, sour, potent 
beverage which all the might and power 
of the Anti-Saloon League has failed to 
stop Lo from brewing, drinking and selling. 

I headed for a joint where I felt sure of 
a hearty welcome. It was still run by 
Lizzie Gritts, a corpulent, smiling old 
Creek tribeswoman, black as the blackest 
Ethiopian, and, I should say, about as 
pure-bred a Negro as the late Booker T. 
Washington. But Lizzie was officially an 
Indian, with all the privileges pertaining 
to that status, for the Creeks had given 
her ancestors sanctuary back in slavery 
days, adopting them into the tribe and 
mixing the breeds. Lizzie must have been 
a throw-back to the pure African strain, 
for there were no signs of a Creek about 
her. Even her speech was Aframerican. 

I drank two bottles of her beer, and 
waited to talk of old times until two Katy 
freight trains, going in opposite direc- 
tions, had stopped bowing and scraping 
to each other on the tracks outside her 
open front door. Gradually there came 
quiet and we grew reminiscent over the 
oil boom that had turned this settlement 
into a noisy city for a few months and 
then reduced it over-night into a deserted 
village. I wanted to know particularly 
about the death of Adam Kapechik, a 
big blond Polak who used to mend my 
boots and those of the other drillers. 
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I HAD hunted oil in that little Okla- 


“I read in the papers,’’ I told her, 
“that he went crazy at a Fourth of July 
parade and started shooting at the march- 
ers. And then when the sheriff went after 
him he fought back and they had to kill 
him. I heard he had shell-shock when 
he was in the marines. Must have hit 
him again, sudden-like."’ 

Lizzie was gurgling a bottle of beer. 
She put it down on the table and stared 
at me a moment, her eyes almost popping 
out of her honest old black hide. 

“Is you-all Ku Klux?’’ she demanded. 
“I asks you is you-all Ku Klux?”’ 

‘Not by a damn sight,”’ I hastened to 
reply. “In the first place, I'm ineligible— 
born in the Old Country and therefore not 
a 100% American. Second place, I'm agin 
em. 

Lizzie took another long slug, put down 
the bottle, wiped her mouth with the 
back of her hand, scrutinized me for a full 
minute, and spoke again. 

‘Ku Klux got dat boy Adam,” she said 
and stopped short. 

“Why, I heard they put up a monument 
to him,’’ I answered in wonderment. ‘‘He 
was the war-hero of this man’s town, and 
I understood they just figured he went out 
of his head when he did the killing.” 

Lizzie was at the ice-box now, pulling 
the caps off two more cold bottles. 

‘‘Dat's what de papers said,"’ she replied 
as she came forward with a flagon in 
either fist. “De gemman what sent out de 
word from here he’s a Ku Klux and de 
boys all had him fix it dat way. Nobody 
never comes around here t’argue "bout it. 
Don'no as I should be a-telling you-all.” 

I kept her running back and forth from 
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the ice-box to the table until I had her 
thoroughly oiled and very talkative. 
Before I left she had given me the tale. 

Next morning, before the Dallas train 
was due to leave, I dropped round to the 
cemetery. I halted at last before a big 
granite shaft which bore the following 
quscription : 

Sacred to the Memory of Adam Kapechik, 
Late Private, United States Marine Corps. 
Born in Poland, August rgth, 1894. 
Died in this City, faly 4th, 1924. 

He fought as a volunteer in the army of his 

adopted country during the World War and was 

severely wounded in the engagement with the 
enemy at Chateau Thierry. He was twice deco- 
rated for individual heroism. 

The effect of his injuries was such that his 
mind gave way during the progress of a patriotic 
parade. He fired a machine-gun into the midst of 
the marchers, killing two of his fellow citizens. 
He was himself unavoidably slain while attempts 
were being made to overcome him. 

Realizing that he was unaware of what he did, 
this monument has been erected by popular sub- 
scription of his neighbors. Among the donors 
were the families which were bereaved by his 
act of madness. 

May His Soul Rest in Peace 

At the foot of the inscription, and set 
in the stone behird a piece of plate-glass, 
were the four «. «tals which Adam Kape- 
chik had won in the war. 

Lizzie Gritts had told me to look up 
Round Heels for corroboration and further 
details of the story. I did not get to the 
Smackover oil-fields until several weeks 
later, but I found Round Heels the first 
night in Joe Yancey’s dance-hall. 

She had certainly developed into a tough 
baby—soured, dopy, drink-sodden and 
looking forty instead of what she was, 
around twenty-two. You will know how 
hard she had become when I tell you she 
charged me five dollars to take a look at 
the thong marks on her back. In the old 
days she had been just a sweet, easy little 
kid, a bit too generous with her favors— 
which accounts for the name they gave her. 

Anyway, she checked up Lizzie’s story 
and gave me a lot more details, buttered 
in among curses and dragged out of her 
with slugs of Joe Yancey’s corn liquor. 
Between her and the old black Creek I got 
what I am now setting down. 


II 


Adam Kapechik had wormed his way out 
of Warsaw and managed to make the 
safety of Copenhagen without being picked 
up by the patrols hunting more cannon- 
fodder. Not that Adam was any sort of a 
coward. But he was trying to get to the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
which he knew as the United States, and 
no war was going to stop him. 

However, he landed in New York just 
in time to see the pot of gold, so to speak, 
take up arms itself. Adam, wandering 
around the streets, fell in love with the 
red stripes on a marine sergeant’s pants 
and got into talk with the wearer. Before 
he knew what had happened to him he 
was a marine himself and was picking up 
the rudiments of ‘“To the rear, march!”’ 
on the Quantico parade-ground. 

He learned to be a marine quicker than 
he got hold of the English language, but 
as that did not hinder his fighting qualifi- 
cations he went across with the firs? 
replacements and in due time became an 
excellent machine-gunner. While it is true 
that he was hit on the shoulder by a chunk 
of shrapnel, there is no proof that he was 
ever marked up for anything more than an 
average dose of first-contact shell-shock. 
Certainly not enough to set him off berserk, 
as the inscription on his tombstone was to 
say later on. 

Adam got his discharge in 1920, and, 
having saved up a few dollars and won 
American citizenship by virtue of his war 
service, he cast around for a spot to light 
on. His hunt ended in the little Oklahoma 
oil-town where he is buried today. Being 
a shoemaker by trade, he opened up a 
little workshop, and soon he was doing 
as well as the next fellow. 

Most everybody liked him. He was a 
big blond, smiling boy with a kind word 
or a joke in his broken English for every- 
one who came around. A crowd of the 
boys who had been in the war started to 
make a hang-out of his little store. He put 
in a shine-stand and a case of cigars and 
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cigarettes. He had everything he wanted 
now but a girl. Judged by Oklahoma 
standards he was dumb, what with his 
Old World ways. The fact didn’t set him 
in so good with the flappers. 

The Ku Klux Klan and Adam both got 
to going good about the same time in that 
neck of the woods. The local klavern was 
started off by a professional plugger who 
liked the lay-out down there so well that 
he decided to stick. He made the town 
his headquarters and worked all over the 
State, so that he came to be a high muck-a- 
muck, big enough to challenge the gang 
down in Atlanta and get away with it— 
for a while. Women and booze were his 
meat and they nabbed him in the end with 
a combination of both. He's doing a long 
stretch for murder right now. 

Faulkner, his name was. A _ short, 
scrubby, little man, all puffed up like a 
pouter pigeon. Acted decent enough till he 
got his hooks into the county and State 
political machinery. From then on he was 
hard-boiled. He got away with so much 
that he figured no thing or person could 
stop him. He has been made aware of his 
error since then. 

Right off the line he sold himself to 
Dr. Dody, the Baptist minister. The boys 
who hung around Adam's shoe shop used 
to call the doctor Old Horse Teeth. He 
was a tall, skinny man with long arms 
and bent legs like one of those big wicked 
monkeys. He had a greasy grin for the 
women, especially the young ones. 

Well, the parson gathered in a lot of his 
church folks for the Klan organizer—it 
was whispered they split the commissions 
—and first thing you knew he had all the 
bankers and the storekeepers. This made 
old Narcissus Harper, the Methodist 
preacher, sorer than Hell. But Faulkner 
soft-soaped him and got him to ride along 
by giving him an office. Cyclops or some- 
thing like that. 

Inside of a month all the big bugs in 
town had their nightshirts and pillow 
cases and were sneaking once a week into 
what used to be the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 


but what was now a full-fledged klavern, 
with a fiery cross blazing on the roof 
every night in red electric lights. 

At the go-off the young fellows laid 
away from it. They had lots of fun watch. 
ing the monthly parade from their usual 
hang-out at Adam's store. They used to 
plzy a game of picking out the Koo-Koos 
by their walk. Adam himself didn’t 
depend on the strut. He could recognize 
the shoes he had cobbled, and always beat 
the rest of the gang in guessing. 

The Klan would swing along Main 
street every fourth Friday night. The 
band was only four men at the start, but 
it made noise aplenty. Faulkner would be 
in the lead, all robed in white and gold 
and red, and riding Jess Mackintosh’s old 
white mare, the one with a touch of the 
blind staggers. 

“There's Fatty McGahan, the Ford 
dealer,’’ one of the boys would shout from 
Adam's doorstep. ‘‘Hey, Fatty, pull in 
your belly, you can’t fool me!”’ 

Of course you couldn't see Fatty’s face 
through the pillow slip, but you just 
knew he was madder than all Hell. 

‘And look at Limpy Squires dragging 
his nighty in the mud! Hey, Limpy, God 
help you when you climb into bed to-night 
with all that muck on your tails!"’ 

There were certain ones they would 
make fun of and there were others they'd 
be careful about, such as old Horse Teeth 
and Jeremiah Slades, the banker. They 
knew better than to make any wise cracks 
about those two. They did poke fun at 
the Rev. Narcissus Harper, who was 
knock-kneed and could be spotted a mile 
away, but they stopped picking on him 
when young John Hawley’s dad ran him 
out of town at the preacher's complaint. 
Old Hawley was in the Klan and he told 
the boy he was through with him and to 
go jump a freight train. The boy beat it 
and his mother died inside of three 
months. There were folks around that 
blamed her passing on the Klan. 

The whole thing was a jumble to Adam 
Kapechik. You see, he still wasn’t any- 
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thing more than a greenhorn. He even 
wanted to join up when Joe the dairyman 
went in, and you could have knocked him 
down with a tnothpick when they told 
him he could never be a hundred-per- 
center as long as he did not possess an 
American birth certificate. 

From its being a laughing stock, this 
klavern got to be something that even the 
young fellows were scared of. The first 
straight tip they got to quit kiddiag the 
organization came when Faulkner and the 
Rev. Mr. Dody raided Panhandle Jessie's 
joint down on the Katy tracks, a few doors 
below Lizzie Gritts’ place. 

Jessie had the habit of going a bit 
further than Lizzie in that she had some 
young girls around as well as some cases 
of Choctaw beer and a jug of corn. Faulk- 
ner and Dody came busting in there one 
Saturday night when the piano was going 
and there was a bit of dancing. There 
were about thirty who broke the door, 
all in nighties. They caught five of the 
gang that made Adam’s store their hang- 
out and they gave each of them three 
cracks with a leather whip right out there 
on the railroad tracks. 

Then they loaded Jessie and three girls 
into a car and put them on the three 
o'clock morning train for Oklahoma City. 
Warned them not to come back for their 
duds, either. All they started them off in 
was the flimsies they were wearing in the 
house. Dead of Winter too. 

Bit by bit it got to be nosed around that 
the only way for a fellow to guarantee 
himself a good time without getting in 
jams was to join the Klan. It was common 
talk that Faulkner himself would chase a 
skirt twenty miles barefoot on the chance 
of a date. He'd been seen in Oklahoma City 
more than once with some fast looking 
babies. He wouldn't have dared do this 
at the start but he'd got so now that he 
Was pretty near bossing the State. Talking 
of running for Congress, too. 

There came a handful of other raids 
with more whippings of young fellows, 
and girls put on a rail, near naked, and 
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run down to the three o'clock Katy 
speeder for the West. And every time it 
would happen there would follow a big 
recruiting for the Klan. It came so that 
about six months after Faulkner had blown 
into town the only guys who didn't 
belong were Adam the Polak, five Jew 
storekeepers, nineteen Roman Catholics, 
the Red Indians who wore blankets or 
sold beer, and the Negroes. 

However, it didn’t bother Adam much, 
even if they wouldn't let him in. The 
gang still hung around his store, but, 
being Klansmen now, they wouldn't be 
around on parade nights to kid the 
marchers. Instead they would be tramping 
along behind Faulkner and the old white 
mare with the staggers. But they didn’t 
mend their ways any. Instead, they got 
worse, for they figured they were now 
safe. Jessie even came back to town and 
set up again after one of the boys who 
had got whipped over her told her he was 
a Kluxer now and she could go the limit. 
So she brought nine girls with her instead 
of three. Faulkner took a shine to one 
of the new babies and they said he was 
a regular customer now. 


Ill 


I spoke earlier in this yarn about Adam 
liking the girls. In a decent way, of 
course. The boy was clean, and he never 
had any part in the rough talk that went 
around his place sometimes at night. He 
just didn't get it. But he was lonely, and 
pretty nearly any girl who would have 
made up to him could have got a right 
fine fellow for a husband, and all this 
trouble that is going to be set down here 
would never have happened. 

He did have his eye on one, but he 
couldn't make much headway with her. 
This was the kid the boys called Round 
Heels—behind her back, of course. At 
the time these things were happening she 
was about eighteen years old and as pretty 
as they make them. A little blonde with 
a smile for everybody. She had no folks 
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in town, having blown in from the 
country, over by the Arkansas border. 
She worked in a notions store and when 
her day’s stint was done she had nothing 
on her mind or in her eye but a good time 
with the boys. 

She got herself a bad name right away. 
I guess she deserved it according to the 
letter of the law, though not according 
to the teachings of the Man whose repre- 
sentative hereabouts was old Horse Teeth 
Dody. She was easy. Thousands like her 
all over the world, doing no harm to 
anybody but themselves. 

The boys had passed the news around. 
They talked about it in Adam's store, but 
he never got it quite clear. He saw the 
other lads dating her up, and at last he 
mustered the courage to try it out himself. 
She turned him down but was nice about 
it. The kid was all puffed up with her 
popularity and couldn't tell the difference 
between an honest-to-God man and a lot 
of chippy-chasers. Adam was just a dumb 
Polak to her. 

He never had the nerve to try again, 
but he would look at her calf-eyed when 
she came in to have her shoes shined or 
fixed. One time he did get something of 
the drift of a crack that was made about 
her and flattened the boy who was talking 
with one left-handed swing. Kept his foot 
on the lad’s neck till he took it back, 
every word. 

Judging by the way things came out 
afterward he must have been crazy over 
Round Heels. You see, he was just a tight- 
mouthed Old Country boy, dumb, and 
not here long enough to know how to 
wise-crack the girls. 

Faulkner got his eyes on her at last. It 
happened one evening when she was 
coming home from work. He ran his car 
alongside of her for about five blocks, 
trying to strike up. Now, she could be 
picked easy enough, but as I said before, 
she was desired by all the good-looking 
kids around her own age, was a snappy 
looking baby and was still choosing, even 
though they had given her a bad name. 
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Anyhow, she ritzed Faulkner. And that 
wasn't the half of it. She told the story 
over at the drug-store that night and a guy 
who overheard it carried it right back to 
the Klansman. 

“Who does he think he is, the little 
pot-bellied shrimp?’’ she squealed over the 
top of her banana-split. ‘A dirty little 
old man trying to chase girls young enough 
to be his daughters! I don’t care if he was 
the Imperial Wizard himself—I’ll teach 
him to be fresh with me! The way I told 
him off he'll not bother me again.” 

Faulkner just burned up when they car- 
ried this back to him. He was about as 
mean as a rattlesnake and he knew some- 
thing already about Round Heels chasing 
around. Anyhow, that night and for 
many nights afterward, he had her trailed, 
and I guess he got her to rights more than 
once. She had a special sweetie, Johnny 
Sakheimer, whose father kept a gents’ fur- 
nishing place on the main street. They 
were Jews, but in spite of the Klan hav- 
ing the town by the ears Johnny was 
about as popular a kid as there was 
around. He played a bit, sure enough, but 
wasn't any worse than the others. But 
he was a Jew and that fitted in with 
Faulkner's plans to stir up the boys in the 
nightgowns. 

Faulkner had lined up things so good 
while he was trailing the two that he 
had the trysting place and the time all 
spotted and mapped out. So about ten 
o'clock on a Summer’s night about forty 
picked Klansmen, robed and all, closed in 
around Johnny's coupé where it was sit- 
ting under a tree on a country road and 
pulled therefrom the boy and the girl. 

What happened after that I'll set down 
in Round Heels’ own words as she told me 
the story in Joe Yancey’s dance-hall in 
Smackover. As I said before, I had given 
her five dollars to let me see the scars on 
her back, and after drinking nearly a 
quart of corn liquor she spilled the yarn 
just about as old Lizzie Gritts had out- 
lined it to me. 

‘So help me, God, all we were doing 
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was sitting there and loving up a little. 
Nothing wrong. I’m not saying I'd been 
what you call a good girl before this 
happened, but that night we weren't 
doing a damn thing but kissing and 
hugging. We were crazy about each other 
at that time. 

“The first thing I knew all these guys 
in white robes rose around us. I was 
scared to death. I squealed holy murder. 
They threw open the doors and a big 
fellow grabbed me. I think it was Parson 
Dody, but I couldn’t swear to it. He 
stuffed a handkerchief down my throat. I 
kicked so hard it took five of them to 
drag me into a big car. Johnny was 
fighting like Hell behind me. I heard 
them calling him a dirty Jew. 

**You will lay around with our women 
and make them prostitutes,’ I heard some- 
one shout, and then they must have 
landed on him hard, for he was still. 
They loaded him into another car behind 
us and started off. 

‘A fellow took the handkerchief out of 
my mouth and I started to holler again. 
So they put it back and tied another one 
across my face so I couldn't spit it out. 
There were a dozen of them in the car 
and they had their hands all over me in 
the dark. Laughing while they were 
doing it. 

“They drove us out about five miles to 
a little hollow with fir trees around it. 
Then they dragged me out and laid me on 
the grass. Did I tell you they had tied my 
feet and hands with handkerchiefs? Well, 
they did. 

“They tumbled Johnny out. He was 
still dazed from that wallop. They pulled 
off his coat and shirt and tore his under- 
wear from him so he was stripped from 
his trousers up. 

“They tied him up to a tree with his 
hands over his head. And they put a rope 
round his knees to keep them close to 
the trunk. Then they made a circle round 
him with me just inside of it, lying on the 
ground. 

“A guy stepped out from the bunch 
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with a whip. Just a short mule-wagon 
whip. He beat Johnny about five times 
over the back before he let out a holler. 
Then he gave him about fifteen more, 
with the kid yelling his head off. He was 
all blood when the bird that was whipping 
him laid off. But he stopped hollering 
when they let him loose. Just dropped to 
the ground, moaning. 

‘They pulled him out of the way. Now 
it was my turn. I was fighting like a wild- 
cat. Scared stiff but game, if I say it 
myself. They got me over to the tree and 
hitched up my hands by a rope to a branch 
over my head. Then they tied my knees 
like they tied Johnny's. I still had all my 
clothes on. 

“The big guy, I am sure it was Parson 
Dody, came up and cut my dress from me 
with a knife. I had knickers and a shimmy 
on below. Most times I don’t wear the 
knickers and I might just as well not have 
this night for all the good they did me. 
Then they backed away. I was waiting 
for the whip. 

‘***Pull off her shimmy!’ someone hol- 
lered. And half a dozen others yelled out 
the same thing. 

***Pull off her shimmy!’ 

“I felt a hand on me and then a yank. 
It was torn right from me. But still they 
weren't satisfied. 

‘Strip her!’ yelled two or three more 
of them. 

‘The fellow behind me just took my 
knickers by the elastic and pulled them 
down so they were round my knees. I was 
naked from there up. 

‘And then they laid that lash on me! 
God in Heaven! Ten times that I counted! 
I think they stopped at that, but I couldn't 
swear to it. I don’t know another thing 
about it till I came to, laying on my face 
in Lizzie Gritts’ parlor. She was pouring 
corn liquor on the cuts and Adam 
Kapechik was standing beside her.”’ 

That was Round Heels’ story. As she 
finished it, sitting in that cubicle in a 
Smackover dance-hall, she opened her 
waist, pulled it to one side and showed 
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me her right breast. The nipple was split 
clean in half. 

“I'll throw in that exhibit without any 
extra charge,’’ she said. ‘“That’s where the 
end of the lash came around and caught 
me. 


IV 


It was Adam Kapechik who found Round 
Heels lying by the roadside in her shoes, 
stockings and knickers and with her torn 
dress thrown across her shoulders, stuck 
there by the blood on her back. It was his 
habit to take a walk before going to bed 
and chance sent him in that direction. 
The Klansmen had dumped her out inside 
the city limits the same as they had done 
for Johnny Sakheimer. Johnny managed 
to get home some way and a week later 
his whole family left town. On orders, it 
was whispered. 

Adam carried Round Heels the mile and 
a half to Lizzie Gritts’ house. Lizzie was 
a good friend of his. The only dissipation 
he went in for was drinking her beer. He 
stayed there all night watching old Lizzie, 
who doctored the kid's back with corn 
liquor to clean it and chicken-fat to heal it. 

In the morning he lit out. This was the 
third of July and the Klan was to have the 
biggest parade of its history in this town 
on the Fourth. Three big bands, a full 
gathering of all the hooded hosts in the 
county, the Civil War men, the Legion 
boys, and the boy scouts. 

The way things happened, Adam must 
have been completely out of his mind— 
but like many maniacs he went about 
things systematically. First he drove his 
flivver to Oklahoma City. He belonged to 
the National Guard and got into the 
armory without any trouble. He came out 
the back way with two or three packages 
and loaded them into his car. He had 
swiped an old machine-gun, pretty well 
shot. And one of the packages was a 
hundred rounds of ammunition. Also, he 
took his rifle and bayonet out of the 
company rack. 
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He must have hid the artillery in his 
shoe-shop overnight, for afterwards people 
told of his carrying bundles to the roof of 
the McMaster Building at the top of Main 
street. They said this was about noon on 
the Fourth. Nobody paid much attention, 
thinking he was doing some work for the 
store. 

All the night of the third he sat beside 
Round Heels, who was lying on a bed in 
Lizzie Gritts’ parlor. Another sure proof 
that he was crazy was that after petting 
her all night—just with words—he asked 
her to marry him and told her they would 
go off to some other town if she would. 
The kid agreed, though she probably 
didn’t know what she was saying—being 
in a fever and all. He told her he would 
come back with a minister ‘‘after the 
war,’ so you can see he was clean off his 
base. 

The big parade was to start at three 
o'clock. The route was up Main street 
from First, past the reviewing stand at 
Eighth and on to Fifteenth and Spruce, 
where they were to disband. The McMaster 
Building was at the corner of Sixth 
and Main. A big Klansman from Atlanta 
was to review the marchers, and Faulkner 
was to be in the stand beside him with a 
lot of other high muck-a-mucks. Lucky 
for that boy he was in the stand. 

They came swinging uptown out of 
First street about a quarter past three. 
Everybody in town had turned out except 
poor little Round Heels and Lizzie Gritts, 
who was nursing her. On the coping of 
the McMaster Building were stuck two 
American flags. Nobody thought to look 
closely between them. If they had they 
might have caught the glint from the 
nozzle of a machine-gun. Behind it was 
crouched Adam Kapechik, crazy as 4 
March hare, wearing his overseas ufi- 
form, his war medals and a full pack. 
Beside him lay his rifle and bayonet. 
What he figured was that he was back in 
the trenches sure enough. 

The Klan was leading the procession and 
the band ahead of it was playing the 
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“Klexology.’’ All the boys were singing 
jt out loud. The tune is “‘America’’ and 
these are the words: 

God of Eternity, 

Guide, guard our great country, 

Our homes and store. 

Keep our great State to Thee, 

Its people right and free, 

In us Thy glory be 

Forevermore. 

Crazy Adam got his gun into action at 
about a hundred yards. Picked off two at 
the first crack. The Rev. Narcissus Harper 
through the forehead, and John Hughes, 
the butcher, through the stomach. Then 
something happened that saved the entire 
klavern of Klansmen from annihilation. 
The old machine-gun jammed. 

Sheriff John Kruger, a man you have to 
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hand it to for guts, whipped off his 
nightie and pillow-case and tore up the 
fire escape of the McMaster Building while 
the mob was ducking for cover and 
Butcher Hughes was kicking up his heels 
in the road. 

Two cops followed Kruger with their 
revolvers out. Adam had given up hope 
of getting the machine-gun to work again 
and had taken to his rifle. He was nestling 
the butt into his shoulder and drawing a 
bead on the panicky mob below when 
Kruger came bounding off the fire-escape. 

Adam turned just a fraction of a second 
too late. The sheriff caught him on the 
swing and drilled him clean through the 
side of the head. He never knew he had 
been hit. 
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APpy nations, said Cesare Bonesano 
Beccaria, have no history. Nor, it 
appears, have intelligent men: at 

all events, they are seldom remembered 
generally, and almost never with respect. 
All the great heroes of the human race 
have preached things palpably not true, 
and practised things palpably full of folly. 
Their imbecilities, surviving, constitute 
the massed wisdom of Homo sapiens, lord 
of the lion and the whale, the elephant and 
the wolf, though not, as yet, of the gnat 
and the fly, the cockroach and the rat. So 
surviving, these august imbecilities conceal 
the high probability that, when they were 
new, they must have been challenged 
sharply by doubting and dare-devil men 
—that sober reason must have revolted 
against them contemporaneously, as it 
does today. But of that revolt, in most 
cases, nothing is known. The penalty of 
intelligence is oblivion. 

Consider, for example, the case of those 
ancient Jews whose banal speculations 
about the origin of things still afflict the 
whole of Christendom, to say nothing of 
Islam. Is it possible to believe that, in the 
glorious Eighth and Ninth Centuries B.C., 
all Jews swallowed that preposterous rub- 
bish—that the race was completely devoid 
of intelligent men, and knew nothing of 
an enlightened public opinion? I find it 
hard to go so far. The Jews, at that time, 
were already a plainly superior people. 
They had proved in a previous age that 
they were the best of the desert tribes, and 
by long odds, and they were fast moving to 
the front as city folks, i.e., as civilized 
men. Yet the only Jewish document that 
comes down to us from that great day is 
part of the Book of Genesis, a farrago of 
nonsense so wholly absurd that even Sun- 
day-school scholars have to be threatened 
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with Hell to make them accept it. The 
kind of mind it reveals is the kind one 
encounters today among New York wash- 
room attendants, Mississippi newspaper 
editors, and Tennessee judges. It is. barely 
above the level of observation and fa- 
tiocination of a bright young jackass. 

Are we to assume that this appalling 
mind was the best Jewish mind of the 
time—that Genesis represents the finest 
flowering of the Jewish national genius? 
To ask the question is to answer it. The 
Jews, you may rest assured, were not 
unanimously of such low mental visibility. 
There were intelligent men among them 
as well as sorcerers and theologians. They 
had shrewd and sophisticated fellows who 
were to Moses and the other patriarchs as 
Thomas Henry Huxley was to Gladstone. 
They had lost and happy souls who 
laughed at Genesis quite as loudly the day 
it was released as it is laughed at today by 
the current damned. But of these illuminati 
not a word survives in the records of the 
Jews. They are completely forgotten. Of 
their animadversions upon Moses's high- 
falutin tosh—and no doubt those animad- 
versions were searching and devastating— 
we lack even so much as the report of a 
report. Thus all we know today of the 
probably brilliant and enterprising intel- 
lectual life of the ante-Exile Jews is con- 
tained in a compilation of balderdash by 
certain of their politicians and ecclesi- 
astics. It is as if their descendants of our 
own time were to be measured by the 
sonorous rumble-bumble of Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, S. Stanwood Menken and Otto 
H. Kahn. It is as if the American civiliza- 
tion we sweat and prosper under were to 
go down into history in terms of Calvia 
Coolidge, Henry Ford, Mr. Secretary 
Wilbur and Arthur Brisbane. 
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Well, why not? Those, perhaps, are the 

ise terms in which it és to go down. On 
second thought, I change perhaps into no 
doubt. What has happened invariably in 
the past will keep on happening to the end 
of the chapter. Certainly we can’t expect 
to escape the fate of Greece and Rome— 
and both Greece and Rome are chiefly re- 
membered today (and venerated by the 
learned and unintelligent) by the records 
of their second and third rate men. Is it 
seriously argued that Aristotle was the 
most enlightened Greek of his age? Then 
it may be argued with equal plausibility 
that Upton Sinclair is the most enlightened 
American of this one. Item by item the 
two match: as political scientists, as pro- 
fessors of asthetics, as experts on the 
natural processes. In some ways, true 
enough, Aristotle was clearly superior to 
Sinclair: for one thing, he was better 
versed in the jargon of metaphysics, 
heavenly maid—which is to say, in the 
jatgon of organized nonsense. But I think 
that no one will undertake to deny that 
Sinclair beats him on the pharmacology of 
alcohol, on the evils of voluptuousness, 
and on the electronic vibrations of the late 
Dr. Albert Abrams. 

Aristotle survives today as one of the 
major glories of Greece. Put upon oath in 
a court of law, most specialists in dead 
ideas would probably rate him as the 
greatest Greek of them all. But you may 
be sure that there were Athenians in his 
own day who, dropping in at the Walk to 
hear his Message, carried away a different 
notion. Some of them were very bright 
fellows, and privy to the philosophical 
arcana. They had heard all the champions, 
and had their private views. I suggest 
somewhat diffidently that there were ideas 
in the First Philosophy, in the Nico- 
machean Ethics and even in the Organon 
that made them retire to the nearby wine- 
shops to snigger. But no one remembers 
these immune Athenians today, nor the 
hard-boiled fellows who guffawed at the 
court of Philip of Macedon. The world 
recalls only Aristotle. 
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Here, I sincerely hope, I shall not be mis- 
taken for one who seeks to cry that great 
man down. On the contrary, I venerate hi:n 
greatly. There is implicit in his writings, 
though not often explicit, the operation 
of an intellect of a high order. Whatever 
may be said against him, he at least re- 
frained from ratifying the political, theo- 
logical and epistemological notions that 
were popularly current in his time. He 
was no Athenian Rotarian, nor was he a 
Coolidge or a Bishop Manning. But his 
very intelligence made him remember, 
when he got up before his customers at 
the Walk, that it was necessary to adapt 
his speculations to their capacities and 
prejudices. Like Woodrow Wilson in a 
later age, he had a weakness for oratory, 
and got himself enmeshed in its snares. 
Some of his principal works are no more 
than reports of his harangues, and the heat 
in them singes the sense. He suffered, as 
all reflective men must suffer, from the fact 
that what is put into words for the general 
ear can never come within even the re- 
motest reach of what is pondered in the 
privacy of the study or praying-room. 

The case of Abraham Lincoln immedi- 
ately recalls itself. He was, I believe, one 
of the most intelligent men ever heard of 
in this realm—but he was also a politician, 
and, in his last years, President of the 
Federal Union. The fact worked an im- 
memorial cruclty upon him when he 
visited the battlefield of Gettysburg, on 
November 19, 1863. One may easily im- 
agine the reflections that the scene and the 
occasion must have inspired in so sagacious 
and unconventional a man—at all events, 
one may imagine the more obvious of 
them. They were, it is highly probable, ot 
an extremely acrid and unpleasant nature. 
Before him stretched row upon row of 
new-made graves; around him ranged the 
gaunt cinders of a witless and abominable 
war. The thought must have occurred to 
him at once that— 

But before him fhese also stretched an 
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acre or two of faces—the faces of dull 
Pennsylvania Dutch peasants from the 
adjacent farms, with here and there the 
jowls of a Philadelphia politician gleam- 
ing in the pale Winter sunlight. It was too 
cold that day for a long speech, and the 
audience would have been mortally of- 
fended by a good one. So old Abe put away 
his reflections, and launched into the 
tried and sure-fire stuff. Once started, the 
furor loquendi kept him going. Abandoning 
the simple and crystal-clear English of his 
considered utterance, He stood a sentence 
on its head, and made a pretty parlor orna- 
ment of it. Proceeding, he described the 
causes and nature of the war in terms of 
the current Creel Press Bureau. Finally, he 
launched a sonorous, meaningless epigram, 
and sat down. There was immense ap- 
plause. The Pennsylvania Dutch oafs were 
delighted. And the speech remains in all 
the school-books to this day. 

Lincoln had too much humor in him to 
leave a diary, and so we do not know what 
he thought of it the day following, or a 
month later, or a year. But it is safe to 
assume, I believe, that he vacillated often 
between laughing at it sourly and hanging 
himself. For he was far too intelligent to 
believe in any such Kiwanian bombast. 
He could no more have taken it seriously 
than he took the strutting of Mr. Secretary 
Seward seriously, or the cerebral steam- 
pressure of General Grant. He knew it, 
you may be sure, for what it was. He was 
simply doomed, like many another good 
man before and after him, to keep his 
soundest and loftiest thoughts to himself. 
Just as Aristotle had to adapt his most 
penetrating and revolutionary thoughts to 
the tastes and comprehension of the sopho- 
mores assembled at the Walk, so Lincoln 
had to content himself, on a great occasion, 
with ideas comprehensible to Pennsylvania 
Dunkards, which is to say, to persons to 
whom genuine ideas were not compre- 
hensible at all. Knowing their theological 
principles, he knew that, in the political 
field, they grazed only on pansies. 
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Nor is this all. The higher flights of the 
human intellect are not only inordinately 
offensive to the overwhelming majority 
of men; they are also, at least in large part, 
incapable of reduction to words. Thus the 
best thought of the human race does not 
appear in its written records. What is set 
down in orderly and seemly sentences, even 
today, always has some flavor in it of the 
stilted rubbish that the Sumerian kings 
used to engrave upon their tombs. The 
current clichés get into it inevitably; it is 
never quite honest. Complete honesty, 
intellectually, seldom expresses itself in 
formal words: its agents of notification are 
rather winks and sniggers, hip flasks and 
dead cats. The language was not made for 
it. Reading Shakespeare, a man of pene- 
trating intelligence, one frequently ob- 
serves him trying to put a really novel and 
apposite thought into words—and falling 
helplessly into mere sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing. The groundlings pulled him 
and the deficiencies of human _ speech 
pushed him. The result is many a magnifi- 
cent salvo of nonsense, vastly esteemed 
by the persons who esteem that sort of 
thing. 

I propose no remedy. In fact, I am con- 
vinced that no remedy is possible, or even 
imaginable. The human race seems doomed 
to run, intellectually, on its lowest gear. 
Sound ideas, when by chance they become 
articulate, annoy it and terrify it; it prefers 
the sempiternal slobber. I predict formally 
that, of the statesmen of this age in 
America, the Hon. J. Thomas Heflin will 
be remembered, and the Hon. James A. 
Reed will be forgotten. There will be a 
bronze effigy of Frank A. Munsey in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine centuries 
after the very name of James Branch Cabell 
has vanished in thin air. I used to be uneasy 
about Dr. Coolidge. But an examination 
of history has reassured me. He is as safe 
as Swedenborg or William Jennings Bryan. 
His memory will never die. H. L. M. 
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REPORT ON THE MUSIC INDUSTRY 


BY LOUIS SHERWIN 


of demophilous doctrine was the 

notion that if the canaille could only 
be inveigled into symphony concerts we 
would have bigger and better music. Do 
you remember the days when we railed 
because ““The Bohemian Girl’’ was more 
beloved than Beethoven? And how we fore- 
saw the artistic millennium in the hour 
when the plumber, still plumbing, should 
whistle the Walksarenritt over his larcenous 
toil, the laundryman mutilate our shirts to 
the tune of *‘Fin ch’an d’al vino’’ and the 
operatic lore of the Yale boys advance be- 
yond the Toreador chorus? 

Music for the People was the slogan. 
Emancipate the musician from poverty and 
the yoke of a despotic Mzcenas, be he 
dilettante German prince or half-educated 
American millionaire! When the composer 
no longer had to score his masterpieces 
with cold-crippled fingers in a garret he 
would turn them out monthly. Mute, in- 
glorious geniuses would come to the front 
in unstarved masses, freed from the neces- 
sity of prostituting their art to vaudeville’s 
level. Instrumental virtuosi would perform 
none but the greatest works and prime 
donne, male and female, would eschew the 
teary, Tosticular ballad to sing only ex- 
quisite Lieder by the multitudinous heirs 
of Schubert and Brahms, and majestic 
arias by latter-day Webers and Glucks. 
This, we pronunciamented, would be the 
Golden Age. (Yes, we. Like many a better 
man, I, too, once wallowed in such 
liberalistic follies. In my time I have 
swallowed the whole menu of mob- 
olatrous claptrap, not even barring Social- 
ism, and it needed a course in the unread- 
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able opera of the Rev. Dr. Upton Sinclair to 
show me that it was as depressing a creed 
as Christianity.) 

Well, Conscript Fathers, the dream has 
in large, horrendous part come true. Music, 
heav’nly maid, has stepped down from 
her niche to become one of the most fol- 
lowed trollops in America. Abandoning 
her vow of poverty, she is chucking chas- 
tity into the same discard. Her modest and 
honorable attire of yore she has replaced 
with chiffon stockings and an ermine wrap 
as bawdy as any Park avenue paphian’s. 
Every year she rides in a newer and costlier 
limousine. She is, in short, ceasing to be 
either maid or heavenly. 

The popularization of this, ‘the last of 
the great arts,’ is one of the unmistakable 
and overwhelming phenomena that afflict 
the land. To save quibbling, for the pur- 
poses of this essay you must construe the 
word music to apply only to the concord 
of sounds heard from the concert platform 
or in the better lyric dramas. With the 
noises made in theatres and cabarets I have 
no quarrel and they do not enter into this 
discussion save indirectly, as an economic 
factor. Moreover, to forestall Boeotian 
carping, let it be understood that I realize 
perfectly the size of the majority which 
still thinks Beethoven is something to do 
with the Bread Trust and does not want to 
hear anything about Bach. My point is 
that whereas I and many other fatuous 
souls once looked forward to the lessening 
of that majority I now wish it were 
increasing. 

From where I write in a modest and 
almost shabby quarter I hear for the third 
time this evening the wailings of the 
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Liebestod, through the medium of a neigh- 
boring and thrice accursed soundbox. 
When that is over the people across the 
way will turn on the records of the Seventh 
Symphony which they recently bought. 
At no hour of the day am I sure of being 
free from the necessity of listening to 
Donner building the lordly bridge to 
Valhalla out of crashing chords in the 
brass and thund’rous rumblings of tym- 
pani. To hear all these works I used to 
walk lunchless and dinnerless through the 
bitterest New York blizzards and be well 
repaid. But now they are rapidly becoming 
as loathsome as one of Cantor Al Jolson’s 
mother songs. Sounds that once were of 
unholy joy to me hold nothing but holy 
terror. The only compositions of Chopin 
I can endure are those either too difficult 
to record on piano-player and victrola, or 
too unpopular. Thank God, most people 
detest Bach! 

All my life I have been one of the gladly 
damned. Music, as Shaw's Don Juan ob- 
served, has been my brandy. So has brandy. 
The periods I have had to spend in prov- 
inces of this continent where these neces- 
sities were difficult or impossible of access 
have been the most savagely dolorous I 
have ever endured. And my case is no dif- 
ferent from that of any other fairly civilized 
man. A laryngotomy, which would un- 
doubtedly destroy my taste for liquor, I 
might survive without too much loss of 
individuality. But I would as lief submit 
to a gonadotomy as be completely de- 
prived of my pleasure in the gorgeous 
noises of polyphony. That, nevertheless, 
is what threatens all of us now. And so 
you will observe that the much desiderated 
popularization of music is not a civilizing 
factor, but the opposite. It is making life 
not more delectable for people of urbane 
palate, but more Christian and ugly, if 
you'll forgive the pleonasm. It is destroy- 
ing one of the gifts which make life a 
little less of an impertinence. 

Do not, however, imagine it is merely 
the excess of sound-boxes, radios and other 
mechanical devices that is turning music 
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into one of the Bloody Nuisances, although 
their influence not only disturbs the peace 
and privacy of the individual but magi. 
festly corrupts the concert platform. At 
even the best recitals the latter parts of the 
programmes are given Over, not to the 
playing of great works, but to a thinly 
disguised, unblushing ballyhoo for the sale 
of the virtuoso’s records. To name the 
honorable exceptions one would use less 
than the fingers of one hand. For all that, 
the canned-tone machines represent only 
a part of the process which is developing 
the art into a Foremost Industry and an 
abnegation of art. But there is another 
side to the story of this lamentable 
dégringolade, and the effects, as I shall try to 
show later, are far more serious and cor- 
rosive than those I have outlined above. 
Let us consider first those descendants of 
Fortunatus, the great virtuoso. 


II 


Some thirty-five years ago Jan Ignatz 
Paderewski made a tour of the States and 
went back to Lausanne with a check for 
$225,000 after all expenses were paid. At 
the time and for many years after this was 
a high-water mark for the earnings of a 
single individual in this domain. It was 
equalled subsequently by Kubelik but not 
surpassed until Caruso and John McCor- 
mack reached the prime of their careers. 
The point is that until quite recently such 
incomes were phenomenal and there was 
but a bare handful of musicians in whatis 
known as the Big Money. 

After his retirement from politics Pader- 
ewski found himself at the age of sixty-one 
almost broke. His investments in Poland 
had been devastated by the war and the 
rest of his once respectable fortune he had 
spent in the Polish cause. He tried to sell 
his large holdings at Paso Robles, Calif., 
but withdrew them from the market when 
it became evident that he could not get 
decent prices for the land. With consider- 
able misgivings he started on an American 
tour. In the show business he was Coa 
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sidered a doubtful proposition. The 
managerial point of view was that his 
political emprises had made the public 
think of him as a Prime Minister rather 
than as a pianist and had rendered his 
vogue a thing of the past. But within two 

eats his recitals produced a gross of a 
round million dollars. 

Today there are no less than ten in- 
strumentalists and singers whose earning 
capacity is as big as or even bigger than 
Paderewski'’s. Among them are Hofmann, 
Heifetz and Kreisler, Galli-Curci and 
Schumann-Heink, McCormack and Chalia- 
pin. In the class next to theirs are some 
fifteen or eighteen whose incomes from 
concerts alone are high up in five figures. 
One young pianist of quite recent reputa- 
tion was paid $12,000 for a week at a 
movie theatre. Thereupon Kreisler refused 
an offer of $15,000 for a similar adventure, 
not on the ground that it was beneath his 
artistic dignity, but because the sum was 
below his weekly earnings in recitals. This 
I relate merely as an illustration of the 
prosperity of these magnificos. 

Below the first thirty-five or so in com- 
mercial rating there is, of course, a vast 
horde of accomplished soloists who are 
lucky if they make as much as ten thou- 
sand a year without the wear and tear of 
a teacher's job, and the majority of these 
tate less. But the point is, I maintain, quite 
clear: that there is fabulous and excessive 
prosperity at the top and a general con- 
dition of well-being in all grades quite 
amazing by comparison with the last 
century. And I am not forgetting the 
unusual expenses incidental to life in the 
profession, such as advertising, publicity, 
traveling, accompanists’ fees, the rent or 
purchase of pianos, and so forth. All these 
essentials are much costlier than they 
were, but the margin of net income left 
after everything has been paid is infinitely 
larger, though in this as in every other 
occupation those at the foot of the tree 
have, even proportionately, a great deal 
more exhaustive demands on their purses 
than the illustrious. 
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At this moment I hear a loud, protesting 
roar from the intelligentzia. What, they 
will shout, of the artist who deserves most 
of all at the hands of the republic? What 
of the creative musician, the composer? 
On the face of things it would seem that 
you have me there. Forse che si, forse che no. 
Imprimis, I have to admit there are no 
rich composers in America and few in the 
world who have grown so out of their 
music. Richard Strauss receives handsome 
pourboires from his works—principally the 
operas—and does not need them, since he 
married a super-brewer'’s daughter, the 
lucky blighter! Verdi and Puccini made 
vast sums, judging from Gatti-Casazza's 
memoirs. Mascagni was always my mother’s 
pet horrible example of a man who did 
good work while he was starving in an 
attic and was so excessively rewarded for 
it that he never did anything worth a 
tinker’s dam thereafter. Stravinsky is 
well to do, I believe, but not rolling in 
lucre. Manuel De Falla and Albeniz have 
no palaces, Hispano-Suizas nor harems that 
I ever heard of. 

As a matter of plain fact, there are no 
great composers living today—unless you 
include Strauss—and precious few of even 
second or third rank comparable, let us 
say, with Saint-Saéns, Berlioz, Scriabin, or 
Grieg. And this is an important point in 
my argument. All the prodigious sums that 
are spent for music, all the multiplicity of 
orchestras and audiences, all the hunger 
for new works that even approach great- 
ness—a hunger that is all the more avid 
because the multiplicity of concerts and 
mechanical reproductions has satiated us 
with a large volume of the classics—all 
this has elicited only the feeblest response 
from the creative artist. 

Let me here indulge in a diversion and 
parenthesis and anathema upon the sophis- 
ticate half-wits who deride the Nineteenth 
Century. I have been one of them, and a 
dam fool I was for it. Aside from the 
towering figures of Beethoven, Wagner, 
Brahms and Verdi, it produced an ex- 
traordinary number of lesser demi-gods, 
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whose work was an honorable and envi- 
able contribution to our joy of life and the 
enhancement of our higher faculties. A 
great epoch in art, my masters, and the 
next time we smile patronizingly at an 
anti-macassar or derisively at the Albert 
Memorial let us remember they were con- 
temporaries of ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ and 
Brahms’s fourth symphony and violin 
concerto! Well, I would call to your minds 
that in those days the musician was either 
desperately hard up—with the exception 
of a very few sensational virtuosi—or de- 
pendent upon the caprice of Mzcenas. 
Now let us return to a consideration of 
the composer in the year 1928. The most 
widely known exemplar in this land is 
Deems Taylor: he is the first American to 
write the score of an opera that was not 
immediately scoffed out of court when it 
was produced at the Metropolitan. ‘The 
King’s Henchman’’ was not a superlative 
achievement, but at least it was so work- 
manlike and opernmaessig and so devoid of 
musical clichés that he was commissioned 
to do another. Barring accidents, his path 
henceforward will be smooth. But to keep 
the pot even moderately boiling he was 
forced into newspaper work for many 
years. His envious contemporaries insist 
that he owes his promising condition to 
his prestige as music critic of the New 
York World rather than to his creative 
talent. I do not take much stock in such 
carpings, but it is manifest that his en- 
dowment is more respectable than thrilling. 
So much for the Americano most 
eminent in the domain of lyric drama. 
What of the others, the symphonic aspi- 
rants? A myth prevails to the effect that 
the studios of our metropolises and ham- 
lets and even the fields teem with brilliant, 
unheard youngsters, their souls full of 
majestic, polyphonic song, but crushed and 
gagged because a camarilla of jealous con- 
ductors will not play their pieces for the 
public. This is moonshine of most un- 
potable quality. The Dérigenten of our 
orchestras are actually desolate for the 
lack of additions to their repertory that 
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will be new and also good. Figure it out 
for yourself. The notion is against commog 
sense. It stands to reason that a conductor 
becomes just as weary of doing the same 
thing over and over again as any other 
man. There could be no greater thrill ig 
his work and no more galvanizing inspira- 
tion than the opportunity to interpret a 
brilliant comeling who really had some- 
thing to say and the skill to say it. Quite 
aside from the purely commercial need for 
variety, one need not be a musical fanatic 
to appreciate the desirability of increasing 
the scope of concert programmes, which 
are now so abysmally monotonous. This 
legend, much cherished by unarrived 
medioctities, is on a par with that propa- 
gated by impatient and incompetent 
scribblers regarding the obtuseness and 
reluctance of editors to admit young 
genius to their pages. 


Ill 


The fact is that from time to time con- 
ductors do play compositions by young 
home talent. Provided he is even moder- 
ately workmanlike in his orchestration 
and does not too blatantly echo familiar 
masterpieces, any American composer is 
sure of a hearing sooner or later. But what 
is the result when these path-breaking 
novelties are performed ? Almost invariably 
they call to mind an anecdote some time 
current in Germany. A composer who was 
rehearsing a new chef d'euvre with the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra insisted upon the 
interminable repetition of a particularly 
difficult passage. After he had taken it 
over again for the fifteenth time the leader 
of the violoncellists spoke up with a 
patient smile and the kindliest accent: 
“Ach, Meister, geben Sie sich keine 
unniitze Miihe! Die Stelle ist auch in 
‘Tristan’ nie gegangen."’ 

The composers, admittedly, are not 4 
flourishing lot. They can protest very 
justly that the enormous sums spent for 
music in this country do not benefit them 
in the struggling years before they afe 
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recognized. Those of them who cannot 
make livings out of newspapers have to do 
other hack work in the shape of accom- 
panying of coaching soloists, copying, 
orchestrating and so forth. Struggling 
composers have had to face that problem 
ever since there was such a thing as music. 
As a matter of fact, the hack work is so 
much better paid than it used to be that if 
they were really in earnest they could 
earn for themselves much more leisure for 
creative work than the masters of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

In New York, for instance, it is im- 
possible to hire even a moderately com- 
petent accompanist for less than ten 
dollars an hour. A man or woman who 
can read at sight and sympathetically in- 
terpret a really difficult obbligato is in 
tremendous demand. Such a person can 
earn a decent livelihood by ten hours’ work 
a week and have all the others to devote 
to composition. If you think I am exag- 
gerating, ask any singer or teacher. 
Pianists of even commonplace proficiency 
are snatched up by restaurant, cabaret and 
movie house orchestras almost the moment 
they are out of the schools. 

The trouble with the American com- 
poser, I am convinced, is that the hack 
work by which he keeps himself alive 
while he is waiting for his masterpieces 
to germinate and fructify is far too profit- 
able. It tempts him to a scale of living 
much higher than he needs for creative 
effort. This, as everybody knows, is an 
insidious poison. One of the first and worst 
catastrophes it leads to is marriage. Only 
the greatest and toughest can survive that 
and keep the flame of genius from flickering 
out. The female who will tolerate such a 
disorder in her own husband is a creature 
of mythology. It takes a thorough black- 
guard like Wagner to cope properly with 
the genus wife—the curse of Allah be on 
them all! 

There is one writer of symphonic music, 
one of the most distinguished this land 
has yet produced, whose story aptly il- 
lustrates one phase of the relation between 
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pelf and productiveness. (For reasons 
which will be obvious he will have to be 
nameless as far as this narrative is con- 
cerned.) His compositions have eloquence, 
power, charm, good taste and invention 
of a high order. It is generally supposed 
that he owes his position in no small part 
to his wife, who comes of a well-to-do 
family. The fact is exactly the opposite. 
He married one of the species whose 
exhibitionism takes the form of clambering 
among those who can crash the society 
columns. Such income as she has is far 
from being enough to support activities of 
that sort. The consequence is that this 
talented but uxorious fellow spends most 
of his daytime hours conducting a business 
which brings in, from all accounts, quite 
a handsome profit, in order that he may 
spend most of his evenings being reluc- 
tantly showed off to a crowd of she- 
mandrils who have considerably less 
cultivation than that noble lucumo of 
learning, the Hon. William Hale Thomp- 
son. No wonder the volume and scope of 
his opera are small compared to those of 
composers who devote their entire lives to 
their art! In fact it amazes me that he is in 
condition to do any serious work at all. 
Of course it is idle to speculate on how great 
he might have become without the un- 
necessary and irrelevant burden he under- 
took, but it is difficult to abstain. 

Now let us consider some other well- 
upholstered gentlemen who could afford 
ample time for creative effort—the famous 
instrumental virtuosi. The fiddlers are the 
worst offenders in this respect, for their 
répertoire is the most glaringly in need of 
increase. The fact that they have been 
invading the pianists’ domain, arranging 
Chopin nocturnes and other morceaux for 
themselves, shows of itself how meagre 
that répertoire is and how stale. The list 
of additions thereto within the last quarter 
of a century is ridiculous. All the great 
violinists of the last century, with few 
exceptions, made contributions to the 
programme that are still being played 
today. Those of this generation are so 
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occupied in idly piling up fortunes which 
they don’t need and will eventually be 
nothing but an incubus on their shoulders 
that they create nothing. 

Perhaps you will say they have no talent 
for composition and we should be grateful 
for their good sense in recognizing the 
fact? Bosh! Whoever says that does not 
know musicians. Nearly all of them are 
“‘going to write some day, when I get 
time.’’ Probably their achievements would 
not be of the highest order. No interpretive 
artist ever wrote anything to compare with 
a Beethoven concerto. But many of them 
have made interesting contributions, works 
that are at least interesting and instil 
harmless, necessary variety into pro- 
gtammes. Kreisler, for instance, has given 
birth to charming little pieces with orig- 
inality and real melodic invention. But— 
little pieces, none of them too long to go 
on a twelve-inch record. What he has 
done shows quite sufficiently that if he 
would he could bring forth serious works 
that might at least challenge comparison 
with those of Joachim, let us say, or 
Vieuxtemps. In any event they would be 
worth hearing and provide relief from the 
everlasting repetition of present-day pro- 
grammes. And what I have said about 
Kreisler applies even more strongly to his 
confréres. I am not pretending that every 
executant should also be a composer 
whether he wants to or no and whether 
he can or no. The point I am trying to 
make is that since music has become a 
prosperous industry it has begun to decline 
into a dead art, that the Midas touch is 
corrosive and threatens to be fatal. 

The violoncello is in even more parlous 
case than the violin. This poignantly 
beautiful instrument is the most neglected 
of all, its répertoire nothing less than 
poverty-stricken. Is it because there is, 
ostensibly, *‘no money in writing for it’? 
Then how shall this generation's com- 
posers escape contempt? A man must live, 
they say, but, setting aside Voltaire’s 
reply, don’t they consider themselves 
ptactitioners of a noble art? Violoacellists 


are forced, in large part, to play trans. 
posed versions of opera conceived for the 
violin and not nearly as well suited to the 
larger instrument. 

The pianists, we must admit, are more 
industrious, more serious. Rachmaninoy, 
while I am not one of his most ardent 
admirers, has added notably to the library 
of his craft, as has Godowksy with his 
erudite arrangements. Grainger has evinced 
talent of distinguished piquancy. Pro- 
kofieff, whose brain offspring are incoher- 
ent and muddy to my ear, has at least done 
something. Paderewski decided to become 
disgruntled at the failure of ‘‘Manru”’ and 
swore off, although his Fantaisie Polonaise 
and Concerto in A minor contain many 
passages of real beauty. (They are de- 
plorably neglected of late, by himself as 
much as by his confréres.) 

Despite the respectworthy contributions 
of a few, the dearth of new music that is 
also good is too self-evident to need argu- 
ment. “‘Das Gutes ist nicht neu und das 
Neues is nicht gut.’’ I know many ama- 
teurs like myself who seldom go to concerts 
nowadays because of the devastating stale- 
ness of programmes. The self-labelled 
modernist group strike me as the most 
pathetic of all. They exhibit the indicia of 
an impotence actually pathological. ‘To 
Hell with Beethoven!’ is their slogan and, 
having nothing to say, they ransack not 
only the orchestra but the boiler factory 
and the kitchen for novel methods of 
saying it. 

IV 


So much for the creative side. But what of 
the interpretive? Here again is no great 
provocation to ululations of joy. The more 
numerous the performances the more 
rarely is it possible to hear one that is 
thoroughly inspiring. There never were 
so many brilliant virtuosi, and occasionally 
one of them is moved to give a reading not 
only of power but of restraint and finesse. 
But two or three seasons of success 0 
Dollarland are usually enough to take the 
fine edge off their execution. The goit 
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Américain gets in its virus here as in other 
eres: sensationalism, rabblerousing. 
Most of their recitals begin dutifully 
with a polite bow to the classics and a sop 
to the prejudices of the critics. But, as I 
observed before, the larger portion of the 
afternoon or evening is, save in rare in- 
stances, given over to a more or less 
unblushing ballyhoo for the sale of the 
records, with trivial, pretty-pretty frag- 
ments of that saccharine quality that 
ought to set any musician’s teeth on edge. 
This patisserie of the Cesar Cui and Drdla 
school belongs nowhere but in the movie 
cathedrals today and there ought to be a 
fine for playing it in a dignified concert- 
hall. When a virtuoso of serious preten- 
sions protests that the public want this 
stuff the only adequate reply is the Van- 
derbiltian epigram. (And while I am on 
this cadenza, I raise my paws to Jehovah 
and plead, with tears in my old blue 
beard, for a ten years’ moratorium on 
Tschaikowsky. Dirigenten, please copy!) 
Which leads me to the orchestra and its 
Old Man of the Sea, the Musicians’ Union. 
Of this crew of gifted gorillas it is dif- 
ficult to speak politely. (As you will 
observe, I find it impossible.) Their worst 
characteristic is that of the printers against 
whom I had occasion to jape not long ago. 
One could sympathize with their demands 
for more money, although they are almost 
grotesquely excessive, but the harassing 
restrictions and regulations they impress 
upon their employers, their exclusion of 
foreigners, and their protection of the in- 
competent at the expense of his superior 
are beyond all apology. Furthermore, an 
agreement evidently means little more to 
them than to a movie magnifico, and be- 
cause nobody can tell how soon they will 
kick over the traces with further exactions, 
they keep everything in a state of un- 
certainty. You can thank nobody but the 
union if the playing of orchestras is so 
often ragged, unbalanced and lacking in 
delicacy. 
_ Symphony societies today are as thick 
in America as dandruff on a preacher's col- 


lar. But how far they have fallen below the 
once lofty estate of the Boston and Theo- 
dore Thomas bands! In those there was a 
perfection of ensemble equalled in Europe 
only at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig, the 
Berlin Philharmonie and, strangely enough, 
the Paris Conservatoire. That perfection 
now exists nowhere in America. The 
proportion of competent players to the 
needs of the big orchestras is ludicrously 
inadequate. This is no épse dixit of mine; I 
have it on the authority of the most im- 
portant managers in New York and else- 
where in the Republic. The union can't 
supply enough first—or even second—class 
men from its own ranks because they are 
not there. 

And it will not allow them to come in 
from Europe. Formerly a musician could 
enter the United States disguised as an 
artist and unbothered by the immigration 
Dogberrys. But when the native performers 
joined the American Federation of Labor 
they declared themselves mechanics, and 
I'm bound to say the last lot I heard in the 
Ninth Symphony played like mechanics 
—boiler-makers at that. The consequence 
of this beneficent provision is that only a 
soloist is now immune from the law of the 
quota and orchestra managers are tearing 
their hair. Not even the leader of the 
violoncellists or any other choir in the 
band can pass Ellis Island except as a 
laborer. And after he has arrived he has 
the amiable privilege of starving to death 
before he is graciously permitted to join 
the union. 

First players are paid $150 a week. As a 
matter of fact the fellows on the first desk 
of the fiddles receive as much as $200. This 
is by no means the extent of their income. 
By teaching and performing in other 
organizations aside from their symphony 
work they increase their wages consider- 
ably. Another trouble which grays the 
chestnut tresses of the conductor and his 
manager is that some of their best men are 
constantly being lured away by the fan- 
tastic salaries paid in the jazz bands. A 
good trumpeter or cornetist, for instance, 
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who can play tricks with his instrument 
and make it sound like a dying giraffe or a 
woman slipping on the soap in the bath- 
room may earn as much as a bank cashier. 

To all of this one might say, what of 
it? Lord knows I don’t object to people 
becoming prosperous. My objection to this 
condition is that the performances grow 
worse as the musicians grow richer. The 
strongest argument in favor of higher 
wages for the artisan has always been that 
they will free him from worry and hard- 
ship to do better work. Here he has his 
higher wages, and with what result? The 
orchestra player, once the dignified servant 
of a lofty art, has become an insolent and 
slovenly mechanic. The more conscien- 
tious, decent and accomplished among 
them are helpless because the minute they 
raise their voices in protest they are 
shouted down by the dolts who, of course, 
outnumber them. Rehearsals are so costly 
that they have perforce been reduced to 
the minimum. A hard and fast regulation 
restricts the length of concerts to two 
hours. If the programme, by no matter 
what necessity or accident, lasts one 
minute longer there is overtime to pay. 
Moreover it is impossible for the manage- 
ment of a symphony society to make plans 
ahead because they never know what new 
conditions or demands may be imposed 
upon them. Frequently this redounds to 
the disadvantage of the men, since it 
prevents any promise of an extension of 
their engagement. 

Here is a juicy little trick to illustrate 
the union sense of honor. A conductor 
preparing a new work spends the utmost 
he can afford on rehearsals—sometimes 
more than he can afford—in order to drill 
his men toas near perfection as may be. On 
the evening of the first performance he 
finds he has anywhere from two to half a 
dozen substitutes run in on him at the last 
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moment in important positions. Then dis. 
criminating auditors screech because the 
ensemble is so ragged. (I believe this takes 
place more often in theatres than in sym. 
phony halls, but it is a dishonorable 
practise anywhere.) 

A pupil of my maternal parent who has 
had considerable success in America came 
to call on her shortly after her arrival here, 
For one solid hour the young man cop- 
ducted a monologue of shop-talk. This 
soprano had just signed contracts that 
would bring her $80,000 next season; such 
and such a baritone made $125,000; So and 
So had refused $8000 to sing over the 
radio; he himself expected to earn $20,000 
and had refused so much and so much. In 
all that time not one word did he utter 
about music, not one syllable of comment 
on the artistic aspects of his craft. In 
Europe he had been trained and encouraged 
to take his work seriously. After three 
seasons of such wages as he had never 
dreamed of, all he seemed to take seriously 
was his fees. That, you may well imagine, 
is the sort of deterioration which is af- 
fecting all musicians today. 

‘An artist,"’ said a distinguished French- 
woman of my acquaintance a few years 
ago, “‘is at his best when he is dans la 
purée. Un artiste riche, c'est un artiste ti 
dicule.”* 

Searching my memory for instances, I 
thought of Anatole France, surrounded by 
priceless bibelots at the Villa Said, and it 
occurred to me that he was hardly wallow- 
ing in poverty when he achieved such 
works as “‘L'Ile des Pingouins’’ and “La 
Révolte des Anges.’’ So I could not swal- 
low the lady’s apothegm without strenu- 
ous regurgitation at the time. But after 
considering the status of music as she is 
played today I give up. Nietzsche was 
right. It is the last of the great arts, the 
art killed with kindness. 
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PASTORALE 


BY JAMES M. CAIN 


ELL, it looks like Burbie was going 

W to get hung. And if he does, what 

he can lay it on is, he always 
figured he was so dam smart. 

You see, Burbie, he left town when he 
was about sixteen year old. He run away 
with one of them travelling shows, ‘‘East 
Lynne”’ I think it was, and he stayed away 
about ten year. And when he come back 
he thought he knowed a lot. Burbie, he’s 
got them watery blue eyes what kind of 
stick out from his face, and how he killed 
the time was to sit around and listen to the 
boys talk down at the poolroom or over at 
the barber-shop or a couple other places 
where he hung out, and then wink at you 
like they was all making a fool of theirself 
or something and nobody didn’t know it 
but him. 

But when you come right down to what 
Burbie had in his head, why it wasn't 
much. ‘Course, he generally always had a 
job, painting around or maybe helping out 
on a new house, like of that, but what he 
liked to do was to play baseball with the 
high-school team. And they had a big 
fight over it, ‘cause Burbie was so old 
nobody wouldn't believe he went to the 
school, and them other teams was all the 
time putting up a squawk. So then he 
couldn't play no more. And another thing 
he liked to do was sing at the entertain- 
ments. I reckon he liked that most of all. 
‘Cause*he claimed that a whole lot of the 
time while he was away he was on the 
Stage, and I reckon maybe he was at that, 
cause he was pretty good, specially when 
he dressed hisself up like a old-time Rube 


and come out and spoke a piece what he 
knowed. 


Well, when he come back to town he 
seen Lida and it was a natural. ‘Cause Lida, 
she was just about the same kind of a thing 
for a woman as Burbie was for a man. She 
used to work in the store, selling drygoods 
to the women, and kind of making hats on 
the side. ‘Cepting only she didn’t stay on 
the drygoods side no more’n she had to. 
She was generally over where the boys was 
drinking Coca Cola, and all the time carry- 
ing on about did they like it with am- 
monia or lemon, and could she have a 
swallow outen their glass. And what she 
had her mind on was the clothes she had 
on, and was she dated up for Sunday 
night. Them clothes was pretty snappy, 
and she made them herself. And I heared 
some of them say she wasn't hard to date 
up, and after you done kept your date why 
maybe you wasn't going to be disap- 
pointed. And why Lida married the old 
man I don’t know, lessen she got tired 
working at the store and tooken a look at 
the big farm where he lived at, about two 
mile from town. 

By the time Burbie got back she'd been 
married about a year and she was about 
due. So her and him commence meeting 
each other, out in the orchard back of the 
old man’s house. The old man would go 
to bed right after supper and then she'd 
sneak out and meet Burbie. And nobody 
wasn't supposed to know nothing about 
it. Only everybody did, ‘cause Burbie, 
after he'd get back to town about eleven 
o'clock at night, he'd kind of slide into 
the poolroom and set down easy like. And 
then somebody'd say,‘‘Yay, Burbie, where 
you been?’’ And Burbie, he'd kind of 
look around, and then he'd pick out some- 
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body and wink at him, and that was how 
Burbie give it some good advertising. 

So the way Burbie tells it, and he tells it 
plenty since he done got religion down to 
the jailhouse, it wasn’t long before him 
and Lida thought it would be a good idea 
to kill the old man. They figured he didn't 
have long to live nohow, so he might as 
well go now as wait a couple of years. And 
another thing, the old man had kind of 
got hep that something was going on, and 
they figured if he throwed Lida out it 
wouldn't be no easy job to get his money 
even if he died regular. And another thing, 
by that time the Klux was kind of talking 
around, so Burbie figured it would be 
better if him and Lida was to get married, 
else maybe he'd have to leave town again. 

So that was how come he got Hutch in 
it. You see, he was afeared to kill the old 
man hisself and he wanted some help. And 
then he figured it would be pretty good 
if Lida wasn’: nowheres around and it 
would look like robbery. If it would of 
been me, I would of left Hutch out of it. 
‘Cause Hutch, he was mean. He'd been 
away for a while too, but him going away, 
that wasn’t the same as Burbie going 
away. Hutch was sent. He was sent for 
ripping a mail-sack while he was driving 
the mail-wagon up from the station, and 
before he come back he done two year 
down to Atlanta. 

But what I mean, he wasn't only 
crooked, he was mean. He had a ugly look 
to him, like when he'd order hisself a 
couple of fried eggs over to the restaurant, 
and then set and eat them with his head 
humped down low and his arm curled 
around his plate like he thought somebody 
was going to steal it off him, and handle 
his knife with his thumb down near the 
tip, kind of like a nigger does a razor. 
Nobody didn’t have much to say to Hutch, 
and I reckon that’s why he ain't heared 
nothing about Burbie and Lida, and et it 
all up what Burbie told him about the old 
man having a pot of money hid in the 
fireplace in the back room. 

So one night early in March, Burbie and 





Hutch went out and done the job. Burbie 
he'd already got Lida out of the way, 
She'd let on she had to go to the city tp 
buy some things, and she went away on 
No. 6, so everybody knowed she was gone, 
Hutch, he seen her go, and come running 
to Burbie saying now was a good time, 
which was just what Burbie wanted, 
‘Cause her and Burbie had already put the 
money in the pot, so Hutch woulda’ 
think it was no put-up job. Well, anyway 
they put twenty-three dollars in the pot, 
all changed into pennies and nickels and 
dimes so it would look like a big pile, and 
that was all the money Burbie had. It was 
kind of like you might say the savings of 
a lifetime. 

And then Burbie and Hutch got in the 
horse and wagon what Hutch had, ‘cause 
Hutch was in the hauling business again, 
and they went out to the old man’s place. 
Only they went around the back way, and 
tied the horse back of the house so nobody 
couldn't see it from the road, and knocked 
on the back door and made out like they 
was just coming through the place on 
their way back to town and had stopped 
by to get warmed up, ‘cause it was cold as 
hell. So the old man let them in and give 
them a drink of some hard cider what he 
had, and they got canned up a little more. 
They was already pretty canned, ‘cause 


they both of them had a pint of corn on | 


their hip for to give them some nerve. 

And then Hutch he got back of the old 
man and crowned him with a wrench 
what he had hid in his coat. 


II 


Well, next off Hutch gets sore as hell at | 


Burbie ‘cause there ain't no more’n twenty- 
three dollars in the pot. He didn’t say 
nothing. He just set there, first looking at 
the money, what he had piled up on the 
table, and then looking at Burbie. 

And then Burbie commences soft-soaping 
him. He says hope my die he thought 
there was a thousand dollars anyways ia 
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like he was. And he says hope my die it 
sure was a big surprise to him how little 
there was there. And he says hope my die 
it sure does make him feel bad, on account 
he’s the one had the idea first. And he says 
hope my die it’s all his fault and he's 
going to let Hutch keep all the money, 
dam if he ain't. He ain't going to take none 
of it for hisself at all, on account of how 
bad he feels. And Hutch, he don't say 
nothing at all, only look at Burbie and 
look at the money. 

And right in the middle of while Burbie 
was talking, they heared a whole lot of 
hollering out in front of the house and 
somebody blowing a automobile horn. 
And Hutch jumps up and scoops the money 
and the wrench off the table in his pockets, 
and hides the pot back in the fireplace. 
And then he grabs the old man and him 
and Burbie carries him out the back door, 
hists him in the wagon, and drives off. 
And how they was able to drive off with- 
out them people seeing them was because 
they come in the back way and that was 
the way they went. And them people in 
the automobile, they was a bunch of old 
folks from the Methodist Church what 
knowed Lida was away and didn’t think 
so much of Lida nohow and come out to 
say hello. And when they come in and 
didn't see nothing, they figured maybe the 
old man had went in to town and so they 
went back. 

Well, Hutch and Burbie was in a hell of 
a fix all right. ‘Cause there they was, driv- 
ing along somewheres with the old man 
in the wagon and they didn’t have no 
more idea than a bald-headed coot where 
they was going or what they was going to 
do with him. So Burbie, he commence to 
whimper. But Hutch kept a-setting there, 
driving the horse, and he don't say 
nothing. 

So pretty soon they come to a place 
where they was building a piece of county 
toad, and it was all tore up and a whole 
lot of tool-boxes laying out on the side. 
So Hutch gets out and twists the lock off 
one of them with the wrench, and takes 
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out a pick and a shovel and throws them 
in the wagon. And then he got in again 
and drove on for a while till he come to 
the Whooping Nannie woods, what some 
of them says has got a ghost in it on dark 
nights, and it’s about three mile from the 
old man's farm. And Hutch turns in there 
and pretty soon he come to a kind of a 
clear place and he stopped. And then, first 
thing he’s said to Burbie, he says, 

“Dig that grave!"’ 

So Burbie dug the grave. He dug for two 
hours, until he got so dam tired he couldn't 
hardly stand up. But he ain't hardly made 
no hole at all. ‘Cause the ground is froze 
and even with the pick he couldn't hardly 
make a dent in it scarcely. But anyhow 
Hutch stopped him and they throwed the 
old man in and covered him up. But after 
they got him covered up his head was 
sticking out. So Hutch beat the head down 
good as he could and piled the dirt up 
around it and they got in and drove off. 

After they'd went a little ways, Hutch 
commence to cuss Burbie. Then he said 
Burbie'd been lying to him. But Burbie, 
he swears he ain't been lying. And then 
Hutch says he was lying and with that he 
hit Burbie. And after. he knocked Burbie 
down in the bottom of the wagon he 
kicked him and then pretty soon Burbie 
up and told him about Lida. And when 
Burbie got done telling him about Lida, 
Hutch turned the horse around. Burbie 
asked them what they was going back for 
and Hutch says they're going back for to 
git a present for Lida. So they come back 
to the grave and Hutch made Burbie cut 
off the old man’s head with the shovel. It 
made Burbie pretty sick, but Hutch made 
him stick at it, and after a while Burbie 
had it off. So Hutch throwed it in the 
wagon and they get in and start back to 
town once more. 

Well, they wasn’t no more’n out of the 
woods before Hutch takes hisself a slug of 
corn and commence to holler. He kind of 
raved to hisself, all about how he was 
going to make Burbie put the head in a 
box and tie it up with a string and take it 
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out to Lida for a present, so she'd get a 
nice surprise when she opened it. Soon as 
Lida comes back he says Burbie has got to 
do it, and then he’s going to kill Burbie. 
“T'll kill you!”’ he says, “I'll kill you, 
dam you! I'll kill you!"’ And he says it 
kind of sing-songy, over and over again. 

And then he takes hisself another slug 
of corn and stands up and whoops. Then 
he beat on the horse with the whip and 
the horse commence to run. What I mean, 
he commence to gallup. And then Hutch 
hit him some more. And then he commence 
to screech as loud as he could. *‘Ride him, 
cowboy!"’ he hollers, *‘Going East! Here 
come old broadcuff down the road! 
Whe-c-c-c-e!’" And sure enough, here they 
come down the road, the horse a-running 
hell to split, and Hutch a-hollering, and 
Burbie a-shivering, and the head a-rolling 
around in the bottom of the wagon, and 
bouncing up in the air when they hit a 
bump, and Burbie dam near dying every 
time it hit his feet. 


Ill 


After a while the horse got tired so it 
wouldn't run no more, and they had to 
let him walk, and Hutch set down and 
commence to grunt. So Burbie, he tries to 
figure out what the hell he’s going to do 
with the head. And pretty soon he re- 
members a creek what they got to cross, 
what they ain't crossed on the way out 
‘cause they come the back way. So he 
figures he'll throw the head overboard 
when Hutch ain't looking. So he done it. 
They come to the creek, and on the way 
down to the bridge there's a little hill, and 
when the wagon tilted going down the 
hill the head rolled up between Burbie’s 
feet, and he held it there, and when they 
got in the middle of the bridge he reached 
down and heaved it overboard. 

Next off, Hutch give a yell and drop 
down in the bottom of the wagon. ‘Cause 
what it sounded like was a pistol shot. 
You see, Burbie done forgot that it was 
a cold night and the creek done froze over. 
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Not much, just a thin skim about a inch 
thick, but enough that when that head 
hit it it cracked pretty loud in different 
directions. And that was what scared 
Hutch. So when he got up and seen that 
head setting out there on the ice in the 
moonlight, and got it straight what 
Burbie done, he let on he was going to kill 
Burbie right there. And he reached for the 
pick. And Burbie jumped out and run, and 
he didn’t never stop till he got home to 
the place where he lived at, and locked the 
door, and climbed in bed and pulled the 
covers over his head. 

Well, the next morning a fellow come 
running into town and says there's hell to 
pay down at the bridge. So we all went 
down there and first thing we seen was 
that head laying out there on the ice, kind 
of rolled over on one ear. And next thing 
we seen was Hutch’s horse and wagon 
tied to the bridge rail, and the horse dam 
near froze to death. And the next thing we 
seen was the hole in the ice where Hutch 
fell through. And the next thing we seen, 
down on the bottom next to one of them 
bridge pilings, was Hutch. 

So the first thing we went to work and 
done was to get the head. And believe me, 
a head laying out on thin ice is a pretty 
dam hard thing to get, and what we had to 
do was to lasso it. And the next thing we 
done was to get Hutch. And after we 
fished him out he had the wrench and the 
twenty-three dollars in his pockets and the 
pint of corn on his hip and he was stiff as 
a board. And near as I can figure out, what 
happened to him was that after Burbie run 
away he climbed down on the bridge piling 
and tried to reach the head and fell in. 

But we didn’t know nothing about it 
then, and after we done got the head and 
the old man was gone and a couple of boys 
that afternoon found the body and not no 
head on it, and the pot was found, and 
them old people from the Methodist 
Church done told their story and one thing 
another, we figured out that Hutch done 
it, specially on account he must of bees 
drunk and he done time in the pen 
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all like of that, and nobody ain't thought 
nothing about Burbie at all. They had the 
funeral and Lida cried like hell and every- 
body tried to figure out what Hutch 
wanted with the head and things went 
along thataway for three weeks. 

Then one night down to the poolroom 
they was having it some more about the 
head, and one says one thing and one says 
another, and Benny Heath, what's a kind 
of a constable around town, he started a 
long bum argument about how Hutch 
must of figured if they couldn't find the 
head to the body they couldn't prove no 
murder. So right in the middle of it Burbie 
kind of looked around like he always done 
and then he winked. And Benny Heath, 
he kept on a-talking, and after he got done 
Burbie kind of leaned over and commence 
to talk to him. And in a couple of minutes 
you couldn't of heard a man catch his 
breath in that place, accounten they was 
all listening at Burbie. 

I already told you Burbie was pretty 
good when it come to giving a spiel at a 
entertainment. Well, this here was a kind 
of a spiel too. Burbie act like he had it all 
learned by heart. His voice trimmled and 
ever couple of minutes he'd kind of cry 
and wipe his eyes and make out like he 
can't say no more, and then he'd go on. 

And the big idea was what a whole lot 
of hell he done raised in his life. Burbie 
said it was drink and women what done 
ruined him. He told about all the women 
what he knowed, and all the saloons he’s 
been in, and some of it was a lie ‘cause if all 
the saloons was as swell as he said they 
was they'd of throwed him out. And then 
he told about how sorry he was about the 
life he done led, and how hope my die he 
come home to his old home town just to 
cut out the devilment and settle down. 
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And he told about Lida, and how she 
wouldn't let him cut it out. And then he 
told how she done led him on till he got 
the idea to kill the old man. And then he 
told about how him and Hutch done it, 
and all about the money and the head and 
all the rest of it. 

And what it sounded like was a piece 
what he knowed called ‘“The Face on the 
Floor,’’ what was about a bum what 
drawed a picture on the barroom floor 
of the woman what done ruined him. 
Only the funny part was that Burbie 
wasn't ashamed of hisself like he made out 
he was. You could see he was proud of 
hisself. He was proud of all them women 
and all the liquor he'd drunk and he was 
proud about Lida and he was proud about 
the old man and the head and being slick 
enough not to fall in the creek with 
Hutch. And after he got done he give a 
yelp and flopped down on the floor and I 
reckon maybe he thought he was going to 
die on the spot like the bum what drawed 
the face on the barroom floor, only he 
didn't. He kind of lain there a couple of 
minutes till Benny got him up and put him 
in the car and tooken him off to jail. 

So that’s where he’s at now, and he’s 
went to work and got religion down there, 
and all the people what comes to see him, 
why he sings hymns to them and then he 
speaks them his piece. And I hear tell he 
knows it pretty good by now and has got 
the crying down pat. And Lida, they got 
her down there too, only she won't say 
nothing ‘cepting she done it same as 
Hutch and Burbie. So Burbie, he’s going 
to get hung, sure as hell. And if he hadn't 
felt so smart, he would of been a free man 
yet. 

Only I reckon he done been holding it 
all so long he just had to spill it. 




















PLUMES AND BUSKINS 


BY IDWAL JONES 


road I once conversed with an editor 

who was setting type for his weekly 
palladium. He was cighty-five if he was a 
day. The length of his whiskers would 
have sufficed to make the encounter mem- 
orable. His fingers trembled as he picked 
up some Greek letters and composed a line 
to head the editorial page. 

“A paper’s no good without some 
learnin’ in it,’’ he said. ‘“That’s what we 
got taught on the Golden Era.”’ 

Doric epigrams in a mining-camp sheet! 
What few readers he had left must have 
been mystified. This was in the dim years 
before the war, and he can hardly be alive 
now. Are there any of his tribe left: hier- 
atic old fellows who gave journalism a 
cachet of learning, and elevated its prac- 
tice to a sort of ritual? I fear not. Not that 
any Greek pundit could have puzzled out 
that quotation. The characters were just 
strewn in for impressive effect. Any printer 
was entitled to some eccentricity if he were 
old enough to have been setting type on 
the Golden Era in 1852. 

It was about this time that Western 
humanism, or post-Spanish culture, dawned 
by the Golden Gate. Leisure had set in 
again after three years of hurly-burly 
following the discovery of gold. It was 
the age of honor and its handmaiden, the 
derringer, and therefore the age of polite- 
ness. The amenities of literature were held 
in the highest esteem. The main body of 
the people lived in the country. They had 
little means of misusing their leisure, and 
though they may have shot at each other 
to some extent, they did read considerably. 
They achieved cultural efflorescence in their 
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I A ruinous print-shop off the Tioga 


spare time. It is impossible to regard that 
halcyon period as one of imperfect civiliza- 
tion. 

In that year two youths, both under 
twenty-one, J. MacDonough Foard and 
Rollin M. Daggett, started up in San Fran. 
cisco the Golden Era. Journals there were 
aplenty. The Alta California, for one, was 
printed on pages the size of a bed-sheet, 
bt like the rest it purveyed dull and 
factual reading. The charm of Foard and 
Daggett’s new weekly was that it reduced 
facts to a minimum. It laid itself out to 
mirror life in terms of heart-throbs and 
romance. Was not glamour abroad in the 
land? The prevailing malady of the Ar 
gonauts, indeed, was nostalgia. More 
miners died from nostalgia than from 
pneumonia. The only specific was bits of 
lotus-blossom. The weekly published many 
letters from the East, ravings, poems and 
apostrophes by homesick miners. It dealt 
with claim-jumpings, ghost stories, cock 
fights, and reported hangings at full length, 
with pious moralizings thereon. It came 
home to men’s bosoms with panegyrics on 
good liquor and recipes for lighter flap 
jacks. It glowed. Its heart throbbed im 
unison with the hearts under the red shirts 
in the gulches. 

San Francisco itself was indifferent. It 
swarmed with jobbers, company orgaf- 
izers, ifon-mongers, accountants with 
parchment faces and rigid side-beards, and 
other commercial gentry. They had post- 
office mouths, and read nothing but stock 
reports and the shipping news. They tt 
fused to advertise in the Golden Era. Soon 
the bailiff began to dog the steps of the 
romantic editors. Daggett pulled on a red 
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shirt and top-boots, and hastened out 
among the miners in quest of subscriptions 
at five dollars a year. His tour was a tri- 
umphal procession: committees gave him 
torchlight parades and dinners of stewed 
rabbit. He returned with ten thousand 
names. In a few months the Golden Era had 
a plant of its own and an income exceeded 
only by that of the lordly Alta. 

Foard had a high opinion of his period- 
ical, and he knew how to express it in 
strophes that were fitting: 

Go where you may, within the vast confines of 

California—amid the denizens of the frozen north, 

where the flinty crest of Nevada ever gleams with 

snows, among the hardy sons of toil whose arms 
are digging from the earth the glittering treasure 
which is enriching the world—among the yco- 
manry of our broad and fertile valleys who far 

“from the madding crowd's ignoble strife’’ are 

silently adding to the flora and wealth of our ris- 

ing State!—visit the family circles of our cities and 
towns, and there you will see the rich and teem- 
ing pages of the Golden Era. 


The curious thing about this statement 
is that it was true. There was no psy- 
chasthenia in Master Foard's soul. He was 
a sturdy original, and his influence on 
literature has been grossly overlooked. 
Kinglake and ‘‘Janus Weathercock"’ may 
have discovered the purple patch, but it 
was the forgotten Foard who fostered that 
value in diction known as local color. 
This value abounded in the Golden Era, for 
the greater part of the paper was devoted 
to sketches in the whimsical and bombastic 
vein that fixed the style of most Western 
journalists. The manner influenced the pre- 
Civil War humorists, definitely colored 
Mark Twain's prose style, made the fame 
of Petroleum V. Nasby, and terminated in 
the writings of the Danbury News Man 
and Bill Nye, though traces of it were dis- 
cernible in the lucubrations of the patent 
inside hack writers up to the year 1902. 

Foard had the energy of a steel autom- 
aton, and the amount of rewriting he did 
was prodigious. The composing-room force 
matvelled at the strength of his wrist. 
They were sometimes moved to sympathy, 
and sent up neat contributions of their 
own. E. G. Paide wrote weekly a ‘‘patent 
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sermon’’ in a series that was lifted the 
country over, and gave him the renown of 
a lay Spurgeon. He was a dry little man in 
a gteasy tick apron, who guzzled beer 
around the corner and who on pay-days 
pocketed the change of the entire staff 
through his skill at Pedro. One of his as- 
sistants, Joseph Goodman,a boy ofeighteen, 
contributed verse. He was later to write a 
poem, ‘“The Death of Lincoln,’’ that for a 
time was surpassed only by Walt Whit- 
man’s and the rhymed apology in Punch. 
In maturity he became famous for having 
shot the silver-tongued Tom Fitch in the 
knee-cap at some duel or other. His most 
important work was a history of the 
Mayas that has not been published. An- 
other protégé of Paide, a lad of the same 
age, wrote a pleasing sketch of a flag- 
raising in the Plaza, and followed it with 
verses that readers pasted in their scrap- 
books. He was Bret Harte. The editor gave 
him a desk, and there Harte would chisel 
for hours on a single paragraph, gradually 
acquiring speed, and rising to the creation 
of **M'Liss.”’ 

A smudge-faced printer’s devil turned in 
rhymes, which he signed Pip Pepperpod. 
The alliterative pseudonym was genteel in 
those days. His first effort was: 


The East is red, 
The dark-plumed night has fled, 
My frightened muse, so tender, 
So full of fear 
As day is near, 
No further singing words of night will render. 


Foard thought it cryptic, but worth two 
dollars. Thus was Charles Warren Stod- 
dard encouraged. 


II 


There was abundance of talent in these 
dingy offices off Montgomery street. Euterpe 
breathed and flitted in an ambience of gin 
and shag tobacco and odors of meals 
brought in by bawling waiters, and the 
racket of an ancient press with an arm that 
came down with a shuddering crash; the 
buzz of country subscribers, liquored by 
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the genial Daggett, and the yells of the 
staff in the throes of composition. Foard, 
glaring about him with his fierce gray 
eyes, secured intervals of peace by hitting 
the spittoon with a heavy cane. 

Money flowed in, and disappeared even 
faster, the proprietors did not know where. 
They expended large sums in the purchase 
of poetry. Transcendentalism had sunk, 
and the genius loci of Boston Common 
hovered over the chimney-pots of the 
Golden Era. Up the stairs trod regularly the 
most august practitioner of the rhyming 
art in the West, John Rollin Ridge, the 
learned Cherokee. Here was no celebrant 
of bulbuls and swooning Chloes, but an 
aftificer in stirring and tender meters. His 
muse was autocthonous. A large, hand- 
some man, a companion of the stars and 
hill-tops, he had a deep, mournful voice 
and the aspect of a Hindu seer. The chicane 
of land agents had despoiled him of his 
patrimony, and vicious whites had butch- 
ered his father before his eyes. His mind 
was blighted. Something in his work re- 
calls the admirable narrative style of John 
G. Neihardt, and his poem on Mt. Shasta, 
““companionless and cold,’’ has some of the 
undertones of Coleridge's verse on Cha- 
mouni. 

Fitzhugh Ludlow, the hasheesh-cater, 
laid down good things on the desk. He 
never had to bicker much about the price, 
for whom the gods had made mad Foard 
never cated to argue with. Orpheus C. 
Kerr and Dan De Quille, just over from 
Nevada, had the privilege of the best office 
chairs. Col. George H. Derby, the geodetic 
engineer, drifted in frequently, and then 
all talk ceased. Derby was a droll wit. He 
never contributed to the periodical, but he 
was at this time the most influential *‘styl- 
ist’’ in the land. Under the pen-names of 
Squibob and John Phoenix he ridiculed the 
dull gravity of government reports in 
satires that abounded in buffoonery and 
caricature. Not a writer in the West but 
tried to ape that style, so highly esteemed 
by Foard. Even Mark Twain imitated it 
for years. 
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At times Derby came near being clapped 
into the dungeons by the infuriated Se. 
retary of War. In ‘‘Squibob’s Defense of 
Army Posts’’ he advocated the defensive, 
measures of large snuff-boxes, fierce bull. 
dogs held in leash by the soldiery, and 
field-pieces strapped on the backs of jack. 
asses. His prose was bad, but his ideas op 
preparedness were quite unmistakable and 
modern. He was accordingly sent to build 
lighthouses on the hot, mucky flats of 
Alabama, where, in 1861, following a 
sunstroke, he died, blind and paretic. 

A lay satellite of Derby was Prentice 
Mulford, who described with quaint humor 
his adventures with pick and shovel in the 
Southern mines. His stuff had the authentic 
crackle and displayed native genius. What 
harmed him was that he had taught school 
and had become a scold. He wanted t 
pound the pulpit cushions. But he was still 
promising, until he got entangled in the 
tenets of Buddha, and then delivered him- 
self of *‘The White Cross Library.” Ed 
dyism had not then come West, and Mul- 
ford had a cult unto himself. ‘“The God in 
Yourself,’’ ‘‘Thoughts to Create Happi- 
ness,"” ‘‘Health and Success’’—so run the 
titles. His humor deserted him, and one 
day he was found drowned. 

Down the street, in a shabby hotel 
recking of paraffin lamps and boiled cab ° 
bage, lived an exile, Thomas Starr King, 
the Unitarian divine, who found the office 
a congenial haunt. He was then thirty-six: 
a frail, little man with a shawl draped 
about him, a hacking cough, and eyes that 
burned in cavernous sockets. His curious 
resemblance to Patrick Henry was accent 
tuated by his dank hair, retreating chia, 
and the loose mouth of a public speaker. 
He was even then regarded as the greatest 
pulpit orator in the country. The Unitati- 
ans were looked upon as a mildly erratic 
sect that practiced animal magnetism, and 
were certainly Abolitionists. King wa 
viewed with suspicion, but his grace was 
disarming, and within three months of his 
arrival from Boston his personal acquaint 
ance was phenomenal. He knew every 
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jn town: politicians, miners, criminals, 
soldiers, play-folk, merchants. No one was 
more revered. The crowds stood fifty deep 
in front of his church door hours before he 
aching, and entrance was ac- 
ye at ae by _ that brought the 
ice on the run. The voice of this pallid 
but magnetic being ‘‘thrilled and throbbed 
through the audience like an organ, carry- 
ing conviction captive before its wonderful 
melody." 

King managed to find time to write on 
the agricultural resources of the State and 
the natural wonders of its mountains and 
trees. He went into politics. He had begun 
life as a theologian, and wound up as a 
sort of Chautauqua lecturer on the grand 
scale. He attacked Secession. He went for 
the Governor who, when the Civil War 
began to cast ics shadow, proposed the 
happy via media of a Pacific Republic. 
Floods in the great interior valleys de- 
stroyed property worth fifty millions, and 
his eloquence on behalf of the Sanitary 
Commission brought in a million and a 
quarter, and obviated much acute distress. 
He refused to run for the Senate. He got 
his friend, Bret Harte, the post of secretary 
to the chief of the Mint, and, at a Union 
rally, first introduced him in public asa poet. 

That King was a paid advocate of the 
Union cause is probably true. That Cali- 
fornia would have joined the North with- 
out the urgings of this fiery angel was 
likewise probable. The miracle was that 
though he lived in the State but four years 
and was less than forty when he died, he 
exerted upon its destiny an influence un- 
paralleled in the history of the West. The 
Legislature mourned his death officially 
for three days. His funeral exceeded in 
grandeur that accorded any other citizen 
before or since. Minute guns were fired. 
A giant conifer and a peak in the Yosemite 
bear his name. His tomb lies by the public 
thoroughfare. A few months ago the State 
chose him to be immortalized in marble 
pot-hat and broadcloth in the Washington 
Hall of Fame. The only other Californian 
to be so chosen is Junipero Serra, the Jesuit. 
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Ill 


There were other gentlemen who worried 
much more about their bread-and-butter, 
and trod Grub street with their toes out of 
their boots. It is about time that local 
Bohemians, now grown fat and prosperous, 
should put up a statue to Stephen Massett. 
He was the first to bear the gallant title of 
Bohemian. I believe that James L. Ford, 
the social chronicler, dismissed lightly 
Massett’s verse, but dwelt with respect on 
his feat of devouring a whole goose at 
some literary soirée in Brooklyn where the 
poet once languished in the ormolu age. 
It was at one of Nelly Bly’s parties, I 
think. But hunger was ever the bane of 
Massett’s life. His nose was ever a-twitch 
when he stalked leanly, like the celebrated 
Pére Gringoire, past the bake-shops. Mas- 
sett had been befriended by a fat German 
in New York, whom he had enchanted by 
his tenor voice and skill on the guitar, and 
was prevailed on to accompany him to San 
Francisco in the brutal and materialistic 
rush of 1849. At Panama their funds just 
sufficed to buy two hams apiece. Massett 
ate his up on the voyage. The German re- 
tailed his at a dollar a thin slice, and as 
soon as he landed bought water-front lots, 
and retired in six months a millionaire. 
The poet sat on a three-legged stool in 
a land office, and copied out abstracts, until 
Governor Riley made him Commissioner 
of Deeds. He quit at once and devoted him- 
self to the cultivation of the arts. He 
bought an asthmatic melodeon and gave 
recitals. The moblesse and the frailty be- 
sieged the hall to hear the troubadour 
warble his composition, ‘‘When the Moon 
on the Lake is Beaming."’ The merit of the 
ballad was that it was the first printed in 
the town. His set-pieces in recitative were 
‘“My Name is Norval’ and ““Take Back 
the Heart that Thou Gavest,’’ but his 
specialty was ‘‘Massett’s Budget of Fun 
and Comic Olio,’’ in which—antedating 
Joe Cook with his imitation of four 
Hawaiians—he mimicked seven Yankees 
at a town mecting. 
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He voyaged up the river to Marysville 
to give a performance, and the citizenry 
bolted their suppers and jammed the opera- 
house to the guards. The first song went 
over fairly well, but the ‘Comic Olio,” 
though delivered with aplomb, was re- 
ceived coldly. One or two patrons went 
out to return with coils of rope. There was 
considerable whispering and a manifest 
desire on the part of some spectators to 
march down the aisle and charge over the 
footlights. A friendly stage-hand told the 
poet that he was the counterpart of the 
bandit pictured on the sheriff's ‘‘$500, 
Dead or Alive’’ poster outside. So Massett 
leaped out of the back window with urgent 
despatch. 

Escaping to Sacramento he poured out 
his woe in ballads which he rendered under 
a naptha torch in the public square. Here 
was a linnet fallen among Philistine crows. 
Being a fair clocutionist, he was impressed 
into auctioning off job lots of groceries, 
steel rails and tarpaulin. His commissions 
ran up to $1,500 a day. Being, after all, a 
poet, he endured the indignity only two 
months, and then became a sub-editor of 
a country newspaper. Soon the urge was 
on him once more, and he roamed on a 
lyric tour of the hinterland. 

““Sir,"” wrote his chagrined associate, 
“it is derogatory to the dignity of an 
editor to be gallivanting about the country, 
giving exhibitions of his vocal and imi- 
tative powers.”’ 

Whereupon Massett returned to the city, 
penniless. Bret Harte, on a friendly visit, 
found him in one dismal room furnished 
with a bag of straw and an inch of tallow 
candle in a beer bottle, and wrapped in a 
red blanket, composing the affecting lines: 


Cold water for me, cold water for me, 
But wine for the tremulous debauchee! 


Massett was no Villon, but he symbol- 
ized for his admiring townsmen all that 
was divinely gay and rakish. He made a 
voyage to Turkey: Turks were poetic 
beings in those days. After having gazed 
respectfully on the Sultan, he came back. 





He is one of the few writers who, after 
achieving fame, did come back to Sap 
Francisco. He built a dovecote on stilts in 
a morass where the post-office now stands; 
and there, before one window that gave 
out over a vista of meandering rills and 
colored flowers, wrote pretty things for the 
Golden Era. Details are scanty of this first 
visitor from the realms of Momus, and he 
has since become a legendary figure. 
Mark Twain had now drifted to the city, 
Perhaps drifted is hardly the word. He 
arrived by stage-coach from Virginia City, 
under a cloud, a fugitive from justice. The 
irrepressible Steve Gillis, his composing. 
room foreman, had put him to sending a 
rival editor a challenge to a duel, and this 
being Mark’s second offense, he faced 
penal servitude if he tarried in Nevada an 
hour further. Foard regarded him as a 
distinguished gunman. His first contri. 
bution to the periodical was an art critique, 
The owner of the saloon most favored by 
the literati had gone to great expense to 
import a luscious painting from Europe. 
It hung over the bar and met with general, 
if ribald, approval. Considering that Mark 
got credit for liquor up to ten dollarsa 
week, his comment was ungracious: 


Now, what is the first thing you see in looking at 
this picture down at the Bank Exchange? Is it the 
gleaming cyes and fine face of Samson? or the 
muscular Philistine gazing furtively at lovely 
Delilah? or is it the rich drapery, or the truth 
nature in that pretty foot? No, sir. The first that 
catches the eye is the scissors on the floor at her 
feet. Them scissors is too modern—there warn't 
no scissors like them in them days, by a d—-d 
sight. 


The art critics never plunged too deep 


into the metaphysical. In xsthetics it was | 


the drama that engaged the major interest. 
Foard, having passed his early youth im 
Baltimore, a town hospitable to the 
theatre, started a dramatic page. It was 
the first in California; its renown spread to 
St. Joe and New Orleans, and visiting 
stars at once rushed to the sanctum 
make a favorable impression with offerings 
of whiskey and cigars. The dramatic editor 
was Ada Clare, who signed herself the 
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of Bohemia. It is to be suspected the 

title was a misnomer. She was an acidulous 
person with a pince-nez, who read Shake- 
speare in select drawing-rooms, and ap- 
ved only of dramas that were on a high 
moral plane. In New York she had been 
the mentor of the youthful Willie Winter 
and other neophyte critics who fluttered 
about her divan and made note of her 
Sibylline utterances. She wrote intermin- 
able essays, and rambled so frightfully that 
every paragraph began with, “But, as 
usual, I am wandering from my subject." 


IV 


The impresario regnant at this period was 
Tom Maguire. He was a large, irascible 
fellow with a polypous nose that dipped 
into a milk-white moustache, and he had 
the general appearance of an inebriated 
coachman. He was never out of trouble, 
but never otherwise than jaunty. He built 
the Jenny Lind Theatre. He was always 
building Jenny Lind theatres. Three of 
them burned down, and one was con- 
fiscated by politicians in a deal so shady 
that everybody concerned lost what little 
reputation they had possessed. 

I have been shown the crinoline dress 
the lyric Swede is said to have worn when 
she made her first appearance before hys- 
terical crowds in Maguire's theatre. Al- 
most a bushel of documents is extant to 
show how warmly the prima donna was 
acclaimed by the pioneers. One antiquarian 
insisted on showing me the exact spot 
where the gallants cut the traces of her 
barouche and hauled her like a queen to 
the Occidental Hotel. This makes it all the 
more painful to reflect that Jenny Lind 
never came to San Francisco. It is doubtful 
if Barnum ever brought her across the 
Mississippi. It is really of no consequence; 
since drama must have tradition to flourish 
on, then let the legend be. 

Drama—the classical drama, delivered 
with gusto and fury—that was what 
Maguire liked, and he spent months in- 
ducing Edwin Forrest to come to the 
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Coast. The great man came laden only 
with a stick and a carpet-bag. He was a 
limping, shaggy old Thespian, dewlapped 
like a bull, with a mouth like a tomahawk 
slash. He was already a millionaire and 
weary. Maguire rounded up a middling 
crew to support him. It was no hard task, 
for the town was full of actors. California 
was a Heaven for the profession. The ec- 
centric Master Gates, for one, would ride 
a mule to Red Dog or Hangtown, ringing 
a bell to announce his coming; and after 
plastering the camp with posters, sing, 
dance and recite solo the horror scene from 
‘‘Agnes, the Bleeding Nun of Sorrento,” 
and thus easily clear $300 a night. These 
mountain tours were healthful in the ex- 
treme. The air was balmy, the liquor 
potable, and the audiences usually ap- 
preciative and sometimes generous. 

For weeks Forrest boomed mightily in 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, with the young 
McCullough playing Iago, Edgar and 
Macduff. The town was not chary of its 
patronage, though it supported then more 
places of athusement than any city double 
its size in the world. The elder Booth and 
his family dwelt on Telegraph Hill. John 
Drew, Sr., the best Irish comedian going, 
was playing to marked success. Lola 
Montez and Annie Yeomans were dancing. 
Lotta Crabtree plunked her banjo. Billy 
Emerson and the Burch and Wambold 
Minstrels were drawing their enthusiastic 
crowds in Gilbert's Melodeon, proclaiming, 
unaware, the birth of variety. Of other 
theatres, as merry as they were disrepu- 
table, there must have been a score. 

Wambold, a shiny-faced butcher boy 
with a tenor voice of exceeding beauty, 
sang ‘‘Come Where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing,’’ and monopolized the select trade of 
the town. Maguire, in desperation, started 
up a minstrel show of his own: the Hooley 
Minstrels, that later became famous, and 
staved off calamity. He did some directing 
on his own account, and at some rehearsal 
violently throttled an actor larger than 
himself. Mark Twain composed this pas- 
quinade on the event: 





















































Tom Maguire, roused to ire, 
Lighted on MacDougal; 

Tore his coat, clutched his throat 
And fairly split his bugle. 


Maguire, who had ofttimes defied the 
Vigilantes, was helpless against the dart of 
poetry, and hid himself for days afterward. 
Yet the man was forgiving, and when 
Mark, a month later, lectured on ‘“The Ab- 
surd Customs of the Sandwich Islanders,"’ 
Maguire billed him, at his own expense, as 
*‘the wild humorist of the Pacific Slope,”’ 
and let him have the theatre at half price. 

The headquarters of the drama now 
shifted three blocks below the Golden Era 
office to a cloistral saloon, which had 
armchairs upholstered in morocco leather. 
Torrance, the proprietor, had failed as an 
actor, but in middle life triumphed by 
marrying Mrs. Judah, the tragedienne. 
This stateliest ornament of the stage was 
then in the full plenitude of her powers. 
In person she was majestic, and passion 
was seated on her brow. Her voice, like a 
trumpet, invested her acting of Lady 
Macbeth with a sepulchral and terrifying 
quality. Perhaps she had no equal in her 
day as the nurse in ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
and her humor stirred the groundlings to 
tumultuous joy. Her visits to her husband's 
establishment gave it prestige. No wagon- 
show manager dared pull off for the moun- 
tains without first getting her benison over 
a glass of port. 

Actor-managers who mapped their routes 
on these sloppy tables were Wesley Venua, 
the tragic player, and Luckless Johnny 
Potter. Venua, a tall, lion-hearted English- 
man, wore an Astrakhan cape and carried 
a staff with a silver apple on it. He had a 
bad limp, and usually walked supported 
by the arm of the elder Booth, who was 
his comic foil. He had joined the Portu- 
guese Navy as a lad, and the calf of one leg 
had been shot away by a cannon-ball. The 
men of his company held him in affection 
and a mild terror. He found the women 
intractable, and it drove him half frantic. 
Two of them, the Gougenheim sisters, his 
leads, twiddled their noses at him and 
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skipped off to Australia. When they mm 
turned they brought suit for enormous 
damages against the ship captain because 
he hadn't furnished enough sugar with 
dish of limes and their faces, as a result, 
had got irreparably puckered. Venua pep. 
jured himself by swearing that hithertofore 
they had been notable for their amiability 
and pretty looks. It was a regrettable case, 
To Venua it was the last straw, and cast. 
ing about for some archipelago devoid of 
actresses, he sailed to live in the Society 
Islands. 

No woman ever joined Luckless Johnny's 
company unless she was in love with 
somebody in it. His troupe, notorious for 
its leanness, was named the Skeletons. The 
maestro was a Micawberish little fellow, 
who had something wrong with his luck, 
He and his band voyaged in a converted 
stage-coach, with scenery and costume 
trunks lashed on behind. These five un 
loaded and set up their own props, acted 
as many as six rdles apiece in one evening, 
and shod their own horses. At Yuba Dam 
Luckless gave a performance on an im 
provised stage in the Miners’ Hall and 
played both Hamlet and the Ghost. There 
were no curtains. At the end of the first 
act he made a polite request: 

I crave your indulgence for ten minutes, ladies 

and gentlemen. Will you kindly turn about in 


your seats while the company effects a complete 
change of costume? 


Whereas worse actors swept a camp 
clean of every dollar, Potter and his de- 
voted band were often thankful to dine 
al fresco on blackberries and whatever 
rabbits they could knock over. 

What actress nowadays writes in lam 
guage like that of Adah Isaacs Menken? 
Some gems of hers yet remain to be culled 
from the yellowed files of the Golden Ena. 
There was a tendency amongst moral.sts 
to associate La Menken with none other 
than the Prince of Darkness. Their at 
titude is unintelligible to those who aft 
unaware that she possessed legs of wot 
derful symmetry and splendor—none of 
that horrid skimpiness made palatable by 





























the tinsel of the Follies, but a Junoesque 
ce, full-blooded, and aglow like the 
ach-blossom marble of some goddess in 
a Frascati villa. Even Foard had his doubts 
as to her moral influence on the town when 
he heard that she was on her way from the 
East. The clergy had no doubts whatso- 
ever. Nor had the police. The citizens were 
not immune to shocks and excitement, and 
they hailed her coming with shouts of 
delight. 

The sporting gentry met her at the docks 
with a fife-and-drum corps and streamers 
tied round their hats. She had recently 
married John C. Heenan, the Benicia Boy, 
whose fistic prowess had shed glory on 
California. And John was now on the 
English heaths, ready to face Sayers in 
that 44-round mill—the Sayers who had 
whipped the Tipton Slasher, Paddock, and 
Couch, the fighting muffin-baker. 

However, the lady was illustrious in her 
own right. Her figure was said to be the 
most beautiful in the world, and local ex- 
perts were willing to be divorced of their 
scepticism. The theatregoers of that day 
had not the opportunity for study enjoyed 
by the present generation. ‘‘Wiry Sal,”’ 
the “British Blondes’’ and the ‘‘Black 
Crook"’—these instructive spectacles had 
yet to be witnessed. Byron was still being 
tead, and the scholarly decided to see 
Mazeppa merely to improve their minds. 

Maguire was prepared. He had gone over 
to Virginia City to assist at her first per- 
formance in Nevada, and had met with 
extraordinary difficulties in finding a horse 
for her that was only agile enough to 
convey the impression of being wild. La 
Menken had no desire to risk her life for 
the sake of realism. This beast, instead of 
galloping down the boards, lagged across 
the stage with reluctant steps. The audience 
recognized the steed and gave vent to loud 
and mournful yells: ‘Where is the corpse?”” 
Whose funeral is it?’’ ‘You'll never get 
to the cemetery that way!”’ 

performance was ruined because 
Maguire had borrowed the horse from the 
local undertaker. With every seat for the 
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metropolitan début of the ‘‘Equestrienne 
par Excellence’ sold, and scalpers’ tickets 
at a premium, Maguire was not going to 
take any more chances, and the star took 
her pick of a hundred frisky chargers that 
he had had assembled in the plaza. The 
show that night was thrilling enough to 
bring the audience applauding to its feet. 
Gunpowder flashed lightnings and made 
great detonation; and electrifying, indeed, 
was the sizhi of the incomparable Menken, 
lashed to the back of the Tartar stallion, 
with her massive limbs forcing the ropes 
as she dashed from the light to the dark- 
ness of the wings. 

Her ladylike traits captivated the popu- 
lace, and after her engagement was over, 
she stayed on, enamoured of the place. She 
was hail-fellow-well-met and indifferent 
to criticism. She drank copious whiskies at 
the bar, and stood up the crowd each time 
she had Juck at faro. Her appearance on the 
street, smoking a cheroot and with a 
horsewhip under her arm, was the signal 
for riotous applause. She rode astride, and 
loping over the sandhills, made her way 
to the foggy beach and raced for hours, 
solitary, along the ocean. Despite her 
popularity, she remained much in seclusion 
at her hotel, where she wrote most of the 
verse in “‘Infelicia,’’ which she dedicated 
to Charles Dickens. At the Lyceum she 
gave impersonations of Forrest and Char- 
lotte Cushman. She gave two piano re- 
citals, and played Chopin sonatas with a 
cantabile touch that was inexpressibly 
tender. She also painted landscapes, but 
these were not particularly good. Her 
verse was brilliant and martial, though 
lacking in perfection of rhythm for the 
most part. There is no gainsaying its 
quality of thumpingress. For example: 


O, weak Soul! Let us follow the heavy hearse that 
bore our old Dream past the whice-horned Day- 
light of Love. 

Let thy pale Dead come up from their furrows of 
winding-sheets to mock thy prayers with what 
thy days might have been. 


The Benicia Boy, too robust and dull- 
witted, palled on her, and at the cost of her 
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local popularity, she left him, and de- 
parted for London. She married others in 
despairing efforts at self-realization, which 
ever eluded her, and became sensitive over 
her weddings. She frightened the anemic 
Swinburne almost to death with her ado- 
ration. Though she conquered, in her way, 
literary and dramatic Europe, she died 
dissatisfied. On her tombstone is the 
enigmatic cry: Thou Knowest. 


Vv 
Lola Montez, who came to the town in 
1853, had still less pretensions to sanctity. 
Her doings with Balzac and Dumas, and 
her consortship with Louis of Bavaria, 
were scandals this side of the globe. She 
had come to lecture and pirouette before 
the footlights, like an English novelist, 
and also to fulfill a promise of marriage. 
But on the boat up from Panama she met 
Pat Hull, the editor of a weekly political 
sheet in San Francisco, and espoused him 
instead. She was catholic in her affections. 

She danced at the Tivoli Beer Gardens 
for some months, then yearned for love in 
a cottage, and dragged Hull to Grass 
Valley, where they lived in a small frame 
house. Rumors were that lack of money 
had forced her to this sequestered spot. 
They were false, for she was still the 
Countess of Landsfeld, and had a hundred 
thousand dollars in the bank. She drove a 
buckboard wagon, shot her own venison, 
slept under the stars, and wore woolen 
garments, which she made herself. Edwin 
Booth and Laura Keene visited her, and 
once a week she held a soirée, attended by 
the upper circles of the mining camp, 
which included two nephews of Victor 
Hugo, a couple of shady French counts and 
some cashiered German barons. The editor 
of the Grass Valley paper affirmed in a 
front-page story his belief that Lola was 
the devil incarnate. That night, dressed in 
ballet costume, she called on him with a 
bull-whip and gave him such a hiding that 
he had no doubts left at all. The intel- 
lectual life was too much for Hull, and he 
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left her. After a stay of four years Lol 
embarked for Australia, accompanied by 
her favorite actor Folland, who was her 
manager, and a phalanx of admirers. The 
third day out, Folland cast himself into 
the sea through jealousy. 

Foard announced his retirement from 
journalism. He swore the women wer 
killing the Golden Era with their “‘school- 
girl trash." The aforementioned Queen of 
Bohemia was running things with a high 
hand, and Daggett, a victim of blandish- 
ments, was now an advocate of women’s 
rights. Feminism was abroad. In the office 
the air was dulcet with the cooings of the 
alliterative Sapphos who brought decorum 
in their wake. Occasia Owens, Carrie 
Carlton, Minnie Myrtle, Florrie Fane and 
Topsy Turvy had come to stay, and the 
coarser male birds flitted the dove-cote. 
Ofttimes the doves bickered so amongst 
themselves that their claws were bent. 

Peace and a firmer rule came with the 
strong-minded Eliza Pittsinger, a writing 
woman of Puritan ancestry. She was of 
Chaldaic aspect, armored with stiff bom- 
bazine, brooches and steel beads. Her verse 
was moral and instructive in the extreme. 
Her muse came down from the sacred 
mount. ‘‘Had she lived in the tribal times 
of mankind,’ says her biographer, “she 
would have been the one to raise the song 
of prophecy, of victory and of death.” 
Since this was precisely what she did, that 
plaint seems unnecessary. She was inspired 
at times of public crisis, and any cele 
bration of municipal proportions, or the 
funeral of a shining citizen, was a failure 
without some ode from her pen. She was 
a compound of Harriet Martineau and 
Felicia Hemans. That she had her lyric 
moments is incontestable. Her solitary 
book of verse, ‘‘Bugle Peals,"’—alas, that! 
lent it to someone!—is quite pagan in spots, 
with allusions to coy Amaryllis and young 
Cupid beckoning from a couch of ros 
petals. 

There was now the Hesperian, founded by 
an earnest group in 1858. It was a counter 
blast and a challenge, and Heaven knows 
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there had been provocation enough. Arte- 
mus Ward had been poking fun at ‘‘votes 
for wimmen.”’ A Los Angeles paper—that 
jealousy still incomprehensible to San 
Franciscans had already begun to manifest 
itself—declared that ‘‘the tender plants of 
feminine literature could not be expected 
to flourish in a region of fogs, salt wind 
and scrub-oaks.’’ Still worse, writers in 
the East had been hinting in fiction that 
the women of California were lacking in 
the cardinal virtues. 

“If one of the Pleiades,’’ uttered its 
spokesman, “abandoning the bright so- 
ciety of her sisters, should fall rayless, 
forever, down the infinite depths of space, 
should we the less admire the steadfastness 
of the six remaining Virgiliz, that, un- 
spotted in lustre, and in meek obedience to 
the Creator, tread their eternal orbits, 
sorrowing and unsinning?’’ Never! Or not 
so long as the Hesperian should endure. 
The Virgilia contributed essays. They 
dealt with sunsets, sublime thoughts on 
Milton, the Holy Land, and the best meth- 
ods of making scones and knitted tea- 
cosies. After four years it died the death. 

Briefer still was the flight of the Pioneer 
that, under the captaincy of Ferdinand 
Ewer, appeared monthly throughout 185 4. 
Despite its name, it was parsimonious in 
local color. Ewer, a Harvard man, was a 
connoisseur of the macabre. He was a lean 
Nantucket Quaker, with a well-kept 
beard, a penchant for dissecting owls and 
fish, and given to spells of mysticism. He 
tread Poe and Jeremy Taylor. Only horse- 
sense saved him from joining the table- 
rappers. 

His tale, ‘The Eventful Nights,’’ was 
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the hoax of the generation. It seemed that 
as a reporter he had been summoned to 
take down the revelations of one J. F. 
Lane, whose hand, magnetized after death, 
guided Ewer’s pen while it scratched what 
was happening in the spirit world. The 
yarn was swallowed whole. Spiritualists— 
they were then an organized body of a 
million—experienced gooseflesh, then the 
hot flesh, and hailed Ewer as a great 
medium. He disowned the tale. But the 
most learned Sufi of them all, Judge Ed- 
monds of New York, announced that it 
was genuine, and that the Lane was 
Colonel John F. Lane, whom he knew very 
well, and who had just ceased to exist on 
earth. Ewer went on disclaiming, and the 
Judge soon died of mortification. 

Ewer became ordained a priest, and built 
a handsome Episcopal church. He es- 
tablished St. Ignatius in New York, in- 
troduced Roman Catholic rites, and issued 
*‘Ah, Beloved’’ manifestoes. He was elo- 
quent and fearless. What ex-editor had 
such splendorous obsequies? They were 
celebrated with the full panoply of eu- 
charistic vestments, chalice, stalagmitic 
candles, and the chanted rogation of a 
hundred robed divines of the highest 
eminence. 

The other editors were more carnal, 
though less nimble in worldy affairs. Writ- 
ing improved. The Argonaut and the Over- 
land, founded by Bret Harte, were to spring 
up. Joaquin Miller was on his way down 
from Oregon, and Henry George was be- 
ginning to set type. Ambrose Bierce, who 
flayed the world in its microcosm, San 
Francisco, was yet to arrive on the scene. 
The Sixties would make another tale. 
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Law Enforcement in the rising town of 


Sheffield : 


Charlie Mitchell, deputy sheriff of this county, 
was out on bond Thursday following his arrest 
on a charge of assault after he had fired on an 
satsinatiiie containing women and children as 
it neared Sheffield. The party was composed of 
tourists. Mitchell said he thought the auto- 
mobile was a liquor car. He also said he did not 
know it held women and children. The sheriff 
said Mitchell has been a faithful and fearless 
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Church of San on as revealed by him. 
self in the Union of the same great city; 


After I put in a full day on Sunday—and that’s 
the kind we usually have at our church—] 
must do something different when I go to bed, 
for relaxation. What do you reckon I do? 
Turn on the light, get the Union's funnies and 
read myself to sleep, laughing at Andy Gump's 
ego, the antics of Mutt a Jeff, Elmer and 
other comics. It's a great thing to just drop 
down all of a sudden and get your mind into 
a different channel for a little while. 





officer, but that he does not approve of reckless 
shooting at auto tourists. 


CALIFORNIA 


Ecciestastic news from Hollywood, the 
new Athens of America: 


CoMMENTARY upon human existence in a 
California health center, from the adver- 
tising columns of the California Christian 
Advocate: 


WANTED: A Protestant Undertaker—prefer- 


Sacred music replaced the strumming of ukuleles ably a Methodist—for a wonderful business 
at the Hollywood avenue beach last night when Opportunity in a growing health center in 
the Bowen Methodist Episcopal Church choir California. — opportunity. Write for 
tried the experiment of practicing on the sands information, sending particulars of yourself to 
in beach costume. Led by W. G. Kidder, their Rev. X, care California Christian Advocate. 

director, men and women members of the choir 
assembled on the beach in bathing suits and 
rehearsed their songs for an hour. The Rev. 
F. A. Graham, pastor of the church, which is 
at Greenview and Byron avenues, pronounced 
the test a great success, predicting a great 
stimulus in church music interest as a result of 
the comfort in which the choir could practice. 


Waar life comes to among the realtors and 
swamis, as revealed by a frantic advertise- 
ment in the Palo Alto Times: 


Heve WanrteD 


AN ABLE PHYSICIAN who will first examine 
me thoroughly as possible; second, if he will 
then undertake to cure me of *‘a very strange,” 
unheard of ‘‘and so very uncommon,” if not 
“absolutely unique’’ experience, of which I 
will not inform him until after examination, I 
will put in escrow with the Bank of Palo Alto 
$3,000 of bonds selling at par today, to be 
delivered to said physician if a ‘‘substantial 
cure’’ of said experience is effected within one 
year; I to do all things directed faithfully as is 

hysically possible for me to do. Address Ku 
Kat Gar, Box 689, Times. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Report upon the present condition of the 
great State of Florida, made to the House 
of Representatives by the Hon. Robert 
Alexis Green, B.S., one of her Repre- 
sentatives in Congress: 


Pustic announcement of an honest Chris- 
tian in the Napa Daily Register: 


TOM SCOTT, THE GARDENER—has moved 
to 816 Napa St. where he will stay for some 
time. Our eter was born ina manger ina 
barn. Why couldn't his companions sleep in a 
barn? He has but few. 


Pourre admonition to his idealistic fellow 
members by the editor-in-chief of the Blue 
Pencil, official organ of the Advertising 
Club of Los Angeles: 


A loud plea is made from the club office for 
members to please keep the song books out of 
the soup, salad, and other luncheon dishes. 
Each week a considerable number of song books 
have to be thrown away because of the fact that 
they have been ruined by carelessness, so a word 


of caution seems to be quite in line. Her more than 30,000 lakes are still clear, 


lacid, and surrounded by gigantic forest trees, 
Senped with gray Spanish mosses. Her thou- 


Sprrituat recreations of the Rev. W. F. 
sands of springs still gush forth an ovet- 


Crabtree, pastor of the Central Christian 
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abundance of transparent and God-given fluid, 
sparkling with purity and virtue. Her rivers 
still meander “here and yon"’ and give vent 
to the sweet perfume of the magnolia in the 
moonlight. The flaming poinsettia, the hibis- 
cus, the bougainvillea, and the rose are still 
there, and the mocking birds sing at dawn. 
My friends, Florida is carrying on. 


Tus effects of a few days in Washington 
upon a statesman from the open spaces: 


Now that the Federal Radio Commissioner 
from the West, Harold A. Lafount, has had 
time to look around in the National Capital 
and really get his feet on the ground, he has 
come to the conclusion, because of its vast 
possibilities and great responsibilities, that 
the radio industry should be represented in 
the President’s Cabinet. 


President Julius I. Peyser of the Security Sav- 
ings & Commercial Bank, has bought tickets 
for the entire personnel for the coming pres- 
entation of Earl Carroll's ‘‘Vanities,"’ at the 
National Theater for the benefit of Washington 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking. Tick- 
ets for the wives of the married men in the 
bank were included in the gift. The bank 

ident did the same thing last year, thus 
Sunsnmmesing in a most substantial way his 
deep interest in the educational programme at 
the institute. 


FLORIDA 


Tue Rev. Golightly Morrill, speaking 
before the St. Petersburg Advertising club, 
as reported by the Evening Independent of 
the same great town: 


God was the First Advertiser and the world is 


Screntiric advertisement in the Florida 
Sentinel of Jacksonville, an eminent Afra- 
merican print: 


ARMSTRONG, FLA. P.O. BOX 74 


Stop, Look and Read. I give you luck. I tell 
lucky Days, I am the man that you should see 
or write for anything, regardless of what it is. 
Are os in trouble or distress or suffering with 
any kind of disease? I can cure any kind of dis- 
ease that you were not born with. I move all 
hindering causes. I bring peace out of confu- 
sion. I make happiness and peace in your home 
and restore lost friends, locate lost and hidden 
treasures. I use no medicines or knives. Move 
all miseries, and pains from the body. I conquer 
all cases by mail or face to face. 


Hours: From 3 a.m, till 12 ., 1 p.ot. till 6 p.m. 
7 p.m. till 10 P.M. 

Don’t say that you are sick and can't get well, 

use there is no such a thing. What is the 


gress of culture in the capital city 
of the nation, as reported by the celebrated 
Washington Star: 


need of you worrying about sickness and com- 
plaints when I am here to worry for you. I am 
2 years of age and have great experience, for 

was born with this gift. I am from New 
Orleans, La. 

Dr. J. E. Roserts 
Brother to the Seven Sifters 
Enclose $2.00; Name, Address, Month and 
Date Born 


Tue progress of clean sport in Palatka, 
reported by the neighborhood prints: 


Testing whether his stomach, or any other 
stomach so conceived and so dedicated could 
stand the strain of twenty-four bottles of 
Mavis inside of a half hour, W. E. an, 
17-year-old Palatka youth, is the holder of the 
imbibing pene ap oe Palatka at the pres- 
ent time (at least in the soft drink line), and 
stands open to anyone to challenge him for 
the honor. 

Young Bryan drank twenty-four bottles of 
the new chocolate beverage this morning in 
twenty-four minutes and appeared ready and 
willing to continue drinking indefinitely. As 
each bottle holds half a pint, the new Palatka 
drinking champ consumed twelve pints or a 

allon and a half of Mavis during his record- 
Frashins soft drink spree. 

Challenges for future contests should be 
posted with George Connoley at the Putnam 
service station at Eighth and Lemon streets. 
Mr. Connoley has signed to manage Bryan in 
coming bouts. 


GEORGIA 


Peruts of the Christian chivalry of Lump- 
kin county, as reported by the celebrated 
Dahlonega Nugget: 


A while back some parties disliking the citizen- 
ship of Rosette Hughes, a lone woman over in 
Shoal Creek District, they went one night to 
scare her off. After walking around the house 
they made a little noise so the occupant would 
hear them, and then went to the door. The 
woman not being the scary kind, picked up her 
Winchester, backed against the wall of the 
house and began shooting through the door, 
filling the shutter full of holes. During the time 
all te parties but one were soon away out 
of sight, safe from any injury. The one left 
was too big, fat and clumsy to run. So he 
dropped down in front of the door, turned 
over and stretched out as close to the ground 
as a lizard sticks to a log, and began praying, 
and a louder or more earnest prayer was never 
delivered by no living person. His face turned 
down and so close to the ground caused this 
fat man to talk loud so the Lord would be 
sure to hear, get the location and be certain 
to know the one who was in distress. He 
asked that the woman be caused to cease firing, 
and renewed strength given his knee and be 
tected so as to enable him to reach his 
ome in safety. Hearing the intruder’s appeal, 
and not wanting to kill any one at prayer, 
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the occupant lifted her finger from the trigger ILLINOIS 
and let the fat man leave her home on his hands E ‘ h 
somewhat like a tired gentleman bullfrog, CCLESIASTICAL Mews in the Charleston 
and when his wife opened the door for him Daily Courier: 
dg lhe OO can better be imagined The revival meeting now going on at the 
— Pilgrim Church is progressing ‘nicely. .., 
News item and philosophical comment pe bel oa ) evening will sing 
‘ a solo, s Ford."’ We are so anxious to see 
thereon in the Banks Journal, of the town the new Ford on display at the sales room, 
of Homer: Now be sure and come tonight and hear the 
One woman, who came to the show last pe “e ie piae -_ = 
, , but Go the best. 
Monday, spent all the money she had for ns va : 
a ticket. When the show was over she went IOWA 


home, sold her wash pot, got the money, H f th . 
and bought a ticket for her boy to take in "he honk af dos alee of the Spinow 


the night performance. Such is life. at the head of the editorial staff of th 
; ; illustrious Muscatine Journal and Neu 

Screntiric news from the illustrious Way- Trjbyne: 

cross Journal-Herald: Whatever may be the fate of the United States 
A rare case in dentistry is one recently per- of America in years to come, whether enemies 
formed at Folkston. Sam, the fine bird dog of abroad or at home finally encompass the 
Dr. J. S. Taylor, fell from the running board destruction of this great republic—a_ I 
of his master’s automobile and broke one bility that seems impossible now—still the 
of his jaw teeth. This naturally interfered judgment of history must everlastingly record 
with his accustomed ability to gnaw bones. that the United States of America produced 
Dr. Taylor is himself a » he. so out of Lindbergh. That, in many ways, will be 
appreciation for the fine qualities of his do compensation for whatever national sins we 
he crowned the broken tooth with gold. may commit. 
The work not only enabled Sam to cat as Strance news from Davenport, the four- 


usual, but canine-like, he is now running all al > : : 
all over town showing his gold tooth. tain-head of chiropractic, in the eminent 
New York World: 


IDAHO The death of Alason Coleman, a forty-six. 


APPEARANCE Of a new Swedenborg in the year-old machinist, whose wounded body 
was found in a gas-filled room of his home by 


: 07 ° 
wilds where men are 100% he: his wife, was solved today by police. He 
SHEEP HERDER DIED tried to clean his trousers with a vacuum 
and CAME BACK TO LIFE cleaner without removing the garments. 


Blood and flesh were found in the sweeper. 


A wonderful little book is now on the market, Humiliated, he had turned on the gas. 


entitled “The Unseen World,” by Leo J. Tue intellectual life of learned pedagogus 
Gwinn, a sheep-herder, who died and came in this great State, as reported by the Des 
back to life. During the time my body was Moi Pimntie Tatinens 
dead my spirit was in Heaven, or the world Oines Lvening 1 rsbune. 
beyond. In this book I tell where Heaven lowa has an Eddie Guest Club. with head- 
and Hell are besides on this earth. I tell quarters in Des Moines. The purpose of the 
what the soul or spirit is that leaves your body club, which is made up of school men of 
after it is dead. I tell what you were put the State, is to promote good fellowship 
on this earth for, in your body and flesh. among school men and to study the life, 
I tell that this world will be destroyed by poetry and philosophy of Eddie A. Guest. 
fire and how it will be destroyed. I tell of Officers of the club are: Harry Andrews, 
other populated worlds. I tell what the county superintendent of schools of Polk 
Devil is. I tell what our God is. , county, president; Forrest Hogan, superi 
Most doctors tell me that such a thing tendent of schools at LeRoy, vice president; 
might happen, but they would rather believe E. O. Fenton, Des Moines, secretary; 
I was in a trance, but right down in my Paul Sonner, superintendent of schools at 
heart I know I died and came back to life. Early, treasurer. 
SEND ME ONE DOLLAR AND 
I WILL SEND YOU THIS 4 KANSAS : 
WONDERFUL LITTLE Sprrituat gossip from the celebrated Atchi- 
BOOK POSTPAID son Globe: 
Address 


An Atchison man, who is very religious and 
Leo J. Gwinn also very businesslike, starts his prayers m 
Priest River, Idaho this manner: “This is Jones speaking.” 
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sntiric news from the Osawatomic MINNESOTA 
harl Sct ere ig : 
in) Graphic: EcciesiasticaL notice in the Willmar 
tomie physician called us the other Tribune: 
at the ) myer our avalon to a serious condition New Chapel 
Yous, & that exists in many Osawatomie homes. He 408 Second St. West 
vill sing had just returned from a call where he ~ Sunday, 7:45 ». mM. Lecture on “‘Life in the 
US 00 see administered aid to a young lady and a smal Next World Is Life Beyond the Grave Real? 
. child whom she was giving a bath. And Shall we know each other as relatives and 
He, the ' we well remember when not long na the friends from this world, or shall we there 
cars | Gop for we cae wo 3 oiahbert tone begin anew sxe ely forging on 
- w d . arents, 1 ? 
: All of the above is but to call your attention = be real beings, have real homes, and visit 
to the danger of having your gas heater in and enjoy each other's society, and what shall 
 Spinow ¢ bath-room. Our city water is treated we do to occupy our time in the endless 
Cote). pit sclonlewlion and mien gre eo Eten The nace wl be iraed 
= with beautiful stereopticon slides. ¢ 
1d New. off a carbon and more oxide gas and when see your future eternal home, and you will 
the two unite a very poisonous gas results. enjoy more the thought of goin there. 
en LOUISIANA 
- Evangelif. 
enemies ; : 5 
ass the Currurat advertisement in the a MISSOURI 
ill the on wy oa F — of Cen Tus Hon. John T. Harding, speaking to 
“record tenary VOlicge, _ the Kansas City radio fans, as reported by 
Oduced TRAVELERS the eminent Times of the same town: 
~ be “By Tuer Lucocace You Saat Know Tuem”™ * The Bightecath Amendment was writes by 
a Normno is more certainly — rome of the the peaceful hand of God. 
occasional traveler than spanking new luggage. 
he foun- Normine is more swank and worldly looking i , NEBRASKA ; 
emineat than a bag or trunk covered with Tue social life of the pedagogues of this 
colorful stickers. = reat commonwealth, as disclosed by the 
ty-six- U We can sup + apne | from hip ay. pag Ri cbrashke Educational Journal: 
body yao glia , Coach Thomas and Mr. Edgar Lightboody of 
me by World. List inclades: ' Shanghai the Broken Bow “y ~ School staged a water- 
¢. He London Seville Views ™ melon feed for the faculty not long ago. The 
acuum 9 Venice Ceire oe affair was unique in that the guests were 
ments. Cadiz Berlin —— - weighed-in and weighed-out. The guest 
yeeper, | Marseiiles Kobe _ showing the largest net gain for the evening 
Paris Nope Hong Kong was given a big melon as a prize. 
apte. 
AB OgUS | All American Universities and most Foreign, INDIGNANT public protest in the Harrison 
the De | oe Heidelberg, Sorbonne, Oxford and Sun: 
' Cambridge. Norice:—It has been rumored that Teresa 
head | MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION—Packet of Ten $1.00 Piper said, ‘“That anyone who had had the 
of the Just clip your check or a dollar bill to this ad. mumps or who had been exposed to them 
Tue CosMopouiTe, would not be allowed to enter the schoolhouse 
en of . we - 
wship United States National Bank Bldg., 7 es of — play. beng Bonet a | 
di Galveston, Texas. a false rt and it appears like the person 
A... ; MASSACHUSETTS sauuing er falsity must be quite a pon gmt 
irews, | about the affairs of others or else har 
' sed for want of a pleasanter occupation. 
a Lrrerary news from the old home town We hope chat but very Sew suluel ole alee 
ident; | of Ralph Waldo Emerson: and dance on account of this false alarm. 
- and A $100 prize, offered by the Roosevelt Club of 
Is at Boston for the best essay on ‘“What President NEW JERSEY 
Coolidge Has Accomplished” will not be Tue Rev. Henry R. Rose, rector of the 
awarded, Augustus P. Loring, Jr., treasurer Church of the Redeemer, Newark, in the 
of the club, announced tonight. Only five : . . “ 
Atchi- | essays were submitted, said Loring, and Motion Piéture: 
William B. Munro, professor of history and I believe that God invented the motion picture 
government at Harvard, to whom they were for the saving of the race from riot, suicide 
a submitted, decided that none of them merited and other forms of rage and despair. . 
3h the award. The management of the club, Mr. Motion picture directors, producers and dis- 





Loring added, laments this lack of interest in 
the subject. 


tributors, and motion picture theatre owners 
are friends of man. 
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NEW YORK 
Tue art and science of policing in Batavia: 


Frank Marsh, Stafford deputy sheriff, enlisted 
the aid of an ouija board to help locate Chester 
Ball, the Negro wanted for the murder of a 
er at the Stafford Country Club last 
ursday morning. Officer Marsh had seen the 
working out of many accurate predictions by 
the little table, and asked a friend who had 
one to operate it in behalf of the man hunt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Report of a miracle in the high-toned 
Asheville Times: 


After attending the Erickson healing revival 
services a woman, who for sixteen years has 
suffered because one leg was three and a half 
inches shorter than the other, is now rejoicin 

because the afflicted limb has suddenly maeinel 
practically normal length, according to her 
Own testimony at the revival service Monday 
night, as reported by Erickson’s employed pub- 
licity man, who is furnishing reports of the 
revival services to all Asheville newspapers. 
This woman, Mrs. H. Herbert, Park avenue, 
Woolsey, testified further that as a result of 
the healing evangelist’s ministrations she is 
now able to sleep peacefully, something she 
had not been able to do in months. 


OKLAHOMA 


SprriTuAL news dispatch from the Chris- 
tian town of Enid in the celebrated Daily 
Oklahoman of Oklahoma City: 


IN THE VINEYARD 


A heated battle has just come to an end in the 
Sunday-school division of the Enid Baptist 
Church. The Brotherhood Class, made up of 
men, defeated the T. E. L. Class, made up of 
women, in a membership contest lasting for 
four Sundays. The schemes used by the men in 
their victory have become the subject of many 
rumors, some of them very dark. For instance, 
the women claim that the men went out on the 
street just before class time on the third Sunday 
of the contest and conscripted small pickanin- 
nies, and counted them as members of the class. 
They also claim that newsboys helped swell 
the total, and that the sheriff brought over all 
the male county prisoners on another Sunday. 
One member of fn Brotherhood Class admits 
that he was tempted one morning to lead in 
a well pickled individual he found leaning 
against a lamp post, but was afraid the new 
member would become unmanageable, and gave 
up the project. 


Tae Rev. E. W. Perry in the Oklahoma 
Informer, a ‘‘Magazine of Negro Business’’: 


As a business man, Christ stands at the head 
of the class. Business defined simply means 
employment, trade, profession or dealing by 
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way of sale or exchange. Christ seemed to 
have understood His business relation with 
His Father from childhood. A close student 
of the life of Christ will reveal a business-like 
genius in His mind. He talked much of profit 
and loss, and counting the cost of things. 
Jesus was not all emotion by any means. ie 
amg consecration, but it was intelligent, 
¢ put religion in His business and business in 
His religion. No business man can fail who 
takes Christ for his example. The fact is, He 
was born in a racial family that is noted for 
business the world over, so He naturally had a 
business turn of mind. He believed in money 
and organized His church on a business basis, 
equipped with a secretary and treasurer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Tue progress of civilization in this great 
State, as revealed by an advertisement in 
the Lead Call: 


SAUNA—FINNISH BATH HOUSE 
334 Old Abe Street 


Every Saturday from 1:00 p. m. until midnight. 
New improvements have been completed, 


including a private bathroom for the use of 
married couples. 
T. Nexin, Prop. 
TENNESSEE 


Jupiciat news from the Christian town of 
Savannah, in the Total Immersion Belt: 


Surveying his courtroom crowd 1 to capacity 
for a liquor trial, Justice of the Peace Mitchell 
ordered the doors of the room closed and 
announced: 

“I see a great many people here today who 
have not attended church in the last five years. 
We will now hold church services and anyone 
attempting to leave the courtroom will be 
cited for contempt.” 

The Rev. Henry Blont, raiding parson, who 
had made the arrests in the case on trial, was 
pressed into service, and discarding his bad, 
and sidearms, delivered a sermon on the evi 
of bootlegging. 


UTAH 


From the Proceedings of the Grand Lodge 
of Utah, Free and Accepted Masons: 


On September 7, 1926, Progress Lodge, No. 22 
asked for the following ruling: 

“I am instructed on behalf of Progress 
Lodge to request the favor of your instruc- 
tions as to whether a petitioner who has 
had his _ thumb amputated at the first 
joint is eligible to receive the degrees in 
Masonry.” 


To which I answered as follows: 


‘My ruling is that the loss of a first joint 
of a thumb does not make a petitioner inel- 
igible for admission to a Masonic Lodge.” 
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BY JIM TULLY 


rime, like sunshine, has ever been 
common in California. The State is 
controlled by moronic Babbitts with- 
out the vision to deal with the mob of 
criminals who crowd its borders. An offi- 
cial report made to the Legislature seven- 
ty-six years ago contained the following: 
California is infested by hordes of the most des- 
perate scoundrels, accomplished in the art of 
every villainy and bonded together in a brother- 
hood of crime. Convicts from the penal colonies 
and outlaws from all parts of the world have emi- 
ted to this country, attracted by the fable of 
our riches and by the lust for plunder. 


Fifty-nine years later an official bulletin 
said: 

California is unique in the character of its peno- 
logical problem due to various causes,—rapid oc- 
cupation (the gold rush) by a heterogeneous 
population having no common traditions or 
standards; its isolation for many years from cur- 
rents of social thought; its agreeable climate, 
which is attractive to the criminal and to the 
hobo who not only commits lesser crimes but is 
in constant readiness to shield the greater offender. 


At the time of the American occupation 
of California, the Spanish, with their pen- 
chant for prisons, had the State well cov- 
ered with adobe calabooses,—privately- 
owned jails of the most primitive character, 
apparently contrived to render the occu- 
pants as miserable as possible. Petty 
thieves, drunkards, robbers, murderers, 
young and old and both sexes were all 
jumbled together in foul pens. They bred 
disease. They nursed crime. 

_ The first State prison was a ship moored 
in San Pablo Bay off Vallejo, a short dis- 
tance from San Francisco. By an act ap- 
proved April 25, 1851, the State prisoners 
were leased to M. G. Vallejo and James M. 
Estell, who were to provide for their 


charges and get their remuneration out of 
the prisoners’ labor. Those gentlemen be- 
gan business with the reception of thirty- 
five men. Great economy was exercised in 
running the institution. It was literally a 
private hell. The only attractive feature 
from the prisoners’ point of view was the 
ease of escape. Twenty escaped during the 
first month. Seven were recaptured. A flour- 
ishing California town was named after 
Mr. Vallejo. Never did a gentleman flour- 
ish more on the labor of other gentlemen 
created in God's image. 

A long ramshackle building contained 
forty-eight cells. Another room accommo- 
dated about a hundred men. The original 
estimate of the number to be confined was 
about fifty. All California villages gain rap- 
idly in population. In four years there were 
over three hundred men in the prison. It 
is estimated that about two hundred others 
had departed, perhaps with plans to sub- 
divide other sections of the State. Twenty- 
two men departed suddenly on a January 
night of 1855. Eight were reported killed 
a bit later. 

In 1852 a permanent prison was opened 
at Point San Quentin, a site selected be- 
cause of its proximity to San Francisco, 
which at that time supplied the majority 
of the inmates. (Los Angeles now claims 
the honor.) Civic-minded gentlemen soon 
reported to the Legislature that ‘‘on per- 
sonal observation and examination 125 
prisoners were entirely barefooted during 
the Winter months. A large number of the 
convicts had pieces of sacks and blankets 
tied about their feet. The general clothing 
of the prisoners seemed to be too scant for 
Winter wear and was in such a tattered, 
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torn, forbidding, and filthy condition that 
the commonest street beggars sleeping by 
the wayside and begging their daily bread 
would, by comparison, give the appear- 
ance of newly-Parisian-clad gentlemen. . . . 
As for the bedding, the rags had ceased 
to resemble blankets and were such a mess 
that lice could easily be seen crawling on 
the beds.”” 

The Legislature became irate because 
men escaped from such conditions. It 
passed a law which doubled the sentence 
of any convict who tried to escape. Full 
of ingratitude, the prisoners paid no more 
attention to the law inside than they had 
while free. The law-makers then decided 
that the State of California should manage 
its own prisons. Because of the abomin- 
able conditions at San Quentin, and the 
frequency of escapes under the lessee sys- 
tem, the State took control of the insti- 
tution in 1855. In June of that year a 
Board of Prison Directors was chosen. In 
eleven months it had spent or misplaced 
nearly a half million dollars. The voters 
wailed. 

In 1856 the Legislature abolished the 
board as ‘‘expensive and unnecessary."” It 
voted to release the convicts to any con- 
tractor who would feed and clothe them 
for $15,000 a month. After much haggling, 
Mr. Estell’s bid of $10,000 was accepted. 
But during the Civil War California again 
decided to take care of its convicts, and 
to gain control of them the Legislature 
used high-handed methods with Mr. 
Estell. He brought suit against the State, 
and was awarded $275,000. 

In 1864 the prison board discovered that 
guards and convicts greatly resembled one 
another. To make a differentiation it in- 
troduced striped suits for the convicts. At 
first the prisoners refused to wear the 
stripes, but this prejudice was eventually 
overcome. They were literally given their 
choice between freezing and the stripes. 
They chose the latter for reasons of 
modesty. 

For fifteen years the State profited by the 
labor of its enforced charges. Then their 
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competition with outside labor became g9 
keen as to cause protests by the free w 
slaves. To solve this problem the State ex. 
pended a half million dollars on the now 
world-condemned jute mill. This mill was 
operated day and night from 1888 till 189, 
The night shift was then abolished. 

Seventeen years ago a gentleman on the 
Prison Board reported that notwithstand- 
ing the crowded condition at San Quentin, 
the prison was clean, sanitary and health- 
ful—that the prisoners had clean, whole. 
some food to eat, clean places to sleep, and 
clean bodies. A local prison historian com- 
ments that at that time there was a pool 
in the upper yard where men of all types 
and nationalities mingled  indiscrimi- 
nately. The same prison official said, ‘The 
wholesomeness of their food is a matter 
of comment."” Shortly after this report a 
great riot started in the mess-hall. Several 
guards were wounded. One was killed. 

Roy Gardner, the notorious mail-train 
bandit, now in Leavenworth, saved the 
life of another guard by offering hima 
ladder by which he escaped from the half- 
starved convicts. By this act, Mr. Gardner 
earned the reputation among his own craft 
of not being on either side. 


II 


The California prison problem is still 
acute. The dungeon, the stone quarry and 
the jute mill grind out, but do not reform, 
the hearts of men. A warden’s recent fe 
port to the Prison Board touched a sig- 
nificant point: 

The housing problem continues to be a difficult 

one, making necessary the assignment of two mea 


to each cell intended for one, and four to the cells 
intended for two. 


Too much propinquity will drive even 
well-balanced men mad: the warden sensed 
a considerable problem. 

A Catholic prison divine with a Middle 
Age viewpoint blamed the prevalence of 
crime in California on the publication ia 
newspapers of detailed accounts of mut 
ders, robberies, etc.; he said this ‘‘whetted 
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the appetites of morons and the feeble- 
minded.”” Like members of the clergy the 
world over this priest simply washed the 
outside of another sociological cup. 
Essential features of the new California 


penology by 1910 were: 


1. The single cell. ; 
2. The classification and segregation of prisoners. 
3. The surrounding of prisoners with an atmos- 
phere of normal life, including instruction 
and recreation. 

4. The habit of industry. 

5. The indeterminate sentence. 


6. The le. ; 
7. Employment under surveillance. 


First: Seventeen years later four men are 
still crowding the cells at Folsom. 

Second: Criminals of all types are to- 
gether. 

Third: The young convict editors of the 
San Quentin Bulletin work within seventy- 
five feet of the gallows. 

Fourth: The jute mill breaks the hearts 
of the men. 

Fifth: The indeterminate sentence, by 
its very uncertainty, turns men bitter with- 
out reforming them. 

Sixth: The parole often comes after the 
first-offender’s spirit is broken. 

Seventh: The men are under the surveil- 
lance of brutal, illiterate guards whom 
they hate. These guards are called herders 
by the convicts, one of whom recently said 
to me, “You can't hire a good dog for 
ninety dollars a month."’ 

San Quentin houses the first offenders. 
Folsom Prison, twenty-one miles from Sac- 
tamento, the State capital, and over a hun- 
dred miles from San Francisco, is the home 
of the second offenders, known in prison 
parlance as the two-time losers. 

In 1858 the Prison Board authorized the 
selection of a site for a “branch prison." 
Nothing was done until 1868, when an act 
was passed by the Legislature directing the 
board to choose between one of two sites 
—Rocklin and Folsom. Folsom was chosen 
because of the stone quarry and the addi- 
tional advantage in the water power fur- 
nished by the American river. Three hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land covering the 
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quarry were obtained. An additional tract 
of 133 acres was bought later. Work on 
the prison began in 1874, but was delayed, 
in typical political fashion, because of in- 
sufficient appropriations until 1880, twen- 
ty-two years after the inception of the 
project. 

The site of Folsom is one upon which 
the forty-niners searched for gold. The 
grim, squat buildings are composed of im- 
mense rocks delved out of the earth upon 
which they stand. The home of twisted, 
abnormal men, the place is surrounded with 
all the beauty of a pastoral scene in Spain. 
But the buildings frown with menace. The 
turbulent American river flows to the rear 
of the prison. It serves as a wall. There 
are, strictly speaking, no other walls about 
Folsom. 

On all sides of the prison are gatling 
gun stands. Here guards loiter, eternally 
vigilant, ready to hail bullets over the 
prison grounds. These guards have target 
practice weekly. 

“We've got to keep shootin’ straight to 
hold our jobs,’’ a guard said to me. 

But in spite of that precaution there is 
always danger at Folsom. Seething hatred 
is written on the faces of guards and con- 
victs alike. 

On the last Thursday of last November 
there occurred what is known as the 
Thanksgiving Day Riot. In the morning 
twelve hundred convicts were seated in the 
prison auditorium awaiting a film per- 
formance. The picture was called **Ankles 
Preferred.’’ Whether or not this caused the 
riot, I don’t know. The twelve hundred 
prisoners were guarded by fifteen men. 

Suddenly the immense room was filled 
with shrieks and curses. Some of the con- 
victs were armed with revolvers and 
knives. The ringleaders of the prearranged 
revolt were gathered at one end of the 
room. An assistant turnkey, with more 
courage than judgment, rushed at them. 
He was shot and cut to death. Three other 
guards were wounded. The remaining 
guards fought their way out of the con- 
course of murdering madmen and carried 
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their dead and wounded with them. It was 
perhaps the finest act of sheer courage ever 
performed in California. 

Police and soldiers with machine-guns 
and tear bombs came from neighboring 
counties. The revolting men were belea- 
guered in their barracks. By a lucky chance 
of war they held four guards as prisoners. 
If too stringent methods were used, they 
threatened death to the guards. But after 
twenty-four hours they were forced to 
surrender, and the ringleaders are now 
facing the gallows. 


III 


One of the most widely known of Folsom 
prisoners was Ed. Morrell, a member of 
the Sontag gang of outlaws, who fought 
the Southern Pacific and the State in the 
early Nineties. The railroad and State were 
literally one until the advent of Hiram 
Johnson. 

Morrell is the most indomitable man I 
have ever known. His courage and ten- 
acity in the face of overwhelming odds 
would make the prisoner of Chillon seem 
as inane as Hugh Walpole before an Iowa 
Women's Club. 

Morrell was sentenced to solitary con- 
finement for the rest of his life. He spent 
days in a straight-jacket. This instrument 
of torture was known as ‘“‘the one-eyed 
pirate’s overcoat.’’ Morrell calls it ‘‘the 
bloody straight-jacket. . . . That instru- 
ment of Hell in its black terror outrivaled 
even the horrors depicted by Poe in ‘The 
Pit and the Pendulum.’ Jungle travelers 
have described the awful agony of a 
native being squeezed to death by a giant 
boa-constrictor. It is all too terrible for 
the human mind to contemplate, but even 
this unconceivable spectacle must pale 
before the death terrors of the jacket.”’ 

Morrell speaks of ‘‘God in His infinite 
mercy.’" Anatole France will smile and 
Dean Swift will frown should they ever 
come across his words. He emerged from 
prison with his spirit defiant, steel-jawed, 
and snarling. 
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An uneducated man, a waiter in 
life, he was born for a mightier destiny, 


Not gifted as a writer, and seething with | 





bitterness, he nevertheless compiled jg | 


‘The Twenty-Fifth Man” a prison story 
worthy to stand with Dostoievesky’s 
“House of the Dead.” 

During his years in prison he was, like 
Bunyan, touched with genius or madness, 


The fire burned unquenchably in him. He | 


became, in his own opinion, astral. As the 
grinning fates would have it, he met the 
Socialistic prostitute, Jack London. 

That writer was at the time worrying 
about the wealth which he despised. He 
made a one-sided agreement with Morrell, 
The latter gave him the material which 
London serialized for many thousands of 
dollars under the name of ‘The Star 
Rover."’ London agreed, for this material, 
to collaborate with Morrell on the story 
of his gigantic prison experiences. 

It is possible that London realized that 
this material could never be serialized in 
a popular magazine. At any rate, he dallied 
with Morrell until he went to the Social- 
ists’ Nirvana. Morrell complained that 
London had cheapened his experiences in 
‘The Star Rover.’’ The untutored convict 
was forced to write ‘“The Twenty-Fifth 
Man”’ alone. 

Morrell, turning prison reformer instead 
of artist, then came to Hollywood with 
the hope of interesting Charlie Chaplin 
and other superficial people in his scheme. 
Chaplin would not see him. I arranged an 
interview for him with a leading scenarist, 
at a meeting place of hack word peddlers 
known as the Writers’ Club. The scenarist 
said, ‘‘Ed, you're a damn fool. Thes 
people only want froth.” 

Morrell did not believe him, and ling- 
ered many weeks. The scenarist was right. 
Morrell left—defeated and defiant. Thus he 
wrote of Folsom and the lines over which 
convicts dare not step: 


or curse, as they choose, while they slowly 
out the stunted measure of life the law has 
them. Convicts of Folsom were never told not t0 


Within these death lines creatures in stripes tg 
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escape. The ards welcomed every attempt. 
It was cal “the blood sports’’ there. 

Nothing is so pleasing to hardened game- 
stalkers as a moving target. The standing order 
to the guards in line is to ask no questions, to wait 
for no explanation, but shoot to kill. And the 
bloody history of Folsom has amply testified how 
these brutes carried out the order with unerring 


: has made a blood-curdling, terrible his- 

. Convicts not hardened to endure its slave- 
seckia toil and tortures have blindly hurled 
themselves into the rushing waters of the river 
to go down at least to a more merciful death. 
Such tragedies were common at the time I en- 
tered Folsom. 

One took place the very first day. A poor, half- 
demented Chinaman had wandered from his work 
in the stone quarry down to the edge of the river. 
Without even challenging, a guard fired from a 
frowning cliff above. The poor victim toppled 
over into the river desperately wounded; but 
fortunately it was at a spot where he did not come 
in contact with the raging current. 

At that moment the captain of the guard a 

ed along. He wag an ungodly, unfeeling, ruth- 
man who cared less for a convict than for a 
mad dog. 

He brutally gave the order to two convicts to 
jamp in and pull out the drowning man. 

¢ order in itself would have been humane, 
had he first taken the precaution to command the 
guards not to shoot. 

Hundreds of convicts cheered as the two men 
bravely faced death to save a fellow prisoner. But 
the scene was turned to one of horror in a mo- 
ment. The guards deliberately fired upon the 
rescuers! 


Morrell tells how the hyena-like shrieks 
of the other convicts flourishing hammers 
made the captain of the guard tremble. He 
“waved his hands to the murderers above 
him to cease firing.’’ The rescuing convicts 
were wounded. The demented Chinaman 
was dragged to the shore—dead. 

As I walked down the graveled road 
which led to the warden's office, I thought 
of Morrell, and of his experience in the 
closed cell which the guards sprinkled with 
chloride of lime, and then poured water 
upon it. The fumes choked him into un- 
Consciousness before the guards dragged 
him out. 

Folsom Prison is a study in what ama- 
teur artists can do with stone. The stone 
embankment leading to the prison is a 
Masterpiece. Huge stones, surrounded by 
smaller ones, slope for hundreds of feet. 

A few old convicts rested in the sun, as 
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if weary of crime and labor. Further on an 
aged sinner in grey pored over a magazine 
which deals with the heroic deeds of cow- 
boys. He did not look up. 

Carved in a rock at the edge of a build- 
ing were the figures 1895. I calculated how 
long ago that was. Thirty-two years. 
““Well—they were all gone now, any- 
how."’ I walked into the heart of Folsom. 

Young men sat outside the warden’s 
office. One had a face shaped like a dime. 
He chewed gum like a popular novelist. 
Old in the ways of life, their youthful ap- 
pearance startled me. For over one who 
visits Folsom there comes the feeling that 
every man confined has had at least one 
chance to keep within the law. Some have 
had many more. This knowledge curbs 
sentimentality. It makes the mind drill 
deeper into the matter. 

It was Lombroso who said that there 
was a distinct criminal type. He may as 
well have said that the Rev. Billy Sunday 
was a broad and cultivated man. 

Nearly all books on crime and sociology 
in general are but vapor from minds un- 
schooled in the hard business of realistic 
observation. About all that one knows 
about crime is that—it is. 

With such thoughts, I stood before the 
warden. The city editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner had apprised him of my 
coming. He sat at his desk, a two-hundred 
pound ponderous man with kindly blue 
eyes devoid of everything but laughter. 
His face was round, unlined, expression- 
less. It was merely made from a larger plan 
than that of the dime-faced, gum-chewing 
convict. He beamed at me. I saw at once 
that he was not a deep man, and therefore 
not a sad one. Life had made no more im- 
pression upon him than if he had been a 
club woman. 

He rose from his desk, his hand out- 
stretched in the manner of a small town 
politician. He searched for my name in the 
caverns of his mind. 

‘*Mister—Mister——"’ 

“Tully——"’ I took pity. 

“Glad to meet you, Mister Kelly."’ 
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“I came to see Ernest Booth—the lad 
who wrote ‘We Rob a Bank.’ ”’ 

**Want to learn how to rob a bank?”’ he 
beamed. 

‘Nope, I already know. I'm a writer.’ 

His work at the prison was touched 
upon. ““You know, I don’t like to brag 
about myself—but I get along well with 
the men here. You've gotta watch them, 
though. But I've spent years with them. 
I'd really be lonesome if I left.”’ 

The warden introduced his secretary. He 
was tall, with a bridge on his nose, and 
small eyes out of which he looked side- 
wise in the manner of a detective. 

‘*You came to see Booth, did you?”’ he 
shot at me. ‘Well, he didn’t write that 
stuff. Tasker wrote it—over in San Quentin. 
We've seen his stuff here. It don’t look 
nothing like that stuff in the magazine."’ 


“Well, you see,’’ I replied, ‘it may be- 


edited—you know what I mean—put in 
shape for the magazine. You can’t expect 
a guy who's devoted his life to other work 
to know everything about English.”’ 

The warden, with serious face, looked 
at his secretary. 

“Well, that explains it, then.’ 

He took a copy of THe American Mer- 
cury from his desk. *‘I’d never heard of 
the darn thing—one of the cons brought 
it to me. The cons in here say that Booth 
don’t know so much about robbin’ banks. 
A lot of them could give him cards and 
spades at that game, to hear them talk." 

I thought of the warden at San Quentin, 
who also had a copy of THz AMERICAN 
Mercury. 

“I thought it was the American Magazine 
these fellows were writing for.’" He 
scanned the green cover with unbelieving 
eyes. 

“*Ie’s not all true, cither,’’ broke in the 
warden’s clerk. ‘‘Fellows here say that 
couldn't all happen in that article." 

“Well, that doesn’t matter. The article 
had the general effect of truth. It was a 
fine piece of work. Being a writer, I've been 
close enough to robbing -banks to know 
how near Booth hit it."’ 
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“Booth will be here in a few minutes, 
He walks slow, you know. . . . Ankle 
broke in that escape from San Quentin, 
that didn’t work.’’ Then, directly at me: 
*‘What’s wrong with Booth?”’ 

“He never got over the dime novel 
period—a few screws loose."’ 

“A few—!"" 

The warden turned from me as if I were 
a writer of romance. 

I thought for a moment what a fine yam 
it would be if Tasker had really written 
Booth's stuff. But someone had supplied the 
material. It rang true. Had Booth? 


IV 


He entered the room. 

His hair was neither blond nor brown. 
His face was long, horse-like. He was 
about five feet eight, and weighed about 
175 pounds. He had the manner, even in 
his frayed prison garb, of one who had 
lived well. He stood still, leaning heavily 
on his cane. An old magazine of the better 
grade was folded under an arm. He saw 
me, extended a hand, moved slowly. 
“Hello, Jim Tully.” 

The warden drummed the sides of his 
chair with heavy fingers. His clerk looked 
sidewise at us. 











Both were alert, as if they watched the | 
greeting of two brigands on the way to the 


gallows. 
‘Hello, Ernest,’’ I said. ‘‘Let me help 
you."’ I held his arm as we walked toward 


a window. Warden and clerk looked at | 
each other as I gave the brilliant bank 


robber the easiest seat. ; 

I felt a tension in the room; the clashing 
of different psychologies under urbane 
manners. 

The warden left. The secretary took his 
chair. 

Booth laid the magazine down. “Tt 
been reading this over and over—every ad 
in it.'" We looked at the Century Magazin. 

He asked for a cigarette. I noticed his 
hand as it applied the match. It wa 
slender. The fingers tapered gracefully. 
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There was no embarrassment, no pause 
in the conversation. 

Twenty-eight years of age, he was serv- 
ing life. Inexorably stretched the years 
ahead of him. With a criminal career dat- 
ing from his sixteenth year, he had escaped 
from the law’s manacles six times. His at- 
tempted escape from San Quentin had 
ended in his falling fifty feet and breaking 
an ankle. A comrade in the attempt was 
shot to death. Booth lay unconscious, with 
a revolver on his person. 

“T took my jolt,’’ he said with finality, 
his long horse face becoming serious. *‘I 
knew that life was done for me; that I was 
a goner. So I brought no one else into the 
miserable business."’ 

I wondered if he did not have a weak 
mouth. But then—what was a strong 
mouth? 

We skidded over his career, and as al- 
ways with men in prison, the chances, 
however vague, for his release. 

“But get me right, Ernest—I’m not a 
moralist—and I understand. If they bat a 
pitcher all over the lot for a few games, he 
changes his style of delivery. You can't 
beat the law—it's batted you all over the 
country for twelve years. You're a damn 
bright man—brighter than most of the 
men whose banks you've robbed. Now, 
what's wrong with you?”’ 

His manner was bland, suave. He smiled 
with no mirth, then leaned closer, and lit 
another cigarette. The thought came to 
me that in a long wandering I had never 
met a more charming conversationalist. 
He knew the nuances of speech; he had 
lived high drama. He had read widely and 
well. It had not robbed him of originality 
and verve. He had none of the affectation 
of men who suddenly discover knowledge. 
My first interest in him was that of one who 
was potentially the greatest prison writer 
to emerge from the iron wilderness of 
America. He had detachment, drama, 
humor. He had that most difficult achieve- 
ment of the writer from the submerged 
strata; a Clear perspective on happenings 
but a few years old. O. Henry was ashamed 
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of his prison experience. Jack London 
quailed at his. I had hopes of Booth. 

“T'll tell you, Jim,”’ he said slowly, “‘no 
one will believe it—and I'm here for a 
devil of a long while. But when I lay un- 
conscious at the bottom of that wall some- 
thing passed from my brain. None of us 
reform—the intelligent man grows out of 
things. I'm through with crime.’’ He 
sighed, puffed his cigarette nervously, then 
slumped slightly. ‘But it’s too late." 

No man knows the weird ramifications 
of the human brain. Booth's words might 
have stopped Lombroso. I studied a mo- 
ment. The prison officials had not been un- 
fair to Booth. if his words were true, where 
could justice enter? Was a life sentence too 
long for one who had stolen money from 
gentlemen who had acquired it more 
smoothly—within the law? 

I thought of Cesare Borgia. Booth’s blue 
eyes smiled at me. Who was it that sought 
to prove that all the most ruthless ad- 
venturers in the world had blue eyes and 
light complexions? Booth was right. I, 
too, had grown out of many things. But 
Borgia was dark. 

“You see, Jim—you know—you've 
been through the ropes. That something 
passed from my brain. I’m not talking for 
a pardon . . . nothing. I'm here from now 
on, and then—some more—and it’s a long 
time.”” 

He puffed feverishly at his cigarette. The 
smoke rolled in flying ringlets toward the 
warden’s desk. 

“IT can only write from five-thirty till 
seven-thirty—whether I'm in the mood 
or not. I’m in a cell with three other men 
—and they don't know what I'm all about. 
Their lives are summed up in the headlines 
of the Los Angeles Times and the Denver 
Post. They say that Dempsey did—and 
Tunney didn’t—and other endless rounds 
of nothings. But I should not condemn 
them. It is their life—from now on—and 
mine—I fear.” 

The last four words were like the rat- 
tling of stones on a prison coffin. 

I could frame no word. Then with sar- 
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donic smile, ‘I'm not pitying myself, Jim 
—don't get me wrong.”’ 

The warden's secretary moved in his 
chair. 

To relieve the strain I said, ‘‘Well— 
you'll never rob an editor, Ernest.”’ 

‘There's a lot of them doing it,’’ was 
the reply. Our moods were lifted. 


V 


Booth comes of an excellent family. A 
brother has been a member of the Cali- 
fornia Assembly. Another holds a high 
position with a Western railway. They 
have remained loyal to him down all his 
turbulent road. He has all the qualities of 
a fine writer save compassion. 

We talked of his record. 

‘There is nothing can be said concerning 
it. It’s like taking up a forkful of macaroni 
—all tangled up. You will have to take it 
up a piece at a time and lay it out straight.”’ 

I quarreled with his title, ‘Ladies of 
the Mob,”’ on an article concerning women 
who are the comrades of thieves, in Tue 
AmericaN Mercury for December. 

*“*Misleading—not signmiicant,’’ I said. 
In defense he spoke of ‘‘the women who 
live and love with thieves.’’ The words 
sang. 

‘There was your title,’’ I said. 

We hurried to other subjects. 

“There has always been some force be- 
hind me which seemed to push me into 
things . . . something I could not control. 
I remember once I hurried from Los 
Angeles to Cleveland. I rushed to the 
California Limited in a taxi, took the 
Twentieth Century out of Chicago, and 
hurried to the tenth floor of the Statler 
Hotel. I opened the door—and there sat 
two dicks." 

He puffed his cigarette and smiled. 

““Well,—they threw a couple of bullets 
at me—and I threw a couple back. I rushed 
down the elevator. It jambed. The paper 
told the next day how some innocent by- 
standers were hurt."’ 

He smiled again. 
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“It’s funny—but it’s always the ‘inno. 
cent bystanders’ and taxpayers who get hurt 
when the Bold Bad Bandits run amuck.” 

And then with finality, ‘‘Now what ig 
the hell made me rush to Cleveland?” 

“God rules all things,’’ was my reply, 

Ironically enough, having been trans. 
ferred from San Quentin to Folsom after 


the failure of his escape, Booth is now ' 


eager to be returned to the former prison, 
Many inmates wish to leave San Quentin, 
Booth wishes to return. 

Talking of the bank, the robbery of 
which he described in Tuk AMERICAN Mgr. 
cury, he said, “We were all nervous, hang. 
ing around in the lobby waiting to get 
started. The people kept crowding in de. 
positing money—and of course we couldn't 
chase them out—we were open for busi- 
ness. 

The young convict with a face like a 
dime entered and stood before the warden’s 
desk. 

‘Who's the kid?’’ I asked Booth. 

‘“‘“Oh—a little drug-store bandit,” he 
answered in a superior tone. 

And then something of interest for law- 
yers, detectives, and dramatic critics who 
wish to desert their craft. ‘‘It’s not hard 
to rob a bank, Jim. But it’s hard to get the 
gang together. This fellow has a date with 
a dame, the next fellow wants to smokea 
little hop, the next fellow intends to hold 
up a truck-load of booze—when he knows 
darn well he'll have to split with the 
authorities and have nothing left. One has 
to control all this bunch and keep them 
working."’ 

As it was nearly three-thirty, Booth 
was forced to leave. ‘I must lead the line 
to supper,’’ he said as he limped out of the 
office, a broken gambler in a game not 
worth the playing. 

‘‘Well—what do you think of him?” 
asked the returned warden. 

“Only one thing right now, Warden- 
Tasker didn't write his stuff.’’ 

‘Are you sure?’’ he returned. 

‘Damned sure,"’ I replied, as I looked 
out of the window where convicts labored 
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jn the stone quarry less than a hundred 
feet below the warden’s office. 

A crane moved giant rocks about. The 
shouts and laughter of the two-time losers 
floated up to us. 

“Would you like to go through the 

ison?”’ the warden asked. 

A guard was deputized to accompany 
me. 

VI 

The interior of the main building was 
literally a gray wilderness of iron bars. 
Many of the convicts had so-called holy 
pictures in their cells. A plaster of paris 
Christ writhed in a fantastic death agony 
on an enamel cross at the head of a mur- 
derer’s cot. He sat, gray-headed and de- 
jected, elbows on his knees, face in his 
hands; the picture of death in life. 

At the end of an iron bordered lane was 
the death cell. It was without bars. 

Adjoining was the immense dining- 
room, above which were iron paths con- 
trolled by guards with ready triggers. 

The food had not been brought in. Be- 
fore each of the many hundreds of vacant 
chairs was a metal plate, piled high with 
grapes. 

Convicts were grouped about the ends 
of the tables where I walked with the 


The guard was some feet in advance. It 
was the first time in my adventurous life 
that fear had ever even whispered to me. 

I do not think the guard liked me. But 
I was thankful for his presence. A judge 
had recently said that if a lady should 
walk through Folsom unattended she 
would be torn limb from limb. Judges were 
ever ambiguous men. She would not need 
to be a lady. 

Right here the other side of prison life 
dawned upon me. What are the herders of 
terrible morons to do? If those morons rise 
above their class and are brilliant like 
Booth—then what? 

A Tasker is sentenced to from five to 
twenty-five years for what was little 
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more than a boyish Hallowe'en prank 
with an empty gun. One solution is—to 
educate the judges and the guards. The 
rest—I know not. 

Many voices, in coarse prison whispers, 
said to me as I passed, *‘Give us a cigarette, 
Jack." As I do not smoke, I could not 
comply. 

A gentleman, more irate than the rest, 
threw a very large grape, which struck me 
in the back of the neck. Due to my early 
training, I did not want to give him away. 
I walked even with the guard. 

‘Them grapes look nice,’’ he said. 

“They sure do,’’ I replied. 

We passed through a door into a large 
yard. The prisoners were in single file, 
awaiting the raising of a flag on the main 
building. It was the signal to begin the 
march to the dining-room. 

The line formed in a letter S and twisted 
around a far building. It was like a huge 
snake with only half of its body visible. 

A guard sat near the door through which 
the two-time losers passed. He checked 
each prisoner as his right foot was lifted 
across the stone door sill. This stone, once 
of great thickness, had been worn thin by 
the countless treads of imprisoned feet. 

The flag was raised. The march began. 

The line moved slowly, as if to funereal 
music. 

There are those who say that a group of 
convicts in citizens’ clothing will resemble 
any other group of men. This may be true 
of convicts in other prisons. But not of the 
two-time losers in Folsom. All in all, they 
were not normal in appearance. Rapists, 
murderers, forgers, burglars, peg-legged 
men and some with crutches, Negroes 
with no foreheads, and aged white men 
with lascivious leers, they marched, with 
burning feet, through my brain. 

I said to the placid guard, ‘Did you ever 
happen to figure the amount of time being 
done by that bunch of men?”’ 

‘I never figger,"’ he replied. 
‘And neither did they, perhaps.” 
The guard made no answer. 

















LATIN FEARS AND YANKEE FAVORS 


BY MARY WILHELMINE WILLIAMS 


from the countries beyond the Rio 

Grande an almost unbroken chorus 
of denunciation of the United States, 
aimed, in general, at the alleged unholy 
designs of the Colossus of the North upon 
Latin America, and especially at the brand 
of iniquity known as Yankee Imperialism. 
This denunciation is not only compara- 
tively new, but shows a complete reversal 
of the attitude formerly taken toward the 
United States by its southern neighbors. 
Repeatedly, in times past, the Latin 
Americans have yearned after the Yankee 
with an exceeding great yearning, and 
been fearful lest Washington refuse to 
intervene in trans-Rio Grande affairs, or 
to accept and annex proffered territory. 
In fact, this attitude still exists—in spots. 
The following cases of appeals for the sort 
of aid and comfort referred to do not ex- 
haust the list, but they include the most 
conspicuous instances. 


De recent years there has come 


II 


In 1822, before the Powers of Europe were 
startled by the pointed remarks later known 
as the Monroe Doctrine, came the first 
Latin-American call for help: the petitioner 
was a tiny, remote State on the Pacific side 
of the Isthmus. In Mexico, which had 
just won freedom from Spain, an officer of 
the Spanish army had set himself up as 
Emperor Augustin I, and was proceeding 
to extend his control over Central America. 
Salvador, bent upon eluding the imperial 
clutch, passed a formal decree asking for 
annexation to the United States. Henry 
Clay, a most enthusiastic friend of the re- 
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volted Spanish colonies, was touched by 
this action, but the American government 
failed to grant the request. 

In a few months Augustin was ousted 
from his rickety throne, and the Central 
Americans became free to establish a con- 
federation for themselves. But this oo 
operative venture virtually died a-borning, 
for at once began a round of revolutions 
and civil wars, and in a few years the Cen- 
tral American confederation was defunct, 
The weakness of the demoralized States 
which had composed it invited a renewal 
of aggressions by the British which had 
been directed against the territory while it 
was a Spanish colony. British subjects, 
who had long enjoyed a log-cutting con 
cession in Belize, spread beyond the treaty- 
boundary into Guatemalan territory; Eng- 
lish officials reéstablished themselves in 


the Bay Islands, which belonged to Hon | 


duras; and the British government revived 
an ancient protectorate over the Mosquito 
Kingdom, a portion of northeastern Hon 
duras and eastern Nicaragua inhabitated 
by a barbarous, greasy tribe of Indians 
known as Mosquitos. Originally this 
kingdom” was invented and cherished 


by the British Crown for the purpose of 
trade with the Spanish Indies; now, the | 


protectorate over it was renewed witha 
shrewd eye to future needs. 


In 1846 began the war between the 


United States and Mexico, which was et 
tain to end in the American acquisitiondl 
Mexican soil in the Southwest, and a cot 
sequent stimulation of American interest 
in a canal between the two oceans. Eng 
land, fearful, that the United States would 
get control of Lake Nicaragua and the Sat 
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Juan river, which for a number of centuries 
had been thought to offer the best trans- 
jsthmian route, promptly discovered that 
its Indian wards owned both banks of the 
San Juan, ousted the Nicaraguans from the 
village at the mouth of the stream, and 
took possession of the little port in the 
name of His Majesty, the King of the 
Mosquitos. 

Before the paws of the British lion thus 
fell upon the eastern terminus of the pro- 

canal, the weak Central-American 
countries had been revelling in anarchic 
license. Now, however, three of them, Sal- 
yador, Honduras, and Nicaragua, huddled 
within the limitations of their incompe- 
tency and cried frantically for Yankee aid. 
Nicaragua, the most vitally concerned, 
was spokesman, and twice during the 
Polk administration it appealed to the 
United States against the British-Mosquito 
hold on the San Juan. Colombia, which at 
the time had territorial claims high up on 
the isthmus—at the expense of Costa Rica 
—likewise urged American intervention 
against the pretensions of His Mosquito 
Majesty. Polk took no definite action, so 
when Taylor came into office Nicaragua 
again asked for help, and followed up its 
request by overtures for the admission of 
itself, Salvador, and Honduras into the 
American Union. George Bancroft, at that 
time American Minister to England, to 
whom the proposal was made, was evasive 
on the subject of annexation, but bluntly 
frank in advising the little States to try to 
win the “sympathy and esteem of the civi- 
lized world’’ by settling their internal 
quarrels. 

The United States government, however, 
while not wanting any part of Central 
America for itself, did not intend to let 
Great Britain hold territory on the isthmus, 
and was dead set against British control of 
the projected canal across Nicaragua. 
Hence, in an atmosphere well charged 
with danger of war between the two Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, there were begun 
by their governments the negotiations 
which resulted in the Clayton-Bulwer 
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Treaty of 1850. Into this pact John M. 
Clayton, the American Secretary of State, 
wrote a clause by which the two countries 
jointly pledged themselves not to occupy, 
fortify, colonize, or exercise dominion over 
any part of Central America. After ratifica- 
tion, came a long, angry argument as to 
whether or not the provision referred to 
was retroactive; but in the end the Ameri- 
Can interpretation prevailed,—that a prom- 
ise not to occupy territory meant to get 


’ out of it if one was already in. The British 


government, in compliance with this view, 
agreed to a fair boundary-line between 
Guatemala and the Belize settlement, and 
withdrew entirely from the Bay Islands 
and the Mosquito Kingdom, leaving in 
possession the rightful owners, Honduras 
and Nicaragua. The British treaties with 
the Central-American States, which effected 
these ends, were negotiated because of 
the insistence of the United States govern- 
ment, and under its auspices. Obviously, 
this achievement was a great victory for 
the Monroe Doctrine, as well as an out- 
standing service to three little nations in 
need of a friend. 


Ill 


In less than a decade after the Mosquito 
Kingdom fell before the diplomatic on- 
slaughts of the United States, there came 
another request for annexation to the 
Union. This time the aspirant was the 
Dominican Republic, then in dire need of 
a protector. During the first twenty-two 
years of independence from Spain the little 
State had been under the oppressive do- 
minion of Haiti, from which it escaped in 
1844, and became independent. But the 
standing menace of Haitian reconquest led 
it, in 1861, to return voluntarily to Spanish 
control. There was, however, little to 
choose between Haitian rule and that of 
Spain, and, after four years of experiment 
with the latter, the Dominicans were 
again free. Now they let it be known that 
they would like to be taken under the 
wings of the American eagle. 
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In 1868 a treaty to this end was negoti- 
ated, and approved by the Dominican Con- 
gress and people. The project was also the 
very apple of President Grant's eye; but 
the Senate, inspired by Charles Sumner, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, would have none of it. Baez, the 
optimistic Dominican President, who had 
fostered annexation, assured his disap- 
pointed Congress, however, that the 
measure would succeed in the end, ‘‘for it 
is a necessity in the progress of humanity, 
whose unseen agent is God himself.’ 
Nevertheless, for the next forty years the 
Dominican Republic went alone on its 
financially prodigal, politically turbulent, 
way. Then came several years of American 
occupation to straighten out its financial 
tangle and protect its foreign creditors. 
But the Dominican flag remained flying 
over the land and in 1924 the American 
forces were withdrawn. The passing of the 
years had not inspired the United States 
government to be the instrument of God, 
the ‘unseen agent,’’ in bringing about the 
mergence of the Dominicans with the 
American nation. 

The loss of most of her over-seas empire 
taught Spain nothing of wisdom in gov- 
erning the fragments that remained. Hence, 
early in the Nineteenth Century, many 
desperate Cubans aspired to bring the 
island under the Stars and Stripes. A num- 
ber of pro-annexationist newspapers were 
established in New York by Cuban exiles, 
and clubs having the same object sprang 
up there, and likewise in Havana. The 
leaders in these activities were usually at 
the back of the various Cuban filibustering 
expeditions launched from the United 
States before the Civil War. 

After that conflict was ended, the Cubans 
still longed to be under the American flag. 
In 1887, John Sherman, on a visit to the 
island, was struck by the miserable con- 
ditions prevailing there, and reported that 
the Cubans almost to a man desired an- 
nexation to the United States. But he him- 
self was opposed to it. In the same year, 
the English historian Froude visited Cuba 


and wrote that ‘‘the opinion of Cuba was 
and is that America is the residuary legatee 
of all the islands, Spanish and English, and 
that she will have to take charge of them 
in the end, whether she likes it or not.” 

Nevertheless, the United States has not 
yet assumed control in the sense desired by 
the Cubans of that time. At the outbreak 
of the war with Spain, in 1898, Congress 
guaranteed the island's independence. And 
this pledge was firmly adhered to in the 
peace negotiations, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Spanish commissioners, fear- 
ful for the safety of Spanish life and prop. 
erty in Cuba, tried hard to induce the 
United States to annex the island. The 
Platt Amendment, intended to discourage 
financial irresponsibility and political tur. 
bulence, was the only restraint placed by 
the United States upon Cuban freedom. 
In the past twenty years this measure has 
unquestionably prevented the island poli- 
ticians from utterly wrecking Cuba Libre, 
—for whose independence several thousand 
Yankees gave up their lives. 


IV 


Venezuela has been more successful than 
most other Latin-American countries in 
getting aid from the Colossus of the North, 
perhaps because it has asked less. In the 
‘go's a hoary dispute with England over 
the boundary between British Guiana and 
Venezuela reached an angry and critical 
stage, and the British government refused 
to arbitrate the question. Venezuela, bear- 
ing in mind the doctrine named for Monroe, 
fervently requested American intervention. 
President Cleveland and Richard Olney, 
his Secretary of State, responded with 
vigor and emphasis, to the amazed and 
amused irritation of English officials who 
still more or less regarded the American 
nation with the patronizing good nature 
then accorded to colonies. Fate, it hap 
pened, codperated with the American gov- 
ernment, for the storm clouds which rose 
in other quarters made the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute one of the least of 
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Britain's worries. Furthermore, the Eng- 
lish people emphatically voiced their 
opposition to a jingoistic war with their 
American cousins. So, the British govern- 
ment consented to arbitrate. 

In less than another decade Uncle Sam 
again went to the aid of Venezuela, this 
time because of financial entanglements 
there. A recent merry-go-round of revolu- 
tions had greatly damaged the property 
of foreigners. Also, the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment had ceased payment of interest on 
its loans obtained abroad. Hence, the 
creditor-countries concerned—England, 
Germany, and Italy—after vainly demand- 
ing a financial settlement, proceeded to 
blockade the ports of Venezuela. Castro, 
the dictator of the country, protested 
angrily against this, but the United States 
gave its consent, though following the 

ings with a watchful eye. When 
the blockading Powers, however, showed 
signs of adopting measures amounting to 
acts of war, Roosevelt demanded that they 
submit the claims to arbitration. England 
and Italy promptly consented, but Ger- 
many, evidently aiming to make a test case 
of the Monroe Doctrine, refused to do so. 
Compliance came quickly, however, when 
Roosevelt threatened to send Dewey with 
a fleet to the Venezuelan coast if arbitra- 
tion was not accepted within forty-eight 
hours. 


V 


Mexico and her troubles, like the poor, 
are ever with us, and more than once ap- 
peals have come from that country for 
American aid. One of Mexico’s worries 
has been Yucatan, the Ireland of the 
Isthmus. The Mexican government, on the 
other hand, has long been the fly in Yuca- 
tan’s ointment. Incompatibility of temper- 
ament was felt between the two even before 
the separation from Spain made divorce a 
possibility. In the "30's, oppressive eco- 
nomic exactions by the central authorities 
offered the occasion, and national political 
chaos supplied the opportunity for a 
separatist move on the part of Yucatan. It 
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seceded and declared its independence. 
Later, lured by pledges from the national 
government, the State returned to the Mex- 
ican fold; but the promised reforms did not 
come, and Yucatan again withdrew. 

When the war between the United States 
and Mexico began in 1846, Yucatan was 
enjoying its second period of avowed in- 
dependence, and declared its neutrality in 
the conflict. Eager to be sure of freedom 
from American military attacks, the State 
government sent to Washington José 
Rovira, a great admirer of the United 
States. From James Buchanan, then Secre- 
tary of State, Rovira gained prompt assur- 
ance that the proclamation of neutrality 
would be respected. Then he set forth un- 
officially a proposal of his own. Various 
political factions of Yucatan, he explained, 
desired admission of the State to the 
American Union. With this aim he sympa- 
thized. If the elements in question got con- 
trol of Yucatan, could they count upon 
favorable action by the American govern- 
ment on the annexation question? Bu- 
chanan replied in the negative, and gave 
various reasons why a motion to annex 
the State would not, in his opinion, get a 
single vote in the Senate. 

While Rovira was engaged in his mis- 
sion, there had been developing in Yucatan 
a fierce servile and racial conflict: the 
oppressed Mayan Indians had risen against 
their white masters and threatened to ex- 
terminate the whole ruling class of the 
Peninsula. The government of Yucatan, 
therefore, appealed frantically to Spain, 
England, and the United States for aid 
against the aborigines, offering in return 
for help sovereignty over the State. No 
official aid was given by any of the coun- 
tries approached, but numerous individual 
Americans went to the rescue of the white 
Yucatecans. 

The Indian revolt was crushed, and, 
after peace was made between Mexico and 
the United States, Yucatan again returned 
to its old allegiance. But in the eighty 
years that have passed since then the in- 
habitants of the State have not learned to 
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like the Republica Mexicana, or to dislike 
the Colossus of the North. “I am not a 
Mexican, but a Yucatecan; we have no 
faith in Mexico,"’ said a swarthy laborer to 
me a few months ago in Yucatan. Two dif- 
ferent American residents of the Peninsula 
also stated that during the political up- 
heavals of the last few years they had been 
separately approached by groups of Yuca- 
tecans to inquire what hope there was that 
the Washington government would sup- 
port the State and admit it to the Union 
if it revolted against Mexican rule. A pub- 
lic official of Yucatan likewise told me that 
he believed that ninety per cent of the 
State’s population would gladly be under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Even in Mexico proper there have been 
deep yearnings after the United States, 
scandalously in conflict with Pan-Hispan- 
ism. These flattering sentiments appear first 
to have voiced themselves during the war 
between the two countries. At that time a 
considerable fraction of the Mexican people 
wanted their whole territory brought 
under the American flag. The treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, through fixing the in- 
ternational boundary at the Rio Grande, 
defeated this desire. The pro-annexationist 
element was dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ment, for the American army of occupation 
had brought safety to life and property, 
and a resulting prosperity new to the Mex- 
ican nation. They desired this rare condi- 
tion of affairs to continue. Hence, a group 
of intelligent leaders went to General Win- 
field Scott, commander-in-chief of the 
American forces, and made a proposal 
which Scott sets forth in his Memoirs (pp. 
581, 582). The general of the victorious 
troops was asked by these vanquished na- 
tionals to declare himself dictator of the 
country and to maintain peace and order 
with a Mexican army built around a nu- 
cleus of American soldiers. But this ar- 
rangement was meant to be merely tem- 
porary. Scott was asked to pledge himself 
“to slide, if possible, the Republic of 
Mexico into the Republic of the United 
States."’ He refused. 


Hence, the Mexican nation, with a 
of domestic foes dragging at its throat, 
staggered on for another dozen years. Then 
came a new international crisis. The Lib. 
eral party, at the time more or less in con. 
trol of the country, had made the mistake 
of suspending payments on foreign loans, 
and, in comsequence, the occupation of 
Mexican territory by claimant govern. 
ments seemed imminent. Benito Juarez, the 
Liberal leader, in desperation, turned to 
the United States and asked help in the 
form of a loan, offering, in return, terms 
which would have made his country a 
mere appendage of the American Union. 
Though Juarez was an exceptional man and 
a patriot of high ideals, the treaty was an 
unwise one. Fortunately, the Senate te 
fused to ratify it. 

The three leading creditor governments, 
England, Spain, and France, proceeded 
with plans for intervention in Mexico; but 
they did not get very far jointly, because 
the last two aimed at something more than 
the collection of their just financial claims. 
Spain wanted to reconquer the country, 
and Napoleon III, like his adventurous 
uncle, was also dreaming of empires in the 
New World. 

The suspicions of the government at 
Washington were aroused, and when a 
Spanish fleet tried to enter Mexican waters 
it was threatened by American naval forces 
off Vera Cruz, and soon faded away on the 
eastern horizon. Likewise, the American 
Secretary of State notified the Spanish Min- 
ister at Washington that “‘the United 
States will regret any unjust claim against 
Mexico, and will not permit any hostility 
against the legitimate government of the 
Republic of Mexico.”’ 

But before many months had passed the 
American government was fully occupied 
with the Civil War, and Napoleon Ill 
seized this favorable opportunity for cat- 
rying out his plans. In 1864, with the aid 
of French troops, Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria was made the puppet-Emperor of 
Mexico. The republican element in 
country, however, rallied around Benito 
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LATIN FEARS AND YANKEE FAVORS 


Juarez and struggled on against the in- 
vaders. At first, Juarez had only the moral 
support of the United States, which con- 
tinued to regard him as Mexico's political 
head, but, as soon as the Confederacy fell 
many Union soldiers joined the armies of 
Juarez, while the authorities at Washing- 
ton set about making clear to both France 
and Austria that the United States would 
not tolerate in Mexico any government up- 
held by European soldiers. In 1866 Secre- 
tary Seward demanded point-blank that 
France remove its forces from Mexican soil. 
This was done; the army of Juarez gained 
the upper hand; and soon the rule of the 
puppet-Emperor Maximilian was only a 
memory. 

But the collapse of the Second Empire 
did not end Mexico's troubles. Nor did the 
long dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. Nor yet 
have the seventeen revolutionary years 
which have passed since the overthrow of 
Don Porfirio, though foundations for a 
better future seem now to be under con- 
struction. 

Today many discouraged Mexicans, be- 
sides those of Yucatan, long earnestly, 
though secretly, to see the Stars and Stripes 
supreme from the Rio Grande to the 
Guatemalan frontier. Others, more bold, at 
times accost business men from the United 
States to ask, ‘When are you Americans 
coming down to clean up this place?’’ One 
American, who had lost $10,000 in ransom 
to bandits, told me that repeatedly dis- 
heartened Mexicans had put that question 
to him. 

It must not be supposed, moreover, that 
Mexicans are unique at present in desiring 
United States’ intervention or annexation. 
Even in South American countries one 
hears such wishes expressed. In fact, mul- 
titudes in the lands of the Southern Cross 
look upon Uncle Sam as a sort of Pan- 
American stable-boy, pining to use his 
shovel and broom. They appear naively 
unaware that the ox-stalls of King Augeas 
were models of spick-and-spanness in com- 
parison with the political muck-heaps of 
some of their countries. 
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What of these various offers of Latin- 
American territory, made in one way or 
another to the United States? If the Amer- 
ican government had accepted them and 
thus encouraged others, how far south- 
ward would the American border now ex- 
tend? Certainly to Panama, at least, for 
Guatemala and Costa Rica would not have 
stood out if Mexico and three of the Cen- 
tral American States had been admitted to 
the Union; and Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic would have been ours, as well; 
probably also Haiti. Indeed, there is good 
reason to believe that, had the United 
States shown itself willing to annex Latin- 
American territory, instead of repeatedly 
cold-shouldering Latin-American efforts to 
get into the Union, the whole of the 
Spanish Indies from the Rio Grande to 
Cape Horn might have been under the 
American flag today. Nevertheless, with 
the exception of the Canal Zone and Porto 
Rico, Yankee sovereignty, in spite of Latin 
courting, has remained north of the bound- 
ary set at Guadalupe Hidalgo eighty 
years ago. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that there 
had been no Monroe Doctrine to stand at 
the door of the New World to protect it 
against violation by the Old? Without this 
sturdy guardian, how would Latin America 
have fared? The fate of Africa suggests the 
answer. During the past century that gi- 
gaatic continent has fallen almost com- 
pletely under European control. Latin 
America has a more favorable climate than 
Africa, and perhaps equal natural re- 
sources. And every one of the Latin- 
American States has, at one time or an- 
other, been weak and helpless enough for 
conquest by almost any European country. 
Surely, except for the permanent warning 
of ‘‘Hands off!"’ given by the United States 
to Old World Powers, most of the soil of 
Latin America would now be owned by 
Europe, and would be under governments 
ranging in type from that of India to that 
in force in the French Congo. 
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ALL YEARS ARE ODD AS 1849 


BY THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 


S THERE a silver cup, John Sutter, 
You can fill with wrestlers, waves and ghosts, 
And sounds that are a nation 
And a-dying for it? 


My cup is gold and California, 

The movers come with banjos on their knees, 
My acres are a golden stream, 

America is at my feet 

Panning John Sutter's gold, 

So what of a silver cup? 


All years are odd as this one is, John Sutter, 
Chopin is dead today 
And Hokusai is dead 


Acres of oxen are the California road, 

The wagons miove, the cedar buckets drip 

On fennel and on jimson weed, John Sutter; 
Old men and children are the California road; 
But there is sea at either end, John Sutter: 
Behind the Atlantic Chopin lies as still 

As Hokusai, a dead thing in Japan, 

And there is world and clipper ships between. 


How did it feel, John Sutter, sitting in 

A laurel chair last January when 

The others crouched on bullock skulls, to hear 
Them say that gold was in the world? 

In your tail-race? 

Looking dull like spruce gum chewed in school? 
How did they heft, the two bowls balanced on 
That stick of redwood? 

Gold, John Sutter, yours! 


John Sutter, California, is a golden bowl, 

But Chopin was the little silver cup 

He carried nineteen years with Poland in it, 
Earth from the homeland weaving sound forever; 
Now he is dead: out of the silver cup 
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They spill his earth upon the earth of him 
And sounds that are a nation 
And a-dying for it. 


Chopin is dead today, John Sutter; 

Is there a silver cup America 

Can hammer out of California gold? 

And Hokusai is dead today, John Sutter, 

Who filled the world with wrestlers, waves and ghosts; 
Can California shape a golden ghost? 


When he was young, John Sutter, Hokusai 
With a cask of ink and many brooms for brushes 
Painted the Dharma bigger than a farm, 
Painted two sparrows on a grain of corn. 
That was the banjo-thumping in him, John, 
Selling to men a thing he had not found. 
When he was old, John Sutter, Hokusai 
Lifted an old man’s prayer unto the sea 
That he who made the Dharma like a farm 
Might fix life in a single point of light 

And lose the brush that made it. 


He is dead, 
Behind the ocean Hokusai is dead. 
All years are odd as this one is, John Sutter; 
When will America, dipping your golden brush, 
Fix life into a single point of light 
And pray an old man’s prayer unto the sea? 


Stand in your golden agony, John Sutter, 
Hark to the moping oxen, acres wide. 
Hark to the axles, creaking thimble-skeins, 
Taste the hot tar, smell the green water 
Tipping from dusty cedar buckets, John. 
Behind a sea a silver cup is spilled, 

Behind a sea a point of light isdead .. . 


You shall see wrestlers, waves and ghosts, 
You shall see silver cups, John, spilling over. 
Hold high your golden bowl. 

America shall dip 

The golden sands of California 

With cradles, John, with cradles, coffins, pans. 
All years are odd as this one is, John Sutter. 
You are America, John Sutter, 

Stand in your golden agony, they come! 
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Pedagogy 


TEACHING AMERICAN LITERATURE 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


By Ferner NuxN 


America herself? I sometimes question whether 
she has a corner in her own house. 
Walt Whitman. 


MeERiIcA’s corner in her own house 

(thanks not a little to Whitman him- 
self) has been enlarged and is getting some 
attention in these latter days. Biographers 
and historians are dusting off the good 
pieces and laughing at the bric-a-brac with 
an enthusiasm never evinced so generally 
before. Even the Departments of English 
in the colleges seem—at a decorous dis- 
tance—to be participating in this interest. 
Not a few young instructors and assistant 
professors confess a lively admiration for 
contemporary American writings, though 
these young men are usually of the sort 
who remain administratively impotent. 
The number of doctors’ dissertations writ- 
ten in the American field during the last 
decade has been fifty-five, as compared 
with twenty in the preceding decade. And 
to the small company of veteran scholars 
in that field (Professors F. L. Pattee, Bliss 
Perry, P. H. Boynton, and Carl Van Doren) 
one may now add a number of able new- 
comers: Professors (or Assistants and As- 
sociates) Norman Foerster of North Caro- 
lina, R. L. Rusk of Columbia, V. L. 
Parrington of the University of Washing- 
ton, W. B. Cairns of Wisconsin, Stanley 
Williams of Yale, K. B. Murdock of 
Harvard, and others. 

Yet when one has counted in all this, 
one is still disappointed that the number of 
courses in American literature actually 
offered in American colleges remains in- 
significantly small. If one may take the 
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amount of attention given to the subject, 


compared to the amount given other litera. | 


tures, as a Criterion of the importance to 
American students of American literature, 
then it is: 


About equal in importance to Scandinavian liter. 
ature. 

One-half as important as Italian literature. 
One-third as important as Spanish literature. 
One-third as important as Geman literature. 
One-fourth as important as French literature. 
One-fifth as important as Latin literature. 
One-fifth as important as Greek literature. 
One-tenth as important as English literature. 


Courses in linguistics and composition 
do not figure in the comparisons above; 
they refer only to the courses in literature 
as literature. They may be verified by an 
examination of the courses listed in the 
college and university catalogues. That 
examination will show that more attention 
is given in special courses to the two Eng- 
lish poets, Milton and Chaucer, than is 
given to all American literature, and that 
again, more attention is given to the works 
of Shakespeare than is given to all Amer- 
ican literature. The mode is to consider 
American literature adequately treated for 
undergraduates if one general survey 
course is devoted to it. This course is 
never (or almost never) required, but only 
elective, while the survey course in Eng- 
lish literature is generally required for 
liberal arts students. Frequently the Amer- 
ican course is only for a half year, and 
sometimes (as at Princeton) it is offered 
only every other year. It is true that many 
universities give one or two other courses 
besides the survey course, but if an average 
is taken it will be found that only one out 
of eleven courses in the English depart 
ments is in American literature. 

In the graduate departments (despite af 
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increasing desire of graduate students to 
major in American literature) there are 
relatively even fewer courses. The average 
js about one in thirteen. About a third of 
the universities which offer the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in English literature 
have no graduate courses in American 
literature. Not more than a dozen offer 
research courses or seminars. There are as 
many research courses devoted to the study 
of the single English poet, Chaucer, as to 
all American literature. An almost com- 
plete ignorance of American literature will 
not, so far as I know, debar one from 
obtaining a degree in English literature 
(which is supposed to comprehend Amer- 
ican literature) in any university in the 
country; while the number of universities 
where it is possible to get even a modicum 
of advanced training in American litera- 
ture is not more than half a dozen. (Those 
best prepared to give such training at the 
present time are, perhaps, Columbia, 
Chicago, Pennsylvania State, Harvard, 
Wisconsin, and North Carolina.) 

It is no wonder, then, that seven out of 
eight doctoral dissertations are still writ- 
ten on English rather than on American 
subjects. At Harvard, for instance, in the 
years 1926 and 1927 thirteen dissertations 
were written in the Department of Eng- 
lish, not one of which had to do with an 
American theme. (It may be noted, how- 
ever, that K. B. Murdock’s study of 
Increase Mather came out of that univer- 
sity in 1925.) One wonders what these 
thirteen prospective American professors 
of English literature found of such com- 
pelling interest in the literature of the 
British Isles that every one of them passed 
his eyes completely over the American 
scene. Here are some of the titles: 


“The True Secret History of Mr. John Dunton.” 
‘Oliver Goldsmith: A Study in the Theory of 

., Delightful Teaching’ .”’ 

A Study of Lord Monboddo and His Works.” 
John Gay's ‘London,’ Illustrated from the 

~ Poetry of the Time.” 

The English and Welsh Topographical Sources 
of Drayton's ‘Polyolbion,” with Special Refer- 
re to Camden's ‘Britannia’ and Saxton’s 

tlas , 





This is ‘‘scholarship’’! It is scholarship 
to take a long poem written three centuries 
ago by an Englishman, a very dull and a 
very poor poem (Drayton's ‘‘Polyolbion’’), 
and trace out tediously the topographical 
features of the foreign land with which it 
deals, ‘‘with special reference’’ to two 
other poems of even greater dullness. It is 
possible that a British scholar might 
interest himself in such a matter, but it is 
difficult to understand why an American 
scholar in an American university should 
set himself to the chore. 

In the Department of History, which for 
the present purposes is comparable to the 
Department of English, this neglect of the 
American scene does not exist. Four out of 
five American scholars in history (which 
includes all histories) write doctorial theses 
in American rather than in any other 
history. This is natural. Who will study 
American history unless Americans do? 
Why should any great number of Americans, 
in the way of research, concern themselves 
with other than American history? The 
documents are here, and the scenes are 
here, and our scholars take advantage of 
them. 

In practically every college, American 
history is a separate and distinct field in 
the Department of History. But in every 
American college and university (with one 
exception) American literature is made 
part and parcel of English literature. One 
out of three courses in all histories is th 
American history, but only one out of 
about twenty-five courses in all literatures 
is in American literature. There are twice 
as many courses in American history (in 
American universities) as in English his- 
tory. There are (as has been said) about 
one-tenth as many courses in American 
literature as in English literature. 

This comparison, of course, may not be 
carried too far. It is true that America 
made history before she made literature, 
and that the former is still much more 
important to her than the latter. But it 
may well be questioned whether American 
literature is only an eighth as important 
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to American students of literature written 
in the English language as American his- 
tory is to American students of history. 
One wonders if the great discrepancy is not 
in a large part due to the sharp contrast 
between our traditional political self- 
respect and our cultural self-abasement. 

At the Ohio State University, English 
670 is called ‘Contemporary Drama.’ In 
the description of the course, seventeen 
dramatists are listed, including Schnitzler, 
Synge, Yeats, Jones, Barker, Pinero, Gals- 
worthy, and Shaw. But no American is 
included, though Eugene O'Neill is an 
American, and without doubt as great a 
dramatist as at least four of the men listed. 
At the University of Illinois in the Depart- 
ment of English is an advanced course 
called ‘‘Comparative Literature,"’ in which 
specialists lecture on the fields of Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, German, 
and English literatures. American litera- 
ture is forgotten. At the University of 
Pennsylvania English 29, a graduate 
course, is described as *‘A Study of Nine- 
teenth Century prose (except fiction) from 
the early reviews to Carlyle. The course 
will consider especially the prose works of 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, DeQuincey, 
Landor, Macaulay, and Carlyle..." 
Obviously, this is not a study of Nine- 
teenth Century prose, but simply of Nine- 
teenth Century prose in England. 

These distinctions may seem captious, 
but they are revelatory of the habit of 
mind in English departments throughout 
the country; nearly all of them uncon- 
sciously ignoring the existence of American 
literature, which is academically supposed 
to be a part of English literature. Indeed, 
the use of the adjective illuminates the 
whole matter. Three-fourths—perhaps 
nine-tenths—of the times that the phrase 
“English literature’’ is used, consciously 
or unconsciously it refers only to the 
literature of England. The other quarter or 
tenth of the time it comprehends, some- 
what condescerdingly, all the literature in 
the language. Thus the Department of 
English Literature and Language is sup- 
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posed properly to include American liter. 
ture. But in the listing of courses withip 
the department, again, the national rather 
than the linguistic sense must n 

be employed. Thus English Poetry, an 
the English Novel, refer to poetry and the 
novel in England. 

This casual and slovenly terminology js 
not a little to blame for the precarious— 
almost accidental—position which Amer. 
ican literature has in the thinking of 
scholars of ‘‘English’’ literature in Amer 
ica. There are two possible ways of effecting 
a Clarification. The one is to utilize ‘‘Brit. 
ish"’ as a description of English literatur 
in its national limits. The other—anj 


more likely—course is the adoption of | 








nes een 





‘‘American’’ as a designation of the Eng. | 


lish language in America. Already courses 
in the ‘‘English’’ language conceded a part 
of their time to a treatment of ‘‘American 
English.*’ When this unhandy locution is 
shortened to ‘‘American,’’ it will bea 
significant day in the advancement of 
national letters. 


— 


Se oes 


The subsidence of American literature | 
within and as a part of the department of | 


English literature can never operate toward 
the best interests of the former. This view- 
ing of the two fields as one has been, and 
often still is, the bane of creative writing 
in America, and an identification of their 
interests in teaching and scholarship is 


bound to work with equal hurt. The | 
tendency of professors trained to think | 
that American is a part of English litera | 


ture is to bring English standards of 
criticism to bear on American literature 
to go on teaching American literature 0 


differently than it would be taught if | 


England. The tendency is to ask of Amer- 
ican literature not, What does it contribute 


to American culture? but, What does it | 
contribute to English literature? The two | 


criterions are quite different, and it is 
worth pondering whether, for Americans, 
the former is not more important than the 
latter. 

The administrative change most needed, 
if American literature is to get a fair and 
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liters. fruitful attention in the colleges, is the equal to that now generally accorded such 
within creation of departments of American subjects as journalism, the Spanish lan- 
rather literature separate from the departments of guage and literature, band instruments, 
Ssarily English literature, or at least of sub-de- horticulture, animal husbandry, atid mili- 
Y, and | ments under the general department tary science and tactics. Yet (so far as I 
nd the _ of English literature (as journalism is know) only one college in the country now 

| treated at the present time) with special dignifies American literature by giving it 
ogy is chairmen of capacity and interest who will such a status. This is The Pennsylvania 
10us— take the part of American literature in the State College, which offers in an American 
Amer | struggle for new courses in the curriculum. department, of which Professor F. L. 
ing of If that were done the status of native Pattee is the chairman, six undergraduate 
Amer- letters would not then depend so much on courses as compared with twenty-seven 
ecting the whims of general chairmen, who may in the English department, and five grad- 
“Brit. or may not be interested in American uate American courses as compared with 
ature | —jiterature, and who only too often—acon- six graduate English courses. This is an 
—and | servatism natural to their office—are not. illustration of something like a decent 
on of It seems little enough to ask: that the academic respect for the native culture of 
> Eng. national literature be granted a status the Republic. 
ourses | 
a part Ethnology 
erican 
i0n is THE INDIAN from another, for in the mass of volumes 
be a | oF ae ee on them that has accumulated in our li- 
nt of | braries, the majority are either limited and 
ince the time when Longfellow, James _ tedious treatises on one or another feature 
rature | Bi tiedtore Cooper, and Washington Ir- of their cultures only, or untrustworthy 
ent of ving drew their immortal portraitsof Amer- compilations from various sources, whose 
ward | ican Indians, the redskins have stalked authors through lack of first-hand acquaint- 
view- ! through the national literature in stage ance with the Indian, are wholly incom- 
, and | costume, and so created in the susceptible petent. Books for the general reader, both 
riting mind pictures far from accurate or true. comprehensive and accurate, are conspicu- 
thet | It is only with the turn of the century that ously rare. Dr. Clark Wissler's recent vol- 
ip is | competent men have begun to appraise ume, ‘“The American Indian,"’ is, so far as 
The them with an unbiased and scientific eye. I know, the first reliable study of its 
think To the average reader, unless he has_ kind. 
iter? | dipped into ethnology, an Indian is simply Realizing the difficulty confronting eth- 
is of | an Indian, whether he be a Cree from Can- nologists in their attempt to attain to 
ure | ada, a Cheyenne from the Plains, a Hopi correct information on the subject, the 
fe00 | from the Pueblos, or a Yurok from the Bureau of American Ethnology of the 
it i | — Pacific. That there are some fifty different Smithsonian Institution has undertaken 
umer- Indian languages still spoken in North to sift the mass of published material, 
ibute America, and that in the different culture and, while testing it by field-work among 
cs it areas of the country social customs, reli- the existing tribes, to produce a series of 
tw gious beliefs, and tribal temperaments dif- treatises on every phase of culture among 
it $ | fer as widely as in the various countries of the different tribes. Its handbook, pub- 
cans, Europe—all this is generally unknown, or, lished as Bulletin No. 30, is a résumé of 
a the at best, but vaguely perceived. all that had been accomplished at the time 


of its publication, a monumental contribu- 
tion to American ethnology, an encyclo- 
pedia for the layman, and a starting point 


' It is not the layman's fault that he has 
no clear idea of the characteristics that 
thus differentiate one group of Indians 
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for the student. Other institutions in*the 
country have supplemented the work of 
the Bureau. The Museum of the American 
Indian (Heye Foundation) and the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New 
York, the Field Museum in Chicago, and 
several of the larger universities have sent 
out expeditions and are publishing col- 
lected material in monographs and hand- 
books. 

The work of the trained ethnologist in 
the field has become of vital importance, 
for he is running a race against time to 
gather together every available scrap of 
Indian lore before it vanishes forever as the 
Indian adapts himself more and more to 
the white man’s ways. Prehistoric remains 
safely buried in the soil lose no archaeo- 
logical value, and data once collected and 
written down are permanently preserved, 
but the unwritten legends now remembered 
only by Indian grandmothers, the esoteric 
meaning of ritual and obsolete ceremonies 
known only to the old and reticent coun- 
sellors of the tribes, and fading customs 
venerable through tradition but no longer 
heeded by up-to-date young Indians—all 
would vanish irrecoverably with the older 
generation but for the unremitting and 
painstaking work of ethnologists in the 
field. 

Most of our Indian population has long 
since been moved to reservations west of 
the Mississippi, but of the great Algon- 
kian tribes that once roamed the eastern 
woodland a number survive in Eastern 
Canada around the St. Lawrence river, and 
in Maine, retaining much of their tradi- 
tional social culture. To their various vil- 
lages Dr. Frank G. Speck of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and his assistants 
have paid repeated visits during the last 
ten years, collecting both specimens of 
their material culture and information on 
their language, their rituals and social 
customs, their magic and their rich and 
varied folk-lore. In this sparsely settled 
and wooded country shamans still blow 
their enemies out to sea in magic stone 
canoes, or freeze them to death in mid- 
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Summer; their powerful charms can turn 
an entire village into a sumach bed, of 
give the humble turtle power to jump over 
a wigwam. Among the many delightful 
folk-tales is one of a bird as precious as 
the goose that laid the golden eggs, for 
this supernatural fowl, once an Algonkian 
possession, had feathers all of wampum, 
itself of great value, and the prophetic 
habit of throwing off from its feathers 
white wampum to predict good news, and 
purple to announce bad. 

In strong contrast to the mystical, 
dreamy nature of the Algonkian was the 
practical, organizing, aggressive tempeta- 
ment of the Iroquois, who organized the 
famous League of Five Nations and con- 
quered and controlled most of the north- 
eastern part of the country. The descend- 
ants of these aboriginal politicians live 
today on the eight reservations assigned 
to them in northern New York State, 
where, on behalf of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt visited the 
Onondaga, Tonawanda and Tuscarora in 
1924, and their relatives in Ontario in 
1925, to study the complex institutions of 
the Iroquois League, the Indian precursor 
of the United States. ‘ 

During the course of natural migration, 
and forced westward by the pressure of the 
white invasion, a number of woodland 
tribes finally reached the plains, and in 
them—Menomini and Kickapoo, Sauk, 
Fox and Delaware, for example—we see 
the transition from woodland to prairie 
people. The Delawares or Lenapes, once 
located in Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland, but now on reservations in 
Oklahoma, were recently studied by Mr. 
M. R. Harrington of the Heye Museum, 
which published his illuminating mono- 
graph on the Lenape religion and cefe 
monies, quaintly illustrated by a native 
artist. The myths show the tribe’s Eastern 
origin, in tales of the thunder-beings who 
inhabited the gorge below Niagara, and 
of Living Mask, whose precepts and charms 
are still cherished by the False-face Secret 
Society. To the Delawares the sun is 4 
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young warrior who walks above the 
mountain tops, clothed in finest deerskin, 
his face handsomely painted and with red 
feathers in his hair, but they pray to the 
Great Spirit, and on the posts of the sacred 
long-house in which they assemble each 
October for an annual thanksgiving cere- 
mony are carved the faces of the twelve 
tree spirits who carry the prayers of the 
faithful through the twelve regions of the 
sky to God. 

The Potawatomi, now living on reserva- 
tions in Kansas and Iowa, once inhabited 
the place where Chicago now stands, so 
the Field Museum last Summer set out an 
exhibit and published a handbook de- 
signed to give visitors an interest in the 
earlier inhabitants of that part of the 
country. The prairie Potawatomi were also 
studied in detail by the late Alanson Skin- 
ner, whose specialty however was the 
Menomini tribe of Wisconsin, to which he 
made repeated visits for the Heye Museum, 
the American Museum, and the Public 
Museum of the City of Milwaukee, which 
last has recently published the chief re- 
sults of his studies. Beside the technical 
language studies, and details of material 
culture, or analyses of medicine bags, one 
finds such enticing notes as Menomini 
recipes for soup and a kind of caviar, both 
composed of sturgeon roe, and charming, 
almost Teutonic folk-lore of cannibal 
giants in the icy North, of pygmies in 
remote rocky fastnesses, of flying heads 
and skulls. Although Skinner also visited 
and studied the Ojibway, Cree, Sauk and 
lowa, the Menomini, into whose tribe he 
was formally adopted under the name of 
Little Weasel, are the ones with whom, for 
his sympathetic exposition of their culture, 
he will be best remembered. 

The first complete record of a Plains 
Indian ceremony was taken down by that 
great pioneer in Indian music, Alice Cun- 
ningham Fletcher, in the go's. Her adopted 
son, Mr. Francis LaFlesche, completed 
with her a monumental work on the 
Omaha, published in the twenty-seventh 
annual report of the Bureau. It still re- 
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mains the most complete study of any 
Plains tribe, for though a dozen well- 
known ethnologists have since studied the 
Plains Indians their researches have been 
comparative and diversified, and we still 
have no complete studies of individual 
tribes. For example, Dr. Wissler and his 
collaborators, in 1921, published an ex- 
haustive study of the Sun Dance, the out- 
standing ritual among this group, whether 
Crow, Dakota, Blackfoot, Sarsi, Cree, 
Ojibway or Ute. Mr. LaFlesche, for the 
last two Summers among the Osage, pub- 
lished certain ceremonies, Mr. Melvin Gil- 
more for the Heye Museum studied the 
ceremonies of the Arikara and Pawnee, 
and Dr. Truman Michelson and Mr. James 
Mooney for the Bureau and Mr. Wildschut 
for the Heye Museum have collected 
among many different tribes during the 
past few Summers. 

The Apache and Navaho tribes, those 
famous marauders of the plains whose 
depredations were largely responsible for 
the Pueblo Indians building their houses 
on mesa-tops rather than in the valleys 
near their farms, are probably the best- 
known and most picturesque of Plains 
tribes. The Navaho, master weavers and 
silversmiths, control a reservation three 
times the size of the State of Connecticut, 
but as barren as the desert. Yet, struggling 
for a meagre existence by sheep-herding, 
they remain the largest full-blooded tribe 
in America—some 30,000 souls. Dr. P. E. 
Goddard, of the American Museum, has 
collected Apache creation myths and hero 
tales, and most recently has been studying 
the relation between Navaho and Apache, 
a new and enlightening contribution to 
Southwestern ethnology. 

To the discerning a strong impression of 
the difference between Pueblo and Navaho 
temperament and some minor roots of 
their strong racial antagonism may be 
gleaned from the studies of their poetry 
by Miss Eda Lou Walton and Dr. T. T. 
Waterman, who find the Navaho songs 
parallelistic like English songs and bal- 
lads, or the modern Irish and Scottish 
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poetry, while the Pueblo’s are inflexible 
patterns of ritualistic chants. 

The Puebio Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona are probably, of all the tribes, the 
most generally known, chiefly through the 
brief contact of Summer tourists and scores 
of popular books and magazine articles. 
Yet strangely enough, with all the special 
studies that ethnologists have made among 
the twenty surviving pucblos, no complete 
history or cultural analysis has been pub- 
lished for anyone of them, Zufii, Tewa or 
Hopi. The first adequate summary of 
Pueblo culture in general is that in the 
most recent volume (No. x11) on the Hopi 
in the imposing series, ‘“The North Amer- 
ican Indian,’’ sponsored by the late J. 
P. Morgan and edited by E. S. Curtis. 

The Hopi group of pueblos, seven towns 
comprising some 2,200 inhabitants, have 
been studied recently by Mr. R. H. Lowie 
for the American Museum, by Miss Ruth 
Bunsell, and by Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons 
for the Bureau. The results are substantial, 
but far from exhaustive. They comprise 
many descriptions of public ceremonies, 
and fragments of esoteric ceremonies, but 
the folk-lore is meagre and no linguistic 
studies have yet been published. 

Dr. Parsons, to whose industry must be 
credited a long bibliography of Pueblo 
literature, has studied Tewa and Zufii as 
well as Hopi. As recently as 1921 she was 
fortunate enough to witness the scalp 
ceremony at Zufii. She has_ published 
scholarly yet entertaining accounts of in- 
numerable ceremonies, including funerals 
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during which fluffy cotton is spread over 
the face of the dead that his spirit may 
become a cloud; of the societies of clowns, 





on behalf of whom the whole village 
assembles on the dance place to think up | 
antics that may eclipse those of visiting 
neighbors; of the carefully-fashioned feath- 
ered prayer-sticks the Zufli offers as q 
Christian might candles with his prayers, 
and of twenty-five mile races barefoot 
across the prickly desert. 

California is a fertile and much-tilled 
field. Dr. Waterman, Dr. Lowie, Mr. Gif. | 
ford and other ethnologists already men- 
tioned have studied and collected during | 
the past few years among Yurok, Wiyot, 
and Pitt River Indians, but the outstand- 
ing contribution to California ethnology, 
indeed to American ethnology in general, 
was the publication last year of Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber’s ‘‘Handbook of the Indians of | 


California’ (Bulletin No. 78, Bureau of | 


American Ethnology), which is the first 
adequate study of a single American cul- 
ture-area that has yet been written. 
There is no doubt an increasing interest 
in the Indian throughout the country, and 
it is aided and stimulated by works of 
such universal appeal as Miss Densmore’s 


widely-known studies of Indian music, the | 


valuable and picturesque fiesta and annual 
Indian Fair at Santa Fé, the Summer trips 
to prehistoric and living pueblos offered 
to tourists by the School of American Re 
search at Santa Fé, and the admirable col- 
lections of Indian material in the various 
museums in the larger cities. 
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JERKLINE 


BY JAMES STEVENS 


Jatters of ham and eggs, mountain- 

ous stacks of hot cakes, and gallon 
pots of strong, steaming coffee on the 
rough tables of the Freighters’ Rest Hotel, 
in The Dalles, Oregon. The reflectors of 
bracket lamps threw light over lean, 
weather-browned faces that bulged from 
too-generous mouthfuls of grub. Tough, 
hairy hands parted mustaches, lifted 
steaming cups, balanced halves of eggs on 
knives and thrust them out of sight, sliced 
off slabs of butter to make a golden spread 
on plate-size hot cakes, and held knives 
and forks upright, like swords at salute, 
when words were to be said or speech 
heard. There was, unusually, almost as 
much sound of talk as of eating at the 
Freighters’ Rest breakfast-table this morn- 
in 


Frat men were breakfasting from vast 
P 


“Yay, Blacksnake Baker, what's the 
matter of your brags this mornin’? Don’t 
you still feel lucky when yer shed of red- 
eye?” 

“Why rub it into Blacksnake? King 
Bolt ain’t sayin’ nothin’ neither!"’ 

“Hell, he never does talk, onless he’s 
got a king bolt in his hand.”’ 

“You'll let the cards talk for you, hey, 
King Bolt?”’ 

“Reckon his hosses'll do some talkin’, 
too. Damn, I'd give five hundred fer that 
jerkline leader of his'n."’ 

“Ain't no purtier’n Blacksnake's."’ 

“Yeah, but Blacksnake ain't never 
pulled Tight Bottom Hill yet. He don’t 
have any idy of this yere doby road.”’ 

“Hell, roads is roads, and freightin’ is 
freightin’, wherever you go.”’ 

“I tell you a freighter needs to know 


Tight Bottom to pull it right. King Bolt’s 
got a cinch.” 

“Well, pardner, I freighted with Black- 
snake Baker up in the Seven Devils and I 
know his poker luck. He'll have King 
Bolt, outfit and all, afore they've crossed 
Shaniko Flat."’ 

“Like hell! Blacksnake’ll be lucky to 
land in Prineville with his drawers left, 
or even his socks!’ 

The two freighters concerned were 
silent under all this conversation. Black- 
snake Baker parted his huge mustache, 
stroked his vast, flowing black beard, and 
said nothing. King Bolt Jack parted his 
long brown mustache, rubbed his smooth 
chin, drank his coffee, and said nothing. 
But both men looked knowing and serious. 
They were probably thinking pessimis- 
tically how hard it is to live up to a power- 
ful reputation. 

Both had been young freighters on the 
Santa Fé Trail in the old days of the Major 
& Waddell wagon trains. Both had pi- 
oneered with the mule outfits on the 
Overland Trail, hauling supplies over the 
Nevada desert to Virginia City. But never 
had they been in the same train. They had 
worked all the other famous freighting 
trails of the Old West, but never together. 
The fame of both had spread among the 
jerkline men; legends flowered about their 
supreme cunning and might in the freight- 
er’s arts—the selection and training of 
young horses for a jerkline string, the 
power to wind an outfit safely down a steep 
and treacherous mountain grade or to 
worm it through a stretch of doby mud, 
skill to win at stud-poker in the station 
games and to extract whisky from the 
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barrels that made so large a part of every 
old Western freighting cargo. Freighters 
built saloon arguments on the deeds of the 
two men; gorgeous whoppers bloomed 
about them. . . 

“Why, sir, up in the Bitter Roots, I 
seen Blacksnake Baker try out a swing 
hoss, a sorrel he was, and sech a bucker! 
First time Blacksnake harnessed him he 
bucked off harness, hide and all! Yes, sir, 
and it was Winter, and there he stood— 
Vernie was his name—there that sorrel 
Vernie stood in the Winter wind, with no 
more hide on him than I got on my eye! 
There stood Blacksnake, bustin’ blue cuss- 
words over him for all he was worth, but 
Vernie knew what a heart his driver had! 
A smart hoss always does. So Vernie sidled 
up to Blacksnake, shiverin’, the pore 
critter, and gazin’ with the most appealin’ 
look into Blacksnake’s eyes. Well, sir, 
still cussin’ a blue streak, Blacksnake got 
out his thread, needle and wax and sewed 
the hoss’s hide back on so slick you 
couldn't even tell where the stitches was! 
And Vernie was so grateful he turned into 
the best leader Blacksnake ever had. 
That’s how Blacksnake got along with 
hosses.”” 

“That reminds me of the time King 
Bolt Jack made the first trip into a new 
Sawtooth minin’ camp. He come to a 
crick that looked small and harmless, so 
he plowed right on through. Dag-nabbed 
if the water wasn't so powerful with alum 
that it was the shrinkin'est stuff you ever 
heerd of! The hoofs of all his hosses 
shrunk to the size of clothes-pin heads and 
the wagon wheels to the size of tomater- 
can lids. I'd like to know what Black- 
snake Baker would do in a fix like that! 
King Bolt Jack warn’t buffaloed none. He 
went out and picked him up a dozen gunny- 
sacks full of rattlesnakes, and set ‘em 
bitin’ the hoofs and wheels till they was 
swelled up to their nacheral size agin. I 
seen his outfit right afterwards, and I 
couldn't tell it had been through a thing. 
There was his team—Frontus and Backus 
was his wheelers’ names, and Fiddle and 
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Horn his leaders'—and their hoofs wy 
nacheral as life! There now! .. . 

Thus Blacksnake Baker and King Bok 
Jack were made into heroic rivals } 
before they actually met to battle fy 
supremacy on the road from The Dalles t 
Prineville. For five years now King Bok 
Jack had been the star of that trail. This | 
Spring Blacksnake Baker had rolled inty | 
The Dalles, driving a superb ten-up team, 
and three wagons, new and shining. He 
had broken them in on the Condon Trail, 
and then got a Prineville contract. At last 
he and King Bolt Jack were to make, 
trip in the same train. 

“I’m shore feelin’ lucky this trip!” 

Blacksnake Baker bawled that at King 
Bolt Jack in the Freighters’ Rest Hotel, 
when breakfast was done. 

“Blacksnake Baker,’’ said the sta 
freighter of the The-Dalles-to-Prinevill 
road, “I can drive my ten-up where you 
couldn't get down on yore hands and 
knees and drag a halter rope!’’ 

Homeric legend now faded before reality. 
A battle long hoped for was on. Two 
immortal heroes of the freight trails wer 
to fight it out! 


II 





The morning dark was just beginning to 
dissolve when King Bolt Jack, helped bya 
feedyard roustabout, led his ten harnessed | 
horses from the mangers to the water 
trough of the Hippodrome feedyard. The 
rainy weather of the last few days had 
cleared the night before, and the day- 
breaking smells were keen with frost. The 
two men were chewing tobacco heartily 
as they led the teams. 

Every horse was a creature of indi 
viduality. Cal, a fat, elderly swing-hors, | 
stubbed along, with his tail half-raised, a 
though he'd forgotten to put it back into | 
place after once lifting it, with his head | 
hanging in a thoughtful look at th 
ground. Both Turtle and Dove, two young 
broncho swingers, were switching theit 
tails furiously and tossing their heads it 
dignantly, not yet reconciled to the mort 
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ing feel of the collar. Blossom, the other 
swinger, was dragging on the halter- 
chain, her chin stuck out, her eyes rolling, 
making a perfect picture of broncho mean- 
ness. Notion, the tall and rangy partner 
of the wise and hefty Toler’ble on the 
wheel, had his head up and was gazing 
far out and away, as though he knew there 
was a barrel of oats a mile off. Notion 
shoved hard against the horses ahead of 
him, making one of them step on King 
Bolt Jack's heels. It made King Bolt un- 
limber his swearing apparatus for the 
first time that morning. 

But there was one of the outfit who 
walked beautifully from the manger to the 
trough. Her name was Banner, and, lads, 
she was the proudest and brightest creature 
that ever feasted your eyes! A full-chested, 
archnecked, silk-coated iron gray who 
waved a long black mane and tail and 
rolled at you the shiniest orbs! Beautiful 
was Banner, King Bolt Jack's jerkline 
leading mare, beautiful, proud and wise, 
and just wicked enough to keep Hondo, 
her wooly-coated brown mate, in his 
place, with a curl of her pretty black 
muzzle and a flash of her white teeth. 

At the trough the horses drank until 
they began to muzzle the water; then it 
was a jingle of harness and chains and 
yells of ‘Step over there, Blossom, you 
show-me bitch!’’ and ‘Back into that 
britchin’, Toler’ble, you jug-head devil!’’ 
until the spans were hooked up. The 
wheelers were neck-yoked to the tongue 
of the first wagon. A thick iron rod swung 
below the tongue, and a heavy chain ran 
out of the bars of the pointers, the two 
swing teams, and the leaders. Each span 
was under the restraint of check straps 
and jockey sticks. The jerkline ran from 
Banner's bit back to the saddle on Notion, 
the near wheeler. From that saddle King 
Bolt Jack drove his team, a blacksnake 
coiled over his shoulders, and the jerkline 
and the rope that controlled the brakes of 
his three wagons in his hands. 

As the outfit started, Blacksnake Baker 
brought his teams from the barn. 
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‘Feelin’ luckier every minute!’’ he 
bawled through his whiskers. The lordly 
swing of his long outfit through the feed- 
yard gate was King Bolt Jack’s only reply. 

By sunup his wagons were loaded with 
bacon, beans, flour, canned tomatoes, 
cases of sheep shears, bales of wool sacks, 
sides of harness and saddle leather in the 
swing and trail wagons, and barrels of 
whisky and kegs of beer in the lead one. 
He pulled away from the warehouse some 
time before Blacksnake Baker and the 
other freighters in the day’s train were 
loaded. With loaded wagons to heave on, 
the wheelers and pointers shot-gunned, 
the swingers tried to jump the chain, the 
leaders bucked into their collars, jumped 
back as if they were jerked, and then 
bucked ahead again; but King Bolt Jack 
just jiggered his jerkline, and talked hard 
but low to his horses. Then, as the tires 
of the front wheels began to screech on the 
gravel, he cracked the bud of his black- 
snake over the swingers’ heads, and all the 
spans lunged together, the wagons jerked 
and rattled, and the outfit rolled away. It 
was a pretty start, and Blacksnake Baker 
had watched it enviously, King Bolt knew. 

There were wet spots on the wagon 
covers from yesterday's rain, and they 
steamed in the morning sunlight. There 
were puddles in the main street of The 
Dalles and the board sidewalks had a wet 
smell. The bright morning was at its 

<learest and freshest, and a couple of early 
robins, enjoying it, chirped from the 
limbs of a cottonwood at the jingle of the 
swinging bells. The white-aproned bar- 
tenders, not having many customers at 
this hour, stood in front of their saloons 
and bawled greetings at King Bolt as his 
outfit tramped and rolled by. 

Brewery Hill loomed ahead. It was so 
called because of the brewery at its foot, 
with a little saloon where it was the cus- 
tom for freighters to pause and drink 
farewell to The Dalles in a glass of beer. 
King Bolt Jack honored the custom by 
observance, and then started his outfit on 
the heavy drag up the long hill. 
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The horses, especially the broncos in the 
swing, were fractious on the start; but 
when Jack swung out of the saddle and 
leaped from team to team, giving them the 
bud of hi@blacksnake, they soon warmed 
their shoulders and marched into the plug- 
ging gait of the steady-pulling freight 
team. The bells made a slow jingle now. 
All the lead bars were even and the chain 
was tight, like a stretched rubber band. 
The trace chains and harness leather 
creaked, the horses’ hoofs ploomped in the 
drying mud of the road, and the wagon 
wheels rolled in a dull rumble. 

The top was reached with only two 
stops for blows. Up ahead the road 
twisted through the deep wrinkles of 
foothills. From here the Columbia Valley 
made a grand view. The river was a black 
streak in the shadow of the rock walls of 
Tumwater Gorge; above them the foam of 
Celilo Falls made a bright white horse- 
shoe in the mellow sunlight. An Upper 
River steamboat was waving its white 
wood-smoke against the blue of the sky. 
The tremendous hills beyond the Washing- 
ton shore, bunched and piled in wrinkles 
and rolls, looked as old as time. 

King Bolt Jack gazed at them, and 
sighed. He had a feeling that he wanted to 
crawl into the lap of those old hills and 
rest his life peacefully away. But the other 
freighting outfits were stringing up the 
hill, with Blacksnake Baker in the lead. 
King Bolt Jack yayed his team. Banner and 
Hondo tightened the chain. Jack felt the 
strain of Notion’s muscles unJer the 
saddle. His outfit rolled on. 

At Five Mile Creek he stopped to water 
his horses and to feed them oats in nose- 
bags. He had eaten his lunch and was pre- 
paring to sample the whisky in his lead 
wagon, when Blacksnake Baker drove up. 
King Bolt Jack didn't raise his eyes from 
his task. He hammered up the top hasp 
of a barrel, bored a hole through a stave 
with a small gimlet, and then siphoned a 
gallon jug full through a rye straw. The 
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jug filled, he plugged the gimlet hole ay} 
drove the hasp down over it. He wy 
ready to travel again. As he threw his 

over the saddle seat he shot a glance x 
Blacksnake Baker. His rival was eng 

in sampling whisky too, and did not look 
up from his jug until he heard the sound 
of Jack's departure. Then he turned his 
whiskers over his left shoulder, apj 
bawled: 

‘Feelin’ luckier every minute!” 

“You ain't got nothin’ on me!” King 
Bolt Jack came back at him. 

The first day’s drive was easy going, th 
road meandering through the sagebrush 
and bunchgrass of low, fat hills. The road 
had good bottom, there were no steep 
gtades, and the horses were fresh. King 
Bolt Jack had plenty of leisure for thought, 
So he slouched in the saddle, streaked his 
team up with a few familiar swear wont 
once in awhile, tightened the brake rop 
on the pitches, and figured at length on the | 
contest ahead of him. Fifteen poker nights 
between here and Prineville—and Black 
snake Baker across the blanket! The seven- 
mile grade down the steep slopes of Tygh 
Ridge, and Blacksnake Baker always be 
hind him! The long two-day drag from | 
Sherar’s Bridge, through the mud of 
Shaniko Flat. Then Tight Bottom Hill, the 
toughest pull on any Western freighting 
trail. Unless one of them was cleaned out 
before Tight Bottom was reached they'd 
bet their outfits on the pull up that steep, 
treacherous, bottomless stretch of doby. | 

“T'm feelin’ luckier every minute!” | 

The yell kept ringing in King Bolts 
ears. Finally it brought on a presentiment. | 
King Bolt Jack shivered in his saddle. The 
bright blue of the sky above turned dark 
for him. His soul sank into gloom, in spite 
of the whisky which he had sampled 9 
liberally every half-hour. For he rarely | 
had presentiments, and when he did have 
one it always presaged misfortune. Nevet | 
in his life had he enjoyed a presentimeat § 
before an event that brought him glory of 
gold. Only evil events had cast theif 
shadows before. \ 
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King Bolt Jack remembered every pre- 
sentiment of his past. There had always 
been one before a Comanche attack on the 
old Santa Fé Trail. A powerful presenti- 
ment had oppressed him before the time 
he was alkalied on the Overland Trail, 
when he was freighting over the Nevada 
desert. When he was covered in a Blue 
Mountains landslide, when he stooped 
over with his back to a broncho mule in 
Missoula, Montana, when he was splicing 
a broken reach and a wagonbed of whisky 
dropped on him in the Coeur d’ Alenes— 
every time a dark and oppressive presenti- 
ment had preceded the misfortune. 

And he had a presentiment now. Did it 
mean that Blacksnake Baker would beat 
him at poker, outpull him through 
Shaniko Flat, perhaps even win his outfit 
on Tight Bottom Hill? Was he at last, 
after so much glory, to be driven off the 
freighting trails? King Bolt Jack was 
afraid; for awhile he thought, faint- 
heartedly, of turning back, selling his out- 
fit in The Dalles, and going to Mexico; 
but his courage was not so easily quenched. 
He'd play the game through, to the last 
chip. He squared his shoulders and lifted 
his head, looking out over the plumed 
arches above the hames of his swingers and 
leaders. He saw the iron-gray beauty of 
Banner, stepping high and proud under the 
jerkline. He heard the gay but sinister 
jingle of bells. 

“Ain't never quit fer presentiments yet, 
have I, old hosses?’’ he bawled. ‘‘It’s 
me with the cards, and you with the mud, 
and we'll go to grief a fightin’, hey, old- 
timers! So whoopee! and what the hell!’’ 

After that he felt more satisfaction in 
the rain-washed air, the sunshine in the 
yellow tufts of bunchgrass, and the warm 
blue of the sky. He sampled his whisky 
cheerily and grinned over the amazing 
names he thought up to call the presenti- 
ment. 

But under it all he had a dismal sense of 
Blacksnake Baker crowding along behind 
him, on his trail, and feeling luckier every 
minute. 
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No poker game was started that night at 
Werner's, the first station out of The Dalles. 
Fifty freighters bound down from the 
upper country were in, and the hours be- 
tween supper and sleep were spent by 
Baker, Jack and the other up-bound 
freighters listening to tales of terrible 
roads. The snow was gone from Shaniko 
Flat and there was fair bottom in most of 
the road there, but with a few days of 
heavy rain the outfits would have to plow 
through sucking mud. And Tight Bottom 
Hill, beyond Cross Hollows, was in the 
worst shape in its history. All freighters 
bound for Redmond, Bend, Silver Lake, 
Lakeview, Klamath Falls or Prineville 
had better pray. Blacksnake Baker and 
King Bolt Jack looked knowing and 
serious as they listened, but no words 
passed between them until bedtime. Then 
Blacksnake Baker raised his whiskers 
above his tarpaulin, and bawled across the 
fire at King Bolt Jack: 

‘How you feel about a little stud to- 
morrer night? Me, I'm feelin’ luckier every 
minute!"’ 

“That's right. Feel lucky while you 
still got the chance!"’ King Bolt came back 
at him. 

The news grapevined among the freight- 
ers bedded under their wagons. Tomorrow 
night hell would begin to pop. 

It was another good drive the next day, 
for the going covered the best stretch of 
the entire road. That night at the Chicken 
Springs station, when supper was over and 
the horses were turned out on the bunch- 
gtass, the stud-poker game was started. 
Five other freighters sat in with Baker and 
King Bolt Jack. After an hour of play they 
began to look at one another with wonder 
in their eyes. It was an astonishingly even 
run of cards. So far no player was winner 
or loser. All the other freighters gathered 
about the game to watch and marvel. 

The deals and bets ran on through an- 
other hour, and still the cards held to 
their even run. A sense of mystery pervaded 
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the game. The players were tense and quiet. 
The men playing rubbers hardly breathed 
while a hand was on. The fire was for- 
gotten and died down. No sounds were 
heard except the nickers and sighs of the 
horses out in the bunchgrass, until lantern 
globes sputtered from sudden drops of 
rain. The game broke up without a word. 
Not a player was over a few dimes winner 
or loser. The night was black with rain 
when King Bolt Jack rolled into his 
blankets. The gloom penetrated to his 
heart. He had held his own, but his 
melancholy presentiment was stronger 
than ever. 

In the morning the train started down 
Tygh Ridge in a heavy drizzle. King Bolt 
Jack was still in the lead, with Black- 
snake Baker following him. Seven miles of 
steep, winding road were ahead. A five- 
hundred-foot precipitous slope always to 
the left. A freighter never looked down 
that slope, for he never had time. Always 
he was worming his outfit into a wrinkle 
of the mountain or around a roll. The bends 
were sharp, and at every one the pointers 
had to cross the chain, to pull at an angle 
from the leaders and swingers, and hold 
the wagons to the grade. It required the 
keenest driving and the most delicate 
braking to keep the three wagons of an 
outfit, with their ten tons of freight, roll- 
ing true on the steep, narrow road. 

The road squirmed in and out of the 
folds of the mountainside like a tremen- 
dously long worm. The wagons were like 
fat, white-backed bugs, the teams their 
long, wriggling necks, creeping on the 
worm’s back. Above were the folds of the 
mountain, rolling up to round crests, with 
gray packs of ragged clouds drooping 
misty tatters that almost touched the 
summits. The mountain's earth was rust- 
red in the rain. Here it had ridges of black- 
and-brown rock, and there it had a wide 
bulging slope like a fat woman's lap, 
yellow with old bunchgrass and white 
with new. At its foot was a plunging 
creek bordered with leafing cottonwoods. 
Far away was the narrow floor of Tygh 
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Valley, with the mountains around j 
looming dimly in the drizzle. 

King Bolt Jack forgot his presentimenr, 
the strangely even run of the cards the 
night before, and the perils and hardships 
of the days ahead, in the intense labor of | 
steering his outfit down the grade. His | 
body was drenched with sweat and his 
merves were quivering like strumme 
banjo strings when he swung around the | 
last bend, and Banner and Hondo straight. | 
ened the chain over a level track. He had | 
never made a better descent of the great | 
grade. It was easy going on to Sherar’s 
Hotel and the tollbridge across the gorge 
of the Deschutes, easy going on to the 
station of Dead Dog. If the cards would | 
only break for him there! 

But the triumphant yell of Blacksnake 
Baker sounded behind him. Other outfits | 
were in trouble on the grade, but Baker | 
had never once ground a hub into a bank | 
or dropped a wheel over a rim on the | 
bends and turns. The shadow of the | 
presentiment fell over King Bolt Jack 
again. The cards tonight in Dead Dog—the | 
mud of Shaniko Flat—Blacksnake Baker 
yelling down the line: | 

‘Feelin’ luckier every minute, King Bolt | 
Jack!"’ 
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Vv 
That night at Dead Dog poker history was 
made, and the contest between Blacksnake 
Baker and King Bolt Jack began actually 
to assume the heroic proportions of the | 
legends. The seven freighters played until 
three o'clock in the morning, yet not ont 
was more than a dollar winner or loser. 
Blacksnake Baker had nothing to say 
about being lucky when the morning's 
start was made; his gaze was sober and 
hard, and his whiskers hung stiffly over 
his chest, showing that the jaws they 
covered were grimly set. King Bolt 








Jack's heart beat with some hope. He was 


holding his own. 
The drive through the sticky mud t 
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cut like sleet, the wind drove it so hard. 
Wet and tired though they were, the seven 
gambling freighters renewed their game 
when supper was donc. Till four o'clock 
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in the morning they played, and still not 
a man could call himself a winner. The 
wonder of the players and the watchers 
increased. Nothing like this had ever been 
heard of before. Never had the cards per- 
sisted so in running even for seven men at 
stud. A marvelous chapter of poker history 
was being made. Before the game ended 
some of the players turned sick from the 
even run. New decks were tried, but the 
change was useless. The cards are the cards, 
and they kept running the same. 

“Luck’s comin’ to meet me on Shaniko 
Flat!"’ Blacksnake Baker had the courage 
to yell through his beard, when the 
freighters were ready for the morning 
start. “I feel it in my bones!"’ 

King Bolt Jack's only response was to 
swing into the saddle and yay his team. 

It was the dreadfullest lug through 
Shaniko Flat he had ever known. The 
clouds rolled up in stacks and piles from 
the West and the wind threshed them into 
tatters and boiled them across the sky. The 
wind slapped the wagon covers, the 
freighters and the horses with tremendous 
wet smacks; and at each blow it would 
tip and tear furiously into the outfits, 
seeming desperately bent on overturning 
wagons, knocking men out of their saddles 
and horses off their hoofs. Plastering all 
with bursts of rain, it would then rest and 
heave, catching new strength before mak- 
ing another tremendous attack on wagons, 
horses and men. 

The horses, their necks bowed, bored 
ahead, and the wagons slopped on through 
the mud. The horses mired at every step, 
and the wagon wheels curled out ragged 
tibbons of mud at each side as they ground 
slowly on. The Flat rolled away like a 
tough prairie to the banks of heaving 
clouds. A mighty stretch of gray and 
white, sagebrush and bunchgrass, dismal 
to see on this stormy day The outfits of 
King Bolt Jack and Blacksnake Baker 
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never faltered once on the miserable drag. 
Seventeen others were stalled. The horses 
and men who came through were storm- 
beaten, and wretchedly tired when the Cross 
Hollows station was reached that night. 

There was a roadhouse at Cross Hollows, 
with gambling tables in the barrooms, and 
with cribs to accommodate the bands of 
French women who traveled the Central 
Oregon country. After supper the freight- 
ers packed the barroom. A dozen rounds of 
drinks, and then Blacksnake Baker sat at 
a table, a deck of cards in his hand. 

‘‘Shaniko Flat was a pipe for me and 
my team!"’ he bawled. “‘I rear to play stud 
till daylight! Who's settin’ with me to 
break the even run of cards? Who wants to 
gamble with Blacksnake Baker for whisky, 
gold, hosses, freightin’ outfits, or life? I 
rear to play! Come on, all you freighters 
who feel high and proud!”’ 

King Bolt Jack stepped forward alone. 
The other freighters knew the challenge 
was meant only for him. The stud-poker 
championship of the The-Dalles-to-Prine- 
ville road was to be settled there and then. 
When it was settled they would contest 
the pulling of Tight Bottom Hill, which 
was out of the Cross Hollows Station. It 
was blocking traffic now, after the heavy 
rains. 

‘Neither one’ll make that pull for a 
week,” said a grizzled freighter. *‘I tried 
it yesterday. Put ten teams on one wagon 
and all they did was mire and snap chains. 
Tight Bottom'll lick ‘em both."’ 

King Bolt Jack heard that as he sat at 
the green-covered table. He felt a shiver 
race down his spine. In the shadows back 
of Blacksnake Baker he seemed to see the 
shape of his presentiment, in the form of a 
grinning devil newly risen from Hell. But 
he was going to finish game, whatever the 
end might be. 

“Shut up, and deal the cards,’’ said 
King Bolt Jack. 

Under the yellow glow of coal-oil lamps 
the game ran on. Freighters and stage 
passengers, cowboys and sheep-herders 
from the ranches around, all gathered, be- 
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fore midnight, in the Cross Hollows road- 
house to watch the famous game. The 
cards were running more amazingly even 
than ever, with only two hands in each 
play. Nearly half of the turnups ended in 
a tie. Whispers rose from the crowd: 

‘For Gawd's sake! You ever see the 
beat?” 

‘Never did. The hell’s in them cards." 

The game ran on until daybreak, with- 
out a change in the even run of the cards. 
Both men refused to stop for breakfast; 
they had other freighters feed and water 
their teams. Through the hours of morning 
and noon, on until the evening lamps were 
lighted again the hole cards were dealt, 
the turnups made, the chips shoved out in 
bets, and still the cards kept their even 
run. Neither could plunges and bluffs 
change this amazing inpartiality of for- 
tune. Let Blacksnake Baker plunge and 
win, then King Bolt Jack would plunge 
and win. Let King Bolt bluff and lose, then 
Baker would do the same. 

The two great freighters had been at the 
table for twenty-four hours, but neither 
one would yield to weariness or hunger. 
They were both haggard and red-eyed, but 
they stuck until midnight, when they 
played that famous final hand. 

King Bolt Jack's black presentiment had 
never been more oppressive than it was 
when he looked at his hole card from that 
last deal and saw that it was the ace of 
spades. But it only made him take a 
stronger grip on his courage. He bet ten 
dollars, Baker being the dealer. Baker 
called, and dealt. The king of spades 
turned up for King Bolt, and the king of 
clubs for Baker. A twenty-dollar bet and 
call. The next turnup brought the ten of 
spades and the ten of clubs. Thirty bet, 
and thirty called. Again Blacksnake Baker 
dealt two cards. King Bolt Jack bet five 
double eagles on the queen of spades and 
Blacksnake Baker called him on the queen 
of clubs. Then Baker’s brawny hand, 
shaking like the hand of a girl opening a 
love-letter, flipped over to his rival the 
jack of spades! 


A spade royal! King Bolt Jack felt his 
strained nerves relax; he wanted to wh 
and yell, for the even run of the cards was 
surely broken now! His infernal presenti. 
ment had lied at last! For the even rup 
of the cards had ended with his getting 
his first royal flush in thirty years of 
poker! 

He shoved all of his chips and gold into 
the pot, without looking at Baker's turny 
until after the bet was made. Then his 
heart seemed to melt and run down to his 
toes. For the turnup was the jack of clubs! 
Two royal flushes in a two-handed game of 
stud—it could never be! But the way the 
cards had been running—and there was the 
old gorilla shoving in all of his chips for 
a call—and when King Boit’s shaking 
fingers turned over his hole card ace of 
spades, Blacksnake Baker showed a deathly 
white under his whiskers and tan, and 
turned up—the ace of clubs! 

Two royal flushes from one deal in a 
two-handed stud-poker game! 

The heads of both freighters thudded at 
once on the green-covered table; they 
sagged and tumbled as one man from their 
chairs to the barroom floor. There was an 
awed hush in the crowd as other freighters 
carried the rivals to bed. Two royal 
flushes—at once—in a—well, there was 
simply not a thing for a man to say! 


VI 
The cards had licked them both. On the 


second morning after the collapse of the 
game the rivals met again at the bar of 
the Cross Hollows roadhouse. The other 
freighters who were waiting for the mud 
to dry over on Tight Bottom Hill crowded 
around them. The rivals looked at each 
other with bleak eyes. Each one knew that 
the other was still poker-sick; the cards 
were not to be mentioned. But a grand 
play must be made. 

‘I'm hookin’ up fer Tight Bottom this 
mornin’,’’ said Blacksnake Baker. 

‘You ain't got nothin’ on me,” said 
King Bolt Jack. 
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“King Bolt, I bet all my gold I outpull 
you on that hill.”’ 

“You're took up right now, Blacksnake, 
if you bet your outfit, too. I bet mine, and 
the gold is on the side.” 

Blacksnake’s whiskers stiffened. 

“And the man who loses agrees to go 
herdin’ sheep?” 3 

“Yep, suits me. 

Again King Bolt Jack took the lead on 
the trail, through the wind and rain. He 
heard Blacksnake Baker's outfit tramping 
and rolling behind him. He knew that a 
hundred freighters had saddled horses and 
were riding out to see the great contest. 
But King Bolt Jack never turned in his 
saddle. He stared ahead at the presentiment 
that took on a vague shape over the road. 
He was staring that presentiment down, 
swearing to himself that on the road he 
could not be licked. The cards were the 
cards, but these horses were his own. 
Banner and Hondo, Blossom and Cal, 
Turtle and Dove, Plaster and Blister, 
Toler’ble and Notion—no better ten-up 
had ever bellied down in the mud for a 
heaving pull! He would keep his faith in 
his horses; the presentiment lied! 

When he had reached the foot of the hill 
King Bolt Jack was thinking of nothing 
but the pull. The grade, twisting above a 
deep gulch, was only an eighth of a mile 
in length, but it was the steepest one on 
the road, and it was dead-black with doby 
mud. A cloud, dark as the earth of the 
toad, loomed ominously above the crest 
of the hill. The wind blew evenly, break- 
ing slanting lines of rain in spatters against 
horses and wagons. The soaked branches 
of the sagebrush above the grade drooped 
mournfully under the wind. King Bolt 
Jack looked over his wheelers, pointers and 
swingers. They were hanging their heads, 
miserable in the rain. The presentiment 
began to crowd over him again; then he 
looked at Banner. 

The beautiful iron-gray had her neck 
arched, her ears were pricked ahead, she 
Was staring at the grade, and King Bolt’s 
heart pounded mightily as he realized that 


she was rearing for the pull. She knew that 
hill, his jerkline leading mare! She knew 
she could lick it, and she'd warm the other 
spans with her fighting fire! King Bolt 
swung from the saddle. After ‘em now, 
old-timer! Victory or Hell! 

With a sledge from the jockey-box he 
knocked the brake-blocks loose and stowed 
them in a wagon. Then he uncoupled his 
lead wagon from the swing. He was back 
in the saddle again, without a look at Black- 
snake Baker or the crowd of freighters in 
black slickers, watching from their horses. 

“Yay, Banner!’’ he called. 

The jerkline leader leaned slowly into 
the collar. Hondo tightened the traces be- 
side her. The swingers lunged, the pointers 
stepped out, and the wheelers moved 
easily on, for the one wagon had been 
started without them. Then King Bolt felt 
the strain of muscles under his legs. Before 
him the ears of the leaders, then their 
hames, rose slowly to a level with his eyes. 
They were on the grade at last! 

The rumble of wheels and the solid 
tramp of hoofs were suddenly muffled. 
Doby was clinging to the iron of tires and 
shoes, padding them against sound. A 
horse would stumble easily now, slip from 
the treacherous black muck between the 
ruts, go down, and stall the outfit. Then 
it couldn't be started again without help— 
without help from Blacksnake Baker, and 
a hundred freighters looking on! 

Around the first, second and third turns 
the ten-up did not falter in the track. Now 
the top of the grade was close. But there 
was a suckhole, a deadly patch of mire, to 
drive through before the pull could come to 
an end. And the horses were slowing 
down; King Bolt jack felt Notion blowing 
in great heaves. But no stop for a blow 
could be made on Tight Bottom Hill. 

No stop for a blow, not with the jerkline 
leading mare buckling down, plowing so 
furiously through the doby mud toward 
the black storm cloud! Hondo slacked 
beside her; she snapped savagely at his 
neck, and he lunged on. King Bolt Jack 
swung from the saddle. His blacksnake was 
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uncoiled as his boots sank into the muck. 
The bud snapped in cracking shots that 
stung the flanks of swingers and pointers. 
On the pull through the suckhole the 
freighter plunged ahead, leaped back, his 
blacksnake ever swinging and curling high 
and cracking low, his feet sinking to the 
ankles at every hard step through the 
muck, as the horses bellied down and 
crawled desperately on—on through the 
suckhole, on up the last fifty feet of harder 
road—and then the black cloud loomed 
far away, beyond a slope and a rolling 
sagebrush plain. The lead wagon was at 
the top of Tight Bottom Hill. Banner, 
snorting and blowing, turned her head and 
looked triumphantly into the eyes of her 
driver. 

‘We'll bring ‘em all up, old-timer!"’ the 
look seemed to say. 

King Bolt Jack’s doubts vanished. The 
presentiment was gone. He and his horses 
had licked the hill. The other two wagons 
had lighter loads. With caution and cun- 
ning, with any luck at all, the mighty 
team would pull all of them up the black 
grade and through the hole. And luck was 
on the road. . . 

Thus Tight Bottom Hill was licked by 
Banner and Hondo, Blossom and Cal, 
Turtle and Dove, Plaster and Blister, 
Toler'ble and Notion, and their great 
driver, King Bolt Jack. Licked when it was 
at its worst in mud and rain, licked when 
all the freighters of the trail said it could 
never be pulled. 

VII 

King Bolt Jack made no fuss over his 
achievement. The bet was not yet won. 
The freighting might run as evenly as the 
cards had run; there might be another tie. 
So he simply blanketed his horses on the 
hilltop, slipped the straps of fat nosebags 
over their heads, got out his own lunch, 
ate calmly away, and said never a word as 
he waited for Blacksnake Baker to make 
the pull. 

He had no presentiment of victory. He 
had no presentiment at all now, so he was 


pretty certain he was going to win, for he 
never had presentiments about good luck. 
He ate calmly on as Blacksnake Baker 
made the first two turns of the grade. He 
wanted the freighters ganged around his 
wagons to feel that he didn’t give a damp 
whether Baker pulled the hill or not. But 
when he saw the leaders approaching the 
suckhole, when he saw that the jerkline 
mare's head was hanging an inch lower at 
every step, when he saw whiskers wave in 
the wind as Blacksnake Baker left the 
saddle, when he heard the first crack of the 
blacksnake, then King Bolt Jack stood up 
on his wagon side, hung on to the brake 
staff and held his breath. 















A wheeler slipped, throwing his mate | 


ahead. The blacksnake cut his hide. The 
wheeler lunged furiously, retrieved him 
self, plowed on into the deep, sucking 
mire. The jerkline leader faltered; Black- 
snake Baker, his whip arm raised, jumped 
toward the head of his team. Here the 
track twisted around the center of the 
hole, a circle of black ooze. When Baker 
was even with it he flung back the bud 
of his blacksnake. As he snapped it for- 
ward again, aimed -for the flank of the 
jerkline leader, he slipped. The blacksnake 
whipped around his neck, in tight coils. 
The jerk overbalanced him; he seemed to 
dive for the black, oozing heart of the 
suckhole. For an instant only his boots 
showed above the muck. Then they 
kicked wildly from sight, and the muck 
heaved. From it a black, shapeless mass 


_emerged. Blacksnake Baker pawed the 


mud from his eyes. His outfit was stalled! 

King Bolt Jack was already pulling the 
nosebags from his horses’ heads. But by 
the time he had reached the stalled team 
and wagon, Blacksnake Baker was fat 
down the hill, a lonely figure, tramping 
on through the wind and rain to Cross 
Hollows, and a sheep-herding job. . . 

‘Two thousand for his outfit,’ said one 
of the freighters in the admiring crowd. 

‘She's your'n,"” said King Bolt Jack. 
“I don’t want no more'n Banner and them 
other beauties of mine.”’ 
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DEBUNKING DRUGS 





BY ARTHUR J. CRAMP 


It came into my head that it would be ripping 
good business to use horseradish to adulterate 
mustard. . . . And then I said, ‘‘But why adulter- 
ate? I don’t like the idea of adulteration. And 
totally unnecessary, too! Why not do up a mix- 
ture—three-quarters pounded horseradish and a 
quarter mustard—give it a fancy name—and sell 
it at twice the mustard price.” 

—"*Tono Bungay” 


advertised poultice who vouchsafed 
the information that the base of their 
preparation was ‘‘composed of the finest 
anhydrous and levigated argillaceous min- 
eral.’ Few vocabularies run this far, and 
no doubt inertia was counted on to keep 
the rank and file from consulting the 
dictionary and there finding that this awe- 
inspiring word-picture described only dried 
and powdered clay! When the Roman 
historian opined that the unknown is 
always mysterious—ommne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico—he was merely saying, in another 
way, that when one talks on a subject 
about which. one’s hearers know nothing, 
one acquires a reputation for knowing 
one’s onions. The apotheosizing of the 
commonplace has made many a millionaire 
—tspecially in the field of agents sold for 
the alleviation and cure of disease. 
Medicine, before it became a science, 
was, with the other arts and crafts, a 
mystery. The mystic and ecclesiastic ele- 
Ments in it are still to be found in the 
tegions where science has made its feeblest 
impress. In the domain of modern medi- 
cine, the field of drug therapy probably 
shows the least progress from medieval 
methods of thought. It is still in the credo 
of the non-scientifically trained mind that 
for every disease there is a drug that will 
cure it, were we only shrewd enough to 
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discover it. But modern science has pretty 
well pulled aside the veil of mystery that 
used to surround the therapeutic actions of 
drugs. Slowly, painstakingly and pain- 
fully, chemists, pharmacologists, pharma- 
cists and clinicians have with thorough- 
ness and discrimination gathered this 
knowledge.j Today, even the ignorant 
could hardly be persuaded that washing 
soda put in bath water will cure obesity 
in the bather, or that milk sugar taken 
internally is a sovereign remedy for Bright's 
disease. , 

But quackery is not that crude. Under 
the trade-marked name, Nikola, the over- 
fat willingly paid exorbitant prices for 
washing soda put up in a fancy package 
and sold as an anti-fat, while, under the 
trade name, Munyon's Kidney Cure, those 
who had, or thought they had, ‘‘kidney 
disease’’ eagerly purchased sugar of milk 
when that substance was done up in pill 
form. 


II 


But, this paper is to deal,| not with the 
methods by which the public is, or has 
been, directly humbugged in the medical 
field, but rather; with those activities 
whereby the public has been imposed upon 
indireflly through the ignorance, or indif- 
ference, of a section of the medical pro- 
fession. Especially is it to discuss the means 
organized medicine takes to prevent such 
imposture. 

Broadly speaking, the drugs prescribed 
by American physicians come under one of 
two classes—official and unofficial. The 
former are, in the main, old-established 
preparations that are listed in the two 
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books of official drug standards—the 
United States Pharmacopeia and the Na- 
tional Formulary./ Usually, in describing 
the drugs or preparations listed in the 
Pharmacopeia or National Formulary, the 
letters U. S. P. or N. F., respectively, are 
added to indicate their origin. 

The Pharmacopeia is revised every ten 
years by a committee appointed by the 
United States Pharmacopeial Convention 
—a body made up of delegates from medi- 
cal, pharmaceutical and related organiza- 
tions. In addition to listing certain 
substances and formulas of standard drug 
preparations, the Pharmacopeia also con- 
tains definitions and tests for the identity, 
purity, strength and quality of these 
preparations. The National Formulary is a 
collection of formulas of less important 
and, in many instances, less scientific 
preparations than those to be found in the 
Pharmacopeia. It is issued by the American 
Pharmaceutical Associations The National 
Food and Drugs Act that went into effect 
in: January, 1907, made the Pharmacopeia 
and the Formulary the official standards 
for the preparations that are described in 
them. The Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
acting under the powers given it by the 
National Food and Drugs Act, sees to it 
that all products claimed to be U. S. P. or 
N. F. come up to the requirements of 
strength and purity that are set by the 
Pharmacopeia and the Formulary. 

»Most advertised non-official drugs— 
that is, those not to be found in the 
Pharmacopeia or the Formulary—are pro- 
prietary in character; in other words, they 
are protected by a monopoly obtained 
either by patenting or by means of a trade- 
mark. The majority derive their monopo- 
listic protection through trade-marks. 
Pharmaceutical manufacturers of the better 
class have not always favored such 
methods of protection. To understand the 
change that has taken place in the last 
forty years, note this statement from a 
Parke, Davis & Company catalogue of 
1886: 


Believing the proprietary system of rotecting 
medicinal formula to be the bane of sca 
medicine and pharmacy, and — to all real 
progress in these pursuits, we do not protect our 

roducts or endeavor to monopolize the manu. 
acture of medicinal formulz. 

And about a year later this firm stressed 
the same thought in an advertisement ig 
the Journal of the American Medical Assocign 
tion: 

We rely for the reputation of our products on their 


superior excellence. We seer none of them by 
patent, copyright or trade-mark. 


A big change in four decades! Today, 
Parke, Davis & Company sells, even under 
its own name, dozens of preparations that 
are protected by trade-mark. It is but fair 
to say that fundamental changes in the 
character of medicinals have brought about 
this reversal of policy. Fifty years ago 
pharmacy was largely an art of mixing and 
compounding crude drugs, calling for but 
little research and small working staffs, 
Today, the high-grade manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals has an expensive scien- 
tific staff that may work for months, or 
even years, in perfecting a single synthetic 
drug of value in the treatment of disease. 
Only by some system of monopoly, either 
limited, as in the case of patents, or per- 
petual, as by trade-marks, can he hope to 
meet this high overhead. 


Ill 


The physician who studied medicine fifty 
years ago was likely to come from his 
alma mater with a sublime faith in drugs. 
If he practiced medicine intelligently, he 
was not long in learning their limitations, 
and in realizing that the claims made by 
the manufacturers of drug combinations 
sold under proprietary names were greatly 
at variance with the facts. But the medical 
profession, being human, has its weak 
sisters who do not practice intelligently. 
This group, much larger a generation ago 
than now, has offered vast commercial 
possibilities to shrewd business men, who 
early saw the money that was to be made 
through the uncritical belief of certain 
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physicians in the therapeutic value of 
drugs. 

In the late 70's of the last century, a 
movement began that, for a quarter of a 
century, commercially dominated therapeu- 
tics. (The methods employed were subtly 
simple. They depended essentially on the 
misuse of the trade-mark to obtain per- 
petual monopolies on names. The limited 
monopoly (seventeen years) to be ob- 
tained on the manufacture and sale of a 
product through the issuance of a patent 
did not attract those who intended to 
exploit the public through the medical 
profession. Not that the limited term of a 
patent monopoly was the only, or even 
chief, objection. There was the added 
inconvenience—from the manufacturer's 
standpoint—of having to give in detail all 
the facts regarding the ingredients, quan- 
tities and method of compounding his 
product. Another well-nigh insuperable 
objection to the patent method of monop- 
oly was the fact that patents are supposed 
to be issued only on products that can be 
shown to be both new and useful. Few of 
the medicinal preparations that were put 
out in this campaign would qualify under 
these requirements; this, too, in spite of 
the fact that the Patent Office has been 
hopelessly uncritical in many of its prac- 
tices in the medical field. 

_ But it is undoubtedly true that, even in 
those few cases in which the manufacturer 
might have patented his preparation, he 
would not have done so, because the 
publication of his formula would have 
dissipated the mystery that is the sheet 
anchor of nostrum exploitation. There is 
a much simpler and more effective way of 
obtaining a monopoly. A fancy name is 
given to the drug, or mixture of drugs, and 
that name registered as a trade-mark. As 
a trade-mark can be renewed indefinitely, 
the monopoly on the name becomes per- 
petual, and it is not surprising that in 
Many instances these trade-marked names 
have developed into valuable pieces of 
property. In granting a trade-mark, the 
government asks no embarrassing ques- 
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tions about the composition of the thing 
to which the name is applied. The com- 
position may be changed over night to 
meet the exigencies of trade. 

This method of building a business in 
the manufacture and sale of trade-marked 
remedies for physicians’ use reached its 
most pernicious stage in the first decade 
of the present century. The medical market 
at that time was flooded with proprietary 
mixtures representing no original work 
and unworthy of recognition as remedial 
agents. Many of these were put out by 
individuals or concerns that had no scien- 
tific standing, and the products were 
foisted on the medical profession through 
advertisements and uncritical or purchased 
“original articles’’ appearing in commer- 
cially-owned medical journals. These 
journals existed simply to get such material 
to the medical profession through the 
privileges of the cheap second-class mailing 
rate.) 

Such products were not what are col- 
loquially known as patent medicines— 
that is to say, package medicines bearing 
trade-marked names to be sold direct to 
the public. While they were package 
medicines and bore trade-marked names, 
they were, ostensibly at least, sold only 
for physicians’ prescription use. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, many of them were so 
marketed that they became as popular and 
as well known as Peruna or Bromo- 
Seltzer./ This led one shrewd advertising 
man to express himself on what he con- 
sidered to be the future of the patent 
medicine industry. His article, which ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, said in part: 

But the patent medicine of the future is the one 

that will be advertised only to doctors. Some of 

the most profitable remedies of the present time 
are of this class. They are called proprietary 
remedies. The general public never hears of them 
through the daily press. All their publicity is 
secured through the medical press, by means of 
the manufacturer's literature, some times gotten 
out in the shape of a medical journal, and through 
samples to doctors. For one physician capable of 
prescribing the precise aplicinal agents needed by 


each individual patient there are at least five who 
prescribe these proprietaries. They are the chief 
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standby of the country practitioner. . . . Three- 
fourths of all the prescriptions received are for 
these proprietary remedies, and the pharmacist 
simply opens the package and writes a label, “A 
teaspoonful three times a day before meals."’. . . . 

The original bottle is given to the patient. He 
sees that the remedy does him good, and when he 
feels a trifle run down again he goes to a drug 
store and buys another bottle, not troubling the 
doctor. He meets a friend on the street who is not 
looking well. 

“I know exactly how you feel,”’ he says. “Now, 
just go and buy a bottle of . Best thing in 
the world. My doctor prescribed it for me, so it 
isn’t a patent medicine.” 

In this way the names of the remedies advertised 
only to physicians get abroad to the general pub- 
lic. . . . The proprietary medicine of the future 
will be advertised through these channels. The 
medical papers will reap the harvest, and the 
physician himself, always so loud in the denunci- 
ation of patent medicines, will be the most im- 
portant medium of advertising at the command of 
the proprietary manufacturer. In fact, he is that 


today. » 





This article was not written in a spirit 
of criticism. Yet surely no crank with an 
anti-medical complex ever wrote a more 
scathing arraignment of the medical pro- 
fession. And, unfortunately, it was very 
largely true. It was the realization by the 
clearer-sighted members of the medical 
profession of the state to which therapeu- 
tics was descending that brought about a 
reaction with a resulting movement to- 
ward scientific drug therapy. 


IV 


| That advertising man had a good basis for 
his belief, but, thanks to the fact that the 


medical profession woke up, the scheme 
did not work out entirely according to 
plan. Yet there are proprietary remedies 
today of the patent medicine group—that 
is, package medicines sold direct to the 
public for self-treatment—that made their 
débuts as prescription products advertised, 
nominally at least, only to the medical 
profession. 

‘There was, for example, Antikamnia, 
originally exploited to the medical pro- 
fession as ‘‘a new synthetic coal-tar de- 
rivative."’ It is mot and never was a 
synthetic—that is to say, a chemical 
entity. It was, and is, a simple mixture of 


acetanilide, caffeine and baking soda, 
More than twenty years ago, the Journal 
of the American Medical Association e 

the falsity of the claims made for Anti. 
kamnia, and declared that it was merely 
an acetanilide mixture. When, in 1907, 
through the passage of the Food and Drugs 
Act, it would have been necessary for the 
Antikamnia concern to declare the presence 
of acetanilide, it proceeded, without any 
notification to the profession, to switch 
over from acetanilide to acetphenetidig 
(phenacetine), a drug similar in character, 
Acetphenetidin was retained as the ¢ 
sential drug in Antikamnia until the World 
War, when that substance became expen- 
sive; then the manufacturer went back 
again to acetanilide. 

Many other products that were or 
iginally marketed, nominally at least, a 
prescription preparations for physicians 
and advertised only in medical journals, 
after they had become well known to the 
public through the unscientific prescribing 
of uncritical physicians, went frankly over 
to the patent medicine field. To mention 
a few of the best known: Pepto-Mangan, 
Glyco-Thymoline, Listerine, Sal Hepatica, 
Bell-Ans and Aspirin. , 

The methods used in exploiting the 
public via the medical profession are, 
naturally, somewhat more refined than 
those used in exploiting the public direct. 
To get even the careless physician to 
prescribe what is essentially merely a 
patent medicine, the advertising matte 
must have a seeming eruditeness—dried, 
powdered clay must put on fancy-dres 
word raiment and become anhydrous and 
levigated argillaceous mineral! 

The case of Labordine may be cited as 
an example of the pseudo-science that no 
small part of the medical profession tolet- 
ated only two short decades ago—and that 
a few physicians still tolerate. In the 
medical journal advertisements and the 
circulars, Labordine was described as 4 
‘vegetable antipyretic,’’ and physiciaas 
were urged to prescribe it and “‘avoid 
acetanilide poisoning and danger from 
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other coal-tar antipyretics!’’ Even the 
most lazy or uncritical physician usually 
demands some information regarding the 
composition of the product he prescribes. 
The Labordine exploiters obliged with an 
alleged formula, thus: 


Apium Graveolens 35 
Gaultheria Fragrantissima 15 
Acete Amide-Phenyle 15 4% 
Quinina 1% 
Benzoy!-Sulphyonic-Imide 23M 
Admittedly this had a staggeringly 


scientific appearance. Few medical men 
knew, without looking it up, that Apium 
Graveolens is merely ordinary celery, or 
that Gaultheria Fragrantissima is an 
Indian plant of the wintergreen family— 
probably, in this case, representing the 
wintergreen oil (methyl salicylate) that 
was found in Labordine. Acete amide- 
phenyle is a Frenchified form of one of the 
scientific names for acetanilide, the very 
drug against which the manufacturers of 
Labordine had the effrontery to warn the 
medical profession, and which comprised 
neatly 40% of Labordine! The last named 
element, said to make up about one-fourth 
of the total ingredients, benzoyl-sul- 
phyonic-imide, was simply a highly tech- 
nical name for saccharine. Labordine, 
when analyzed in the American Medical 
Association’s chemical laboratory, was 
found to be essentially a mixture of 
acetanilide (about 38%) and salicylic acid 
(about 7%), with quinine, cornstarch and 
milk sugar—but no saccharine! 

Nor were Antikamnia and Labordine 
the only unessential modifications of 
acetanilide or phenacetine that were ex- 
ploited to the medical profession as new 
drugs possessing marvelous curative prop- 
erties. There were many others: Phen- 
algine, Ammonol and Salacetine, to men- 
tion but three. Had it not been for the 
American Medical Association, many phy- 
sicians might never have learned the facts 
tegarding these hybrid products. 

changes have been rung on this 
theme to the point of tediousness. In 
1894 there was introduced in medicine a 
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substance having a definite chemical 
composition; it was originally called 
hexamethylenamine-tetramine but it is 
now known as methenamine. After its 
introduction a German firm put the 
product on the market under the trade- 
marked name, Urotropin. As soon as it 
became evident that methenamine was a 
valuable drug, there began to appear 
various other proprietary forms of it, 
either alone or in combination with some 
unessential ingredients, and each under 
its own trade-marked name. Thus there 
was Cystogen, Aminoform, Formin, Uri- 
tone, Urisol, Cystamine, etc. 

More than twenty years ago, a well- 
known physician protested in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association that the 
confusion caused by marketing one drug 
under a dozen or more different names had 
resulted in physicians not infrequently 
writing prescriptions for two or more 
identical substances in the same mixture. 
He declared, also, that it was not un- 
common to find patients who had been 
treated first with methenamine under one 
name and then later by the same substance 
under another name. Methenamine under 
its older scientific name, hexamethylenam- 
ine-tetramine, was introduced as an 
official drug in the eighth revision of the 
United States Pharmacopeia, which be- 
came official in September, 1905. Obviously, 
then, physicians for nearly a quarter of a 
century have been able to assure themselves 
and their patients of getting methenamine 
of a standard strength and purity, pro- 
vided they would write a prescription for 
the pharmacopeial product and not for one 
of the various trade-marked names under 
which the drug went. Nevertheless, some 
physicians are so dazzled by the word- 
pictures of the pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers that, even today, Urotropin is still 
on the market. The physician who, in 
writing a prescription, calls for methen- 
amine under the proprietary name Uro- 
tropin instead of under the official name 
makes it necessary for his patient to pay 
nearly four times as much for the chief in- 
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gredient. The wholesale price of Urotropin 
is 60 cents an ounce, while methenamine 
sells for 16 cents an ounce. 

Obviously, fit is economic waste, as well 
as scientific fallacy, to prescribe drugs 
under proprietary names when they are 
official in the Pharmacopeia. Take the 
case of aspirin (acetylsalicylic acid). One 
brand of acetylsalicylic acid is as good as 
another, for aspirin is aspirin, just as 
quinine is quinine. Yet we find that the 
aspirin put under the name of Bayer has 
a wholesale price of 85 cents an ounce, 
whereas aspirin purchased under its official 
name, acetylsalicylic acid, can be had for 
17 cents an ounce. f[he patient who gets 
a prescription for acetphenetidin (the 
official name for another drug) should pay 
a price based on a wholesale rate of 24 
cents an ounce, while the patient whose 
physician calls for the same drug under 
the old trade-marked name of Phen- 
acetine pays a price based on a wholesale 
rate of 63 cents an ounce. 
| Veronal is the trade-marked name for 
a hypnotic known officially as barbital. 
The price charged for the drug under its 
proprietary name is $3 an ounce, as against 
7o cents an ounce for exactly the same 
substance sold under its official name, bar- 
bital.) Cinchophen, used in the treatment 
of rheumatism, appeared on the market 
originally under the trade-marked name 
of Atophan. There is no difference be- 
tween cinchophen and Atophan, except 
the difference in price. Under its official 
name, cinchophen is sold at the wholesale 
rate of 55 cents an ounce; under the monop- 
olistic trade-marked name, Atophan, it 
sells at the wholesale rate of $2.75 an 
ounce. And thus it goes. 


V 


Reverting again to conditions in the field 
of drug therapy in the early years of the 
present century, the clearer-thinking mem- 
bers of the profession had long realized 
what was going on, and for many years 
the American Medical Association, as an 
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organization, passed resolutions deploring 
the state of affairs. The problem becam, 
especially acute when the Associatiog 
ceased publishing its transactions in bul 
letin form and established an official 
journal, which carried advertising. It was 
not, however, until Dr. George H. Sim. 
mons was appointed editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association that the 
organized medical profession definitely 
abandoned talking for action. 

}In 1904, the first move was made to clean 
up the mess, and ways and means were 
discussed with such leaders in the medical, 
chemical and pharmaceutical worlds}as 
Long, Stieglitz, Puckner, Hallberg. Cus i 
Abel, Wiley, Remington, Wilbert, and 
Sollmann. ;After holding several meetings, 
a plan was presented to the board of trus- 
tees of the American Medical Association 
in February, 1905, at which time that body 
authorized the creation of a board known 
as the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. 
The extent to which commercialism had 
debased tl srapeutics at that time was thus 
described by Dr. Simmons soon after the 
Council was created: 


In brief, this [proprietary medicine] business, 
the annual: profits of which run into the millions, 
has grown until the use of proprietary medicines 
by many physicians has almost displaced the use 
of the individual official drug. Ic has checked 
advance in scientific methods of treatment, in- 
hibited intelligent clinical observation, and de- 
veloped an optimism that is unwarranted by 
facts—an optimism that is more fatal than the 
most solleal shasennnaie nihilism. But above and 
worse than all, this commercialized materia 
medica has blighted our literature by debauching 
our medical journals and even by tainting our 
text-books. And whose is the fault? That the 
business has developed in this country to such an 
extent, with snowy 2 protest on the part of our 
profession, is a reflection on the common sense 
and intelligence of the physicians of the United 
States. We, as well as the manufacturers, are at 
fault. We must assume the blame for becoming 
such easy dupes to their enterprise and sagacity.] 


The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
consists of seventeen members; sixteen 
them are appointed for a term of five yeats 
and serve without remuneration. They ate 
assisted and advised by a still larger num 
ber of clinical consultants. The sevet 
teenth is the secretary, who devotes his 
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entire time to the work of the Council. 
The membership of the Council is, and 
always has been, made up of nationally 
known figures in the fields of internal 
medicine, pharmacology, physiology and 
chemistry,jand the amount of time and 
effort these men have devoted to the prob- 
lems covered by its work is not generally 
realized even by the medical profession 
itself. Its essential function is to gather 
and disseminate such information as will 
give the medical profession the facts re- 
gatding proprictary medicines sold for 
prescription purposes. 
(At its first meeting in 1905, when it 
began examining proprietary and non- 
oficial medicinal preparations, it was 
decided to issue a book to be known as 
“New and Nonofficial Remedies.’’ This is 
revised annually and it lists and describes 
those medicinal preparations which the 
Council has investigated and found to be 
honestly advertised and to have, or at 
least give promise of having, therapeutic 
usefulness. As practically all new medic- 
inals are, in a sense, experiments, even 
those preparations that comply with the 
standards set by the Council are accepted 
for inclusion in ‘“‘New and Nonofficial 
Remedies’’ for a limited time only—usu- 
ally a period of three years. When the 
time of acceptance has expired, they are 
examined once more, and if the claims 
made for them are still reasonable in the 
light of the increased knowledge of their 
value they are retained in ‘‘New and Non- 
official Remedies’’ for another period. 


VI 


(In order that it shall function intelligently 
and consistently, the Couneil has certain 
tules that govern its acceptance or re- 
jection of therapeutic agents.) It would be 
tedious to describe all these rules in detail, 
but a brief reference to some of the more 
important may prove interesting. 
[Realizing the abuses that secrecy of com- 
Position in medicinals leads to, and hold- 
ing that it is not only the right but the 
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duty of the physician to know what he is 
prescribing, the first rule of the Council 
declares that no article will be accepted 
for “‘New and Nonofficial Remedies’’ 
unless its composition is given. In the case 
of simple substances, the scientific name 
and the chemical formula, either rational 
or structural, if it be known, must also be 
supplied. In the case of mixtures, the 
amount of each active medicinal ingredi- 
ent must be declared and the general com- 
position of what is known as the vehicle— 
the liquid, alcohol, glycerine, etc., in 
which the ingredients are held—must be 
furnished, together with the alcohol per- 
centage and the identity of any preserva- 
tives that it may contain. The Council 
does not, however, require details of what 
pharmaceutical manufacturers would call 
trade secrets, such as the flavors or the 
details of the working formula. ) 

,. The Council's second rule requires the 
manufacturer to furnish suitable tests for 
determining the composition of his prep- 
aration, including tests for identity and 
purity. This, of course, is merely in order 
to avoid errors in the case of chemical 
compounds, and to guard against adultera- 
tions or lack of strength. In furnishing 
tests for his product, if such tests have 
appeared in medical literature or standard 
text-books, mere reference is sufficient. In 
the case of new chemical substances, how- 
ever, especially those known as synthetics, 
the manufacturer must supply such tests as 
will make it possible for trained chemists 
and pharmacologists to get an intelligent 
opinion of the product.) 

There are certain drugs whose potency 
cannot be determined chemically, because 
they depend for their activity on neutral 
principles. Such drugs are standardized on 
the basis of their physiological action. 
Thus the standard of strength of ergot is 
based on the cyanosis produced in the 
comb of a cock that has been injected with 
the preparation. Various other drugs, such 
as digitalis, epinephrine, pituitary extract, 
etc., are also standardized by physiological 
rather than by chemical methods.) The 
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Council requires that when new products 
cannot be identified by chemical means, 
they be standardized physiologically, and 
the standard, or method of assaying, be 
published in sufficient detail, so that 
results may be checked by independent 
investigators. } 

[One of the most important rules of the 
Council, and that responsible for the 
rejection of more proprietary preparations 
probably than any other requirement, is 
the one which declares that no article will 
be accepted or retained for which unwar- 
ranted or misleading statements, as to its 
therapeutic value, are made by the manu- 
facturer or his agents, The Council recog- 
nizes that honest differences of opinion on 

“therapeutic questions exist, and that a 
moderate degree of emphasis in advertising 
is to be expected. It will not, however, 
admit claims which are out of harmony 
with accepted facts, or are unsupported by 
worth-while evidence.{It is on these points 
that the Council most frequently calls on 
its staff of clinical consultants for advice 
and codperation. 

)Manufacturers of unscientific products 
are able, without much difficulty, to get 
testimonials for their products in the form 
of so-called clinical reports from uncritical 
or careless physicians. Large numbers of 
such reports can be obtained without much 
trouble, but the Council holds that the 
mere multiplication of inaccurate ob- 
servations does not render them accurate. 
The evidence that manufacturers submit 
in the form of clinical reports is accepted 
on the basis of quality rather than of 
quantity. The Council views with sus- 
picion clinical observations that are not 
described with sufficient detail to permit 
verification. It holds that the credibility 
of the data and the justification for the 
deductions depend mainly on the disinter- 
estedness, technical ability and critical 
sense of the investigators, 

Nor does the Council permit itself to be 
stampeded into the acceptance of a prod- 
uct, no matter how scientific may be its 
background, if it is not marketed in a 


manner compatible with the public; 
interest. Consider the case of Salvarsgy 
(606). This preparation, now known by 
the non-proprietary name of arsphenamine 
came from Germany in 1910 and had; 
scientific basis that was unimpeachable 
Nevertheless, the Council on Pha 
and Chemistry did not admit it to “Neg 
and Nonofficial Remedies’’ until 1912, be 
cause the advertising circulars that a. 
companied Salvarsan, when it was fire 
put on the American market, contain 
statements that the Council would og 
accept. When these unjustified claims~ 
since proven by time to have been without 
warrant—were discontinued, the produg 
was duly accepted for inclusion in “Neg 
and Nonofficial Remedies."’ 


Vil 

In the case of those complex medicind 
agents commonly described as biologicals 
(serums, vaccines, etc.), even though the 
may be proprietary, the public gets som 
protection under the Federal law whid 
regulates the sale of such preparatiom. 
The hygienic laboratory of the Unite 
States Public Health Service supervises and 
regulates the sale of vaccines, serums, 
toxins and analagous products in inte 
state traffic. The Service determing 
whether or not a firm wishing to mant 
facture biological products is propetly 
equipped for such work. If it is, it my 
then operate under a Federal license. No 
serums or vaccines can be imported, & 
ported, or sold in interstate commerce ut 
less the manufacturer holds such a liceos 
from the Secretary of the Treasury.) 

The Federal law governing the saled 
biological products requires each packag 
to be marked with an expiration dat, 
beyond which the contents cannot 
expected to yield results) Unfortunately, 
the time element is not the only oned 
importance in preparations of this soft 
The temperature factor is fully as vital, att 
this neither the government nor any 
agency can control. The careful physicist 
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buys his biologics only from such concerns 
as can show by thermometer records that 
the products have been kept in cold 


Ge hygienic laboratory of the Public 
Health Service makes potency tests and 
establishes official standards of strength 
for a number of biologics, such as the 
antitoxins for diphtheria, tetanus and 
scarlet fever streptococcus, as well as for 
certain serums and bacterial vaccines. But 
in supervising the manufacture of biologics 
the government does not consider the 

tion of therapeutic value. As a result, 
the market is flooded with biologic prep- 
arations for which there is, in the present 
state of our knowledge, little rational 
excuse. The evidence offered to the medical 
profession for the use of many such prep- 
arations is of the flimsiest character. It is 
here, again, that the work of the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry proves of 
value. The Council will accept for inclu- 
sion in “New and Nonofficial Remedies”’ 
only such antibodies (serums and anti- 
toxins) and antigens (vaccines, viruses, 
+ tuberculins, etc.) as have been shown to 
have some scientific basis for their use.) 

In still another field, that of organo- 
therapy, the public receives a measure of 
protection, both from the government 
and from organized medicine. The im- 
portance of what are known as the internal 
secretions of certain ductless glands has 
led to the use of preparations of these 
glands in the treatment of certain con- 
ditions. Decisive therapeutic results have 
established the value of four such sub- 
stances: the thyroid and the suprarenal 
glands, the posterior lobe of the pituitary 
gland, and insulin obtained from the 
pancreas. The first three are now official 
in the Pharmacopeia; the last, a newer 
product, is in ‘“‘New and Nonofficial 
Remedies."* } 

There afe a number of other organ 
products on the market, some of which 
give some promise of therapeutic value, 
while others have little acceptable evi- 
dence behind them. The active principles 
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of these organ products have not been 
isolated and they are most commonly 
used in the form of the powdered dried 
gland, the powder sometimes being com- 
pressed into tablets. As, generally speak- 
ing, there is no way of testing for the 
quality or even identity of these powdered 
products, the physician is forced to rely 
on the general reputation of the manu- 
facturer. Naturally, under these con- 
ditions, the opportunities for unscientific 
exploitation, or even crude quackery, are 
great, and quacks and unscrupulous manu- 
facturers, respectively, bilk the general 
public, both directly and via the medical 
profession. The Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry has accepted a limited number 
of these organotherapeutic agents that are 
conservatively marketed by responsible 
firms, but lack of tests makes it impossible 
for the Council to assume any responsi- 
bility for the quality, or even for the 
identity, of the products it accepts. 

/Reference should be made at this point 
to the valuable work done by the chemical 
laboratory of the American Medical As- 
sociation, which has been in existence 
more than twenty years. It works in close 
codperation with the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, although it also does much 
analytical work in the field of crude 
nostrum exploitation—the patent medi- 
cines. The laboratory determines the truth 
or falsity of the chemical claims made for 
preparations that the Council has under 
consideration. In the case of those products 
that the Council admits to “‘New and 
Nonofficial Remedies,’’ the laboratory, in 
many instances, establishes standards 
whereby their identity and purity may be 
determined. jThe latest revision of the 
Pharmacopeia (the tenth) contained forty 
new drugs and preparations, of which 
thirty-one had previously been investi- 
gated by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, and accepted for inclusion in 
*‘New and Nonofficial Remedies’’; stand- 
ards for them had either been elaborated 
by, or verified in, the chemical laboratory 
of the American Medical Association. 
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» Thus, through the activities of the agencies 


referred to, drug therapy during the past 
two decades has undergone a healthy 
measure of debunking. How well this has 
been done and how much effort has been 
expended in doing it is a matter that is 
entirely outside the ken of the general 
public and but imperfectly realized even 
by the rank and file of the medical pro- 
fession. 

'Scores of unscientific proprietary reme- 
dies that twenty-five years ago were widely 
used by physicians have passed into the 
limbo of forgotten fakes and fads.) The 
unholy brood of venal publications issued 
in the guise of medical journals has prac- 
tically disappeared, and the few that are 
left depend for their subscription lists on 
such catch-penny devices as ‘‘paying’’ for 
low-grade articles from physicians of no 
professional standing in subscriptions to 
the publication. Only by such tricks is it 
possible for these prostitutes in the field 
of medical journalism to obtain the sub- 
scription list that the postal authorities re- 
quire for the granting of second-class 
mailing privileges. 

Yet the number of pharmaceutical 
Barnums has not, even today, reached the 
irreducible minimum. \Within the past few 
months the medical “profession has been 









circularized by a concern that declared tha 
it had a reliable remedy for epilepsy. f 
offered the old, old bait of free samples anj 
frankly told physicians that it would gi 
no information about the composition of 
its product. The man behind this ney 
pharmaceutical venture is not a chemist, 
pharmacist or physician; he had previously 
been in the coal business. Business js 
stimulated by offering to split with the 
doctor the fee sent in by the patient ig 
ordering this nostrum. ) 

The nostrum, when analyzed in th 
chemical laboratory of the Americag 
Medical Association, was found to be the 
official drug, phenobarbital, and a lax 
tive. Phenobarbital (introduced under the 
proprietary name of Luminal) is a valu 
able, but powerful and dangerous drug, 
whose use in controlling epileptic attacks 
—it has no curative effect—is well known 
to the medical profession. Yet it seems 
evident that there are still medical men 
who have so little regard for the safety a 
their patients, or the elements of simple 
honesty, that they will prescribe for u- 
fortunate epileptics, on a fee-splitting 
basis, a remedy of unknown composicion 
and dangerous possibilities, put out bya 
concern with no professional background. 
While such conditions obtain, the d 
bunking of drug therapy is still a problem 
of more than academic interest. 
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WHEN TRUTH GOES TO WAR 


BY CHARLES ANGOFF 


ate States of America, in this Cool- 

idge Golden Age, are universally 
admitted to be among the most amiable 
people of Christendom. Every now and 
then, true enough, they put a sudden end 
to the earthly woes of a troublesome black 
man or flog a white woman for being un- 
bearably aphrodisiacal, but that is surely 
not often. Life in Birmingham, Charleston, 
Richmond, Atlanta and the other eminent 
Southern cities is now almost as safe as it 
is in New York, or even Chicago. The 
Southerners’ love of liberty and of the 
principle of equality before the law is 
nearly up to the level of the Bostonians’. 
In the amenities they are unsurpassed. They 
receive the stranger with a hearty and 
lavish hospitality, and féte him with all 
their celebrated victuals and their no less 
celebrated stimulants, now contraband but 
still plentiful. They are polite, charming 
and gentle, whether cold sober or in their 
cups. 

But it is only a little more than sixty 
years ago that they were engaged whole- 
sale and deliberately, if the sworn testi- 
mony in the archives of the United States 
is to be believed, in acts of ferocity that 
would have shamed Zulus, Turks, Bolshe- 
viks, or even Prussians. Spurred on by 
their Kaiser, the late Jefferson Davis, they 
cattied on like Pennsylvania State police 
or head-hunters from the Borneo jungle. 
They had hordes of blood-sweating Hin- 
denburgs, Ludendorffs, von Tirpitzes, and 

' Princes. They practised every 
ctime known to the books, and invented 
multitudes of new ones of their own. That 
was during the lamented Civil War, now 


T:: inhabitants of the late Confeder- 


half forgotten, which began on June 10, 
1861, and ended on April 9, 1865. The 
evidence, like that of the celebrated Bryce 
report on the atrocities of the Hun in 
Belgium, is set down in cold and indelible 
print, and constitutes a part of the official 
history of the United States. No patriotic 
Union man, in the years between 1861 and, 
say, 1875, ever doubted it for an instant. 
To doubt it in those days, indeed, would 
have been equal to spitting on the flag. 

A committee from the great State of 
Rhode Island, headed by Governor William 
Sprague, investigated the behavior of the 
Confederates in the middle of the war, and 
issued a lengthy report thereon. It bristled 
with damning accusations against them, 
and ended with the dreadful indictment: 


They have crowned the Rebellion by the perpe- 
tration of deeds scarcely known even to savage 


warfare. . . . The investigations of your com- 
mittee have established the fact beyond all con- 
troversy. . . . The crimes, in all their details, ex- 


ceed the worst excesses of the Sepoys of India. 


This verdict was substantiated by the 
ethnologist and expert on savage practises, 
John Russell Bartlett, then Secretary of 
State of Rhode Island, whose pamphlet, 
‘*The Barbarities of the Rebels,’’ had an 
enormous circulation in those trying days. 
He said that the Rebels were “‘heaping 
upon the living and the dead indignities 
such as even Attila would have blushed 
to commit.’’ The war correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, another high au- 
thority, summarized the official facts thus: 

The Rebels seem more perfidious than Spartans, 

They regard none of = obligations of honor 

which bind the rest of mankind. They take oaths 


but to violate them; give pledges of the most 
solemn character that they may deceive those who 
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credit their representations. They prove them- 
selves a race of Cretans, as well as Spartans, in 
their dispositions to steal and violate their 
pledges of honor. If the ignorant only were guilty 
there would be hope for them, but the most fla- 

rant acts of infamy are done and encouraged by 


cading people. 


The Northern journals of those days 
were filled with reports on these Rebel 
atrocities. The more opulent of them had 
correspondents on the field who special- 
ized in the revolting but fascinating sub- 
ject. Among these were the Boston Trav- 
eller, the Chicago Tribune, the Cincinnati 
Commercial and the New York Tribune. But 
the paper that beat them all in presenting 
atrocity news was Harper's Weekly, which 
had the sub-title of A Journal of Civilization. 
It reaped a huge profit from its moral dili- 
gence. Throughout the duration of the war 
its average circulation was 100,000, and 
its sales often reached the colossal figure, 
for those days, of 200,000. It nearly always 
accompanied its elaborate and colorful 
news of the crimes of the Confederates with 
sketches of returned Union prisoners, 
showing them with their legs and arms 
cut off, and their eyes gouged out. In the 
case of amputated legs it often had the am- 
putated portion placed on a stool directly 
below the stump. Its editors thundered 
that ‘‘these cruelties were not the result 
of accident, but of a deliberate purpose.” 
Its cartoonists portrayed the Confederacy 
as the Christian Devil, with the regulation 
horns, tail, and talons. 

The Battle of Bull Run furnished Har- 
per’s and the newspapers of the time with 
some of their best atrocity stories. The fol- 
lowing was sent in by the correspondent of 
the Belvidere, N. J., Press, who accom- 
panied the aforementioned Governor 
Sprague to the field of carnage when he 
went there to recover the remains of mur- 
dered Union soldiers: 


A Negro girl came down through the woods from 
a house nearby on the hill, and watched the 
ceedings. Suddenly she came up by the side of the 
aves, and asked if they were not digging for 
lonel Slocum's body. On being answered in the 
affirmative, she said, ‘‘You're too late. The 
Georgia regiment have dug him up many weeks 
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ago to procure his bones for trophies, and his 

has been burnt for this an ol She pointed out 
the place where the cannibal rites occurred, and 
there, in the midst of coal and cinders, the 
horror-stricken party saw verified the woman's 
almost incredible narration. 


That such heinous acts were common g 
Bull Run was shown by the sworn testi. 
mony of Surgeon William E. Whalen, of 
the Fourteenth Regiment, New York Vol. 
unteers: 

One afternoon Captain Withington and myself 

took a walk over the battlefield. This was some 

ten or twelve days after the battle. As we walked 
around I saw some of our men still unburied, and 
some entirely naked. . . . Yet I saw a great 

women, ladies I —— they call themselves, 
walking about the field at that time, apparently 
entirely unmoved. . . . In going over the battle 
field subsequently I noticed that some of the 
graves had been disturbed by pushing rails down 
under the bodies and prying them up. Many of the 

Negroes said that they had seen the soldiers doing 

that. The object, as I was informed, was to make 

drinking cups of the tops of the skulls, and rings 
of the bones. 


According to the Northern historians of 
the time the same sort of ferocity went on 
during and after all the other battles of the 
war. Lieut.-Col. C. W. Blair, commande 
of Fort Scott, for example, reported that 
all of the dead of his command were found 
“shot through the head, showing that 
they were taken prisoners and then mur 
dered." Major B. S. Henning, of the Third | 
Wisconsin Cavalry, reported that his sok | 
diers “‘were told in every instance that if 
they would surrender and deliver up theit 
arms, they would be treated as prisonefs, 
and upon doing so, were immediately shot 
down."” Private Jesse Smith, of Major 
Henning’s command, was shot through 
the head after being taken prisoner, but, 
by a miracle, did not lose consciousness. 
In a sworn statement he said that the Rebel 
who shot him rolled him on his back and 
then jumped on it and tried to dance onit, 
in the meanwhile uttering the most blat 
phemous imprecations. He also reported 
that “‘some unarmed citizens who wet 
with us were killed, and their bodies wert 
stripped of their clothing. . . . A womal 
and child were shot at the camp. It wa 
done premeditatedly and not by random 
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shots.” Brigadier-General James A. Gar- 
field, later President of the United States, 
corroborated all this testimony. He issued 
an official order charging that the Con- 
federates had ‘‘brutally murdered several 
of our soldiers, who surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. They have fired 
into passenger trains filled with unarmed 
men, women and children. They have fired 
into a boat loaded with our sick and 
wounded, with its hospital flag flying, and, 
after having burned the boat and carried 
off all the medical stores, they have left the 
sick and wounded to perish on the shore, 
in a drenching rain.”’ 


II 


All this was done by the Rebel hordes in 
the field, but the citizens not in uniform, 
it appears, were just as bad. According to 
the Northern newspapers of the war years, 
all of them, including the women, seem to 
have lost the last vestige of humanity, and 
become as raving hyenas. Here is an ex- 
ample of their hellish activities, supplied 
by ‘a gentleman of the highest respect- 
ability in Illinois’’ to the Albany Evening 
Journal, and later spread upon the official 
records of the United States: 


The Secessionists here recently undermined a rail- 
road bridge, and scores of men, women and chil- 
dren were killed or maimed for life. A more cow- 
ardly set of savages docs not exist. You can hardly 
realize the ferocity with which slavery inspires 
the owner of a Negro or two. Even woman, when 
she owns a slave, or one is owned by the family, 
seems in many instances to Have cast aside her 
feminine nature and to have become savage. A 
woman of wealth, the owner of quite a number 
of slaves, when a band of Cherokee Indians came 
to the south of Missouri, where she lives, to join 
the Secession Army under McCullough of Texas, 
that woman, or rather fiend, publicly offered the 
Indians a large reward if they would bring her 
“Yankee free-soil’’ scalps, enough to make a 
counterpane for her bed. 


And then this gentleman related the 
following most terrible incident: 


Last June a beautiful and accomplished girl, a 
mative of Western New York, employed as a 
teacher in New Orleans, was dragged on Sunday 
morning to Jackson Square and placed ad nuditate 
nature in the presence of hundreds of spectators, 
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including scores of well-dressed women. To the 
latter the poor gil made a heart-rending appeal, 
that they would save her sex from such an out- 
— But they replied only by jeers and insults, 
telling her it was no more than every Yankee 
woman deserved. The unfortunate girl was tarred 
and feathered and then banished from the State, 
without receiving the salary due her. You may 
rely upon the truth of this statement. 


In dealing with those patriots in their 
midst who showed any sympathy with 
Mr. Lincoln's efforts to save civilization 
the Rebels, if we are to believe history, 
exhibited even more cruelty than in their 
dealings with unarmed and sick Yankees. 
An eye-witness, writing in the highly re- 
liable Harper's Weekly, summarized the 
matter in these words: 


These human bloodhounds, in hunting Union 
men, will often hang children in the hope of ex- 
torting a confession as to the whereabouts of their 
parents. I have seen young women treated in the 
same inhuman manner, while wives are subjected 
to every cruelty, for no other offense than fidelity 
to their husbands, by these red-handed monsters. 


In Texas, then still wild and woolly, the 
Confederate Ludendorffs naturally reached 
the acme of their barbaric art. The field 
correspondent of the Boston Traveller was 
on the spot and saw everything with his 
own eyes. He jotted down his observations 
in his notebook, rushed to New Orleans, 
and from there, in some mysterious manner, 
sent the following dispatch to his paper. 
The celebrated New York Tribune reprinted 
it, and all the other patriotic Northern 
papers did likewise. 


The most terrible cruelties inflicted by savages are 
mild compared to those of the barbarous Texans. 
A Mr. James, traveling through Texas from Cali- 
fornia, was seen talking with some Negroes, and 
was charged with being a Yankee Abolitionist, 
endeavoring to have niggers run away. He was 
hung in the town of Orange, on which occasion 
Dr. Huson, a physician of the place, was particu- 
larly active, mutilating the dead body, and while 
so doing, giving vent to the most horrid senti- 
ments. Br. Huson cut out his heart and placed it 
in a glass pickle-jar filled with Louisiana whiskey. 
... After they actually tried out all the fat from 
the flesh and divided it among each other [sic] 
for the oiling of their firearms, one of the doctors, 
not Huson, secured the head and carried it home, 
telling his wife to boil it until all the flesh should 
drop off. [She refused] but her husband compelled 
her to place the skull in a large copper kettle and 
boil it for several hours. 
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This very trustworthy correspondent 
then went on to relate how the skull was 
later taken to a fashionable ball and how 
‘‘a candle was placed in each eye socket. 
Most of the guests looked on with ex- 
altation and satisfaction to behold the 
Yankee head. [One of those present then 
said], ‘Yankee candle-sticks are a decided 
improvement over the old-fashioned ones.’ 
Females,’ ended the veracious reporter, 
‘mingled in this wicked and horrible 
orgie.” 

The same alert correspondent also noted 
in Texas how ‘‘an old man, nearly seventy, 
who was suspected of Union sentiments 
was hung, his wife being compelled to 
witness the murder." The bloody Rebels 
then burned down the poor man’s house. 
How they finally disposed of the widow 
he did not report. No doubt they shot her 
and cut out her heart, and then boiled it. 

The correspondent of the St. Louis Re- 
publican also witnessed some terrible things 
in Texas. He reported that in a little town 
near Piedruales there was a group of poor 
and half-civilized Germans who were 
scarcely aware that a war was going on. 
They were asked to pay the Confederate 
war taxes, and were a bit hesitant in their 
response. So the Rebel authorities con- 
sidered them Union spies, and a company 
of Confederates headed by Captain Duff 
was sent against them. They fired fourteen 
shots into one Frederick Degener, ran- 
sacked his house, and burned all the other 
houses in the neighborhood. All those 
who tried to run away were summarily 
hanged. 

Similar treatment was meted out to sus- 
pected Union sympathizers in Tennessee. 
I will give only two examples. The first 
was related by the Hon. Frank Moore, a 
patriot who kept in touch with all the 
authentic news sources of the war time, 
and later put his materials together in a 
many-volumed collection. He told how 
there resided in Carter county two families, 
named Hetherly and Tipton, who were on 
the most friendly terms. The Hetherlys 
joined the Union forces, and the Tiptons 
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joined the Confederates. After an abseng 
of a year the elder Tipton returned hom 
and immediately set to work to clear th 
neighborhood of Unionists. Thus: 


Learning that one of the Hetherlys was lurki 
in the vicinity, and failing after a thorough = 
to discover his whereabouts, he took Hetherly’s 
widowed mother from her home in the nj 
carried her to an adjoining wood, and putting a 
rope around her neck, threatened that if she 4 
not instantly reveal her son's hiding place, he 
would hang her. This she refused to do, and 
Tipton, as good as his word, had her suspended 
from a tree until life was nearly extinct. When she 
came to, he told her that unless she told him 
where her son was concealed he would surely kil] 
her. But the old lady was not to be incimideeall 
and again and again was she strung up . . . and 
was finally left lying on the ground more dead 
than alive. 








In Southeastern Tennessee, now the Bap- 
tist Holy Land, numerous bodies of young 
women were discovered on the streets, 
“shot through the breasts.” In Kentucky, 
according to the Cincinnati Commercial, the 
two sons of a Union sympathizer wer 
strung up before his eyes. In Monroe 
county, Ala., according to the able field 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, thea 
as now a great paper, the houses of a num- 
ber of Federal sympathizers were burned 
over their heads, and the people in the 
neighborhood were notified that if they 
dared to harbor them their own house 
would be burned in the same fashion. ln 
West Virginia things were just as bad, but 
there the females took the lead in hunting 
down the Unionists. An eye-witness, writ- 
ing in the New York Evening Post, spoke 
of the “ferocity of the female Secession 
ists,"" and added, ‘‘The men are brave and 
bitter, the Southern women ten-fold 
worse."’ Commissary Packham, of the 
Thirty-fourth Regiment, Ohio Volunteers, 
had the same opinion of the Rebel ladies. 
He reported that there was a Mrs. Gilkio- 
son, to whose house in West Virginia 4 
number of loyalist prisoners were taken by 
their Confederatecaptors, and confined there 
during the night. In the morning som 
wished to send them to Richmond, others 
to Logan Court-House, and still othes 
proposed to kill them on the spot. “Ms. 
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Gilkinson,"’ continued Commissary Pack- 
ham, ‘“‘to the eternal shame of Southern 
female fiends, wished one of the prisoners 
to be killed on her own porch, so that she 
could dance in his blood!’ 

But all these butcheries were on a retail 
scale, and hence of little moment. An affair 
on a wholesale scale was the so-called Fort 
Pillow Massacre, still mentioned in some 
of the Northern school-books. A celebrated 
expert on the atrocities of the war period, 
the Hon. Thomas L. Wilson, editor of a 
book called ‘‘Suffering Endured for a Free 
Government, or, a History of the Cruelties 
and Atrocities of the Rebellion,’’ made up 
in the main of official reports, called it 
“one of the bloodiest pages of history.”’ 
As an afterthought he added, ‘‘Barbarism 
has characterized the Rebellion from the be- 
ginning to the present hour [his book was 
published in 1865], in every State, county, 
town and village and hamlet. It originated 
in barbarism, has been persecuted with 
barbarism, and may its overthrow be the 
overthrow of barbarism and give place to 
a higher civilization and a purer civiliza- 
tion!” 

Fort Pillow was situated in Western 
Tennessee, and at the time of the massacre 
was held by Union men. The Confederate 
general, Nathan B. Forrest, founder of the 
original Ku Klux Klan, stormed it and 
captured it. What follows is from the 
oficial report of the Joint Committee of 
the United States Congress on the Conduct 
and Expenditures of the War. It is based 
on the sworn testimony of escaped and 
paroled Union men: 

The atrocities committed at Fort Pillow were not 
the result of passions excited by the heat of con- 
flict, but were the results of a policy deliberately 
decided _— and unhesitatingly announced. . . . 
The Rebels placed women in front of their lines 
as they moved on the fort . . . while the flag of 
truce was at the fort, in order to compel our men 
to withhold their fire out of regard for the 
women... . / After the fort was taken there fol- 
lowed a scene of cruelty and murder without 
parallel in civilized warfare, which needed but 
the tomahawk and scalping knife to exceed the 
Worst atrocities ever committed by savages. The 
Rebels commenced an indiscriminate slaughter, 


Sparing neither age nor sex, white or black, 
soldier or civilian. 
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The officers and men seemed to vie with each 
other in the devilish work. Men and women, and 
even children, wherever found, were deliberately 
shot down, beaten and hacked with sabres. Some 
of the children, not more than ten years old, were 
forced to stand up and face their murderers while 
being shot. The sick and wounded were butchered 
without mercy, the Rebels even entering the 
hospital building and dragging them out to be 
shot, or killing them as they lay there unable to 
offer any resistance. . .. Numbers of our men were 
collected together in lines or groups and deliber- 
ately shot. Some were shot while in the river, 
while others on the bank were shot and their 
bodies kicked into the water, many of them still 
living but unable to make any exertions to save 
themselves from drowning. 

Some of the Rebels stood upon the top of the 
hill, or a short distance down its side, and called 
to our soldiers to come up to them—and as they 
approached, shot them down in cold blood... . 
One man was deliberately fastened down to the 
floor of a tent, face upward, by means of nails 
driven through his clothing and into the boards 
under him, so that he could not possibly escape, 
and then the tent was set on fire. Another was 
nailed to the side of a building outside the fort 
and then the building was set on fire 


Ill 


Such reports naturally caused painful feel- 
ings in the North. The newspapers printed 
them at length, and orators went through 
the land spreading them. It was seen by 
everyone that the war upon the Confeder- 
ates was a war for civilization itself—that 
the world would become uninhabitable 
if by any chance they should prevail. Thus 
the atrocities promoted recruiting, though 
not, of course, to an extent sufficient to 
avoid the necessity of drafts. Of especial 
potency were the reports of barbarities 
practised upon Federal prisoners in the 
Confederate military prisons. The worst of 
these, according to the sworn testimony 
on file in Washington, was Andersonville. 
This prison was situated near a small town 
in Georgia of the same name, and normally 
held about 10,000 prisoners, but the Con- 
federates, callously regardless of the health 
of their captives, filled it with Yankees 
tq the count of 32,000, and at one time, in 
fact, had nearly 45,000 there. The best 
account, from the point of view of pictur- 
esqueness—and truth, of course—of this 
bastile that is left to posterity is the one 
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written by Sergeant Samuel S. Boggs, of 
the Twenty-first Illinois Infantry, and en- 
titled ‘‘Eighteen Months Under the Rebel 
Flag."’ Sergeant Boggs anticipated that 
some of his readers—most of them, no 
doubt, Confederate spies or sympathizers 
—would find it difficult to believe all he 
said, so he assured their qualms in this 
manner: “Of course, we know that it will 
not do to portray [Andersonville] in all its 
horrors, lest we destroy the credit of the 
whole story; hence we must hold back 
much of the worst part.’’ So what follows 
is only part of the horrible truth: 


We had nearly all been prisoners from seven to 
nine months; our clothes were worn out, a number 
of us being entirely naked. Some would have a 
ragged shirt and no pants, and some had pants 
and no shirt; another with a soldier cap on his 
head and not another stitch on him; their flesh 
wasted away, leaving the chaffy, weather-beaten 
skin drawn tight over the bones; the hip-bones 
and shoulders standing out so a hat could be hung 
on them; the faces and exposed parts of the body 
coated to the thickness aon inch with a smirky 
black soot, from the tense black smoke of pitch 
pine we had hovered over since we had been in 
Andersonville; our long matted hair was stiff and 
black with the same substance, which water 
alone would have no effect on, and soap was not 


to be had. 


The land about the prison building was 
most horrible: 


The ground was all taken up, except along the 
borders of the swamps, where the human filth 
was from three to ten inches deep, and from the 
frequent rains had become liquid and flowed out 
over the quagmire, where it fermented like yeast. 
Millions and millions of flies swarmed over it, and 
this mess of putrescent filth became a lake of roll- 
ing, squirming maggots. 


The Confederate doctors, it appears, did 
nothing to remedy this appalling situation. 
All the reports, indeed, agreed that they 
were fiends in human form. At one time, 
for example, an infantryman of the Eighth 
United States Regulars, with a hand shot 
off, was dragged into Andersonville. He 
was left lying around for some time, with 
no medical aid whatever. In the meantime 
some Confederates of the Atrocity Squad 
cut off his ears and nose and otherwise 
trimmed him. After numerous calls the 
prison doctors arrived, but did they help 
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the poor wretch? Not at all. They 
burst into hellish laughter when they say 
him. ‘They refused to dress his wounds of 
even amputate his shattered arm; he was 
naked in the prison, and finally died from 
his numerous wounds.”’ 

Naturally, many of the prisoners grum. 
bled at this sort of treatment. The punish- 
ments accorded to them and similar 
offenders were of this kind: 


There were three kinds of stocks: one in which 
the prisoner stood on his tip-toes, his hands 
fastened over a piece of timber, under which his 
head is pt forward; another timber forces 
the small of the back forward. In the second 
stocks the prisoner sits on the ground, with hands 
and feet elevated and fastened to a frame-work 
in front of him. The third stocks was a horizontal 
frame, the prisoner lying on his back, with hands 
and feet fastened, the head being fixed in an ex 
tending headboard, which is moved outward 
until the body and limbs are in a painful tension, 


The food offered the prisoners was of 
starvation quality. Says Sergeant Boggs: 


A large cook-house had been built, in which com- 
fecal wink made. Here was a large, long box, in 
which was soured corn-dough sticking to its sides 
and bottom, over which swarmed millions of 
flies; a wagon-load of meal was scooped into the 
box, burying flies and gnats; water was dipped 
from the filthy branch to wet this meal, the 
stirred with poles and shoveled into large pans, 
marked off in half-brick sizes, and when baked 
sent into the pen, and a half-brick-shaped piece 
given to each man. [As a result of such food] nearly 
all the old prisoners now had scurvy; the gums 
turned black, swelling beyond the teeth and pouch- 
ing out the checks; the teeth became loose and 
dropped out. They were picked up and put back 
in the vain endeavor to save them; the mouth 
became cancerous and the patient lingered and 
died. In others the limbs turned black and swelled 
to the greatest capacity of the skin; black, watery 
sores opened, gangrene set in, and death shortly 
followed. 


The Rebels, apparently, were deliber- 
ately out to kill off as many of the prisom- 
ers as possible. There was, in fact, com 
clusive testimony on this point. The alert 
Northern correspondents reported that 
General John H. Winder, commandant at 
Andersonville received a dispatch from the 
Confederate War Department, asking 
whether he had any room for more priso0- 
ers, and that he replied thus: “Yes, 
them on. We are doing more for the Com 
federacy here, in getting rid of the Yanks, 
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than twenty of Lee's best regiments at the 
front.” This barbarous pronouncement was 
rushed by all the Union war correspond- 
ents at the front to their papers, which 

‘ated it on their front pages and thus 
stirred the folks back home to fresh patri- 
otism. The Rebels, of course, denied that 
any such statement was ever made. It was 
all based, they said, on the testimony of 
Sergeant Boggs and other such experts in 
atrocities, who passed it on to the corre- 
spondents. ! 

Naturally enough, many prisoners at 
Andersonville tried to escape. Those who 
were caught paid a heavy price for their 
offense. Here is what Sergeant Boggs says 
he saw done to them: 


Their hands were tied behind their backs, a small 
rope was drawn tightly around cach thumb, and 
the rope was then passed over a log, the ends of 
which rested on two cabins occupied by the Rebel 
officer. Lieutenant Barrett and his assistants then 

led on the rope until the victims were raised 

m the ground, thus twisting the muscles of 
the arm and shoulders, producing the most 
terrible agony. 


Much the same evidence about condi- 
tions at Andersonville was given in two 
other famous pamphlets, the one by Pri- 
vate Amos E. Stearns, of Company A, 
Twenty-fifth Regiment, Massachusetts 
Volunteers, and the other by Sergeant 
Daniel S. Kelley, of Company K, Twenty- 
fourth Regiment, New York Cavalry. Re- 
gatding the first Samuel H. Putnam, a 
prominent New Englander and a contem- 
porary investigator of note, said, ““That 
his tale is honestly told, there can be no 
question.’ The same imprimatur was put 
on the second by Major Anson G. Chester, 
military agent at Buffalo. 

The one most blamed for these inhuman 
conditions at Andersonville was the chief 
guard, Major Henry Wirz. After the war 
he was brought to Washington, charged 
with murder, and hanged. A hundred wit- 
nesses testified at his trial. One told of one 
Joseph R. Aschuff, of a Massachusetts 
tegiment, who escaped one day; a score of 
blood-hounds were sent after him by Major 
Wirz. They brought him back torn, hag- 
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gard and bleeding profusely. Wirz at once 
put him into the head stocks and kept him 
there for thirty-six hours, 


exposed to the sun, bloody, wounded, sore as he 
was, while his parched throat was relieved with 
but two drinks of muddy, foul water. .. . Wirz 
once told him to dry up or he would blow his d—d 
brains out. 


One Thomas C. Alcock testified that 
“‘on one occasion a sick man asked Wirz 
to let him go outside for some fresh air. 
Wirz inquired what he meant. Then, turn- 
ing aside and saying to him, ‘Any air is too 
good for a d—d Yankee,’ he pulled his 
revolver and shot him dead.”’ 

Wirz, it appears, took a great delight in 
seeing Yankee soldiers shot. Before his 
arrival prisoners were allowed to go to the 
sides of the stockade and converse with 
visitors. He would not stand for this, so 
he had a so-called dead-line built—a line 
of posts three feet high and some distance 
from the stockades, beyond which no 
prisoner was allowed to go under pain of 
instantaneous death. The guards were 
ordered to ‘shoot without warning.’’ One 
trustworthy investigator described the 
whole business thus: 

It was not necessary to call forth the murderous 

bullet that the entire person should be exposed or 

beyond the assigned limits. The protrusion of an 
arm to dip up water from some spot more un- 
defiled than another, the reaching under to snatch 

a worthless rag which a breeze had borne beyond 

the reach of its proprietor, or the half-exposed 

body of a prisoner whom a struggle with his 
mates had forced out of the prescribed limits, 
were enough to secure the shot of the sentinel and 
the death of the aggressor. With grim cunning he 
[Wirz] had so placed the oe that a portion of 
it crossed or intruded upon the little stream which 
entered from one side and furnished water for the 
prisoners. And this point was where the water 
was deeper and purer than at any other point of 
its course, and necessarily more inviting to the 
thirsty palates that hankered for it. To reach this 


water the dead-line had to be intruded on—to do 
this was death. 


IV 


Two other Confederate bastiles where, 
according to the leading Northern news- 
papers of the time, Union prisoners were 
tortured to death were Libby Prison and 
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Belle Isle Prison, both in Richmond. The 
most thorough and impartial investigation 
of these dens was made by the Committee 
of Inquiry of the United States Sanitary 
Commission in 1864. It was composed of 
six gentlemen of the highest standing: the 
president of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, of New York; a professor of 
obstetrics at the Jefferson Medical College; 
an ex-dean of the medical department of 
the University of New York; a judge of 
the District Court of Philadelphia; a 
clergyman, and a ‘‘prominent citizen.”’ 
They carried on their research in a thor- 
oughly scientific manner. They went to 
Annapolis, Md., listened to the testimony 
of the paroled Union prisoners there, and 
then issued a statement that ‘‘the conclu- 
sion is unavoidable that these privations 
and sufferings have been designedly in- 
flicted by the military and other author- 
ities of the Rebel government, and cannot 
have been due to causes which such author- 
ities could not control.’’ The same opinion 
was handed down by the Committee of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States on the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War by Rebel Authorities. Here is a 
sample of the testimony presented before 
the committee of the Sanitary Commission; 
it was given by Licut.-Col. Charles Farns- 
worth, of the First Connecticut Cavalry, 
and dealt with conditions at Belle Isle: 


The bodies of the dead were placed in the cellar 
of the prison, to which there was free access for 
animals from the street. I have known of bodies 
being partly devoured by dogs, hogs and rats 
during the night. Every morning the bodies were 
me in rude coffins and taken away for burial. 
Officers have marked the coffins thus taken away 
and have seen them returned for other bodies. 


Here, again, is the testimony of Dr. B. 
A. Vanderkieft, a surgeon of Volunteers in 
charge of the Army General Hospital, 
Division No. 1, at Annapolis, and a trained 
scientist: 

From my experiences of fifteen years of constant 

medical and military service in Northern Europe, 

the East Indies and the Mediterranean, as well as 
in our own Army since September 1861, I affirm 


that the treatment to which our men have been 
subjected while prisoners of war in the hands of 
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the enemy is against all rules of civilized war, 
and that I would prefer to fall into the hands of 
the Chinese of Borneo, called Anack Baba, who 
murder their prisoners, than to fall into the hands 
of the Rebels, where the lives and comforts of 
prisoners of war are a matter of such cruel jp. 
difference, to say the least. 


The committee of the United State 
Sanitary Commission, diligent as it was 
in gathering testimony, could not, naty 
rally, get it all. One of the witnesses 
did not get hold of was the Rev. E. W. 
Hutter, pastor of St. Matthew's Lutheray 
Church, of Philadelphia. He obtained his 
information in the same scientific way in 
which Dr. Vanderkieft got his. On De 
cember 1, 1863 he offered this testimony 
about conditions at Belle Isle: 


The water they [the prisoners] are compelled to 
drink is in close proximity to the sinks, and is 
necessarily polluted and poisoned. This the 
prisoners are compelled to drink, in the very sight 
of clear and wholesome water, which is running 
in perennial streams before their eyes. . . . From 
the gentler sex, ordinarily so noted for the finer 
and better sensibilities of human nature, not one 
of our prisoners has received as much as a cup of 
water—nothing but insults and reproaches. How 
strikingly this contrasts with the kindness lav- 
ished by the ladies of the North on the suffering 
Rebels whom the accident of war has thrown into 
our hands! . . . Slavery is a gigantic iniquity, such 
as has not been paralleled in the annals of crime 
since the crucifixion of Jesus. 


The Kev. George H. Hammer, chaplain 
of the Twelfth Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, and for a time a prisoner at Libby 
Prison, made the following report on the 
atrocities there. He must have been an eye 
witness; that he used his imagination is 
unthinkable. 


Col. Powell, of the Twelfth Regiment, Virginia 
Union Cavalry, was placed in a hospital. A few 
days after, one of the Richmond papers railed out 
against him in a most brutal manner, and sug: 
gested that he be executed. . . . He was placed ia 
one of the dungeons. . . . Here, with a ball in his 
back, he remained five weeks and a few days, part 
of the time without a blanket, rarely receiving 
any medical care, and sometimes his rations were 
withheld. While he was confined there the entry- 
way was frequently blocked up with dead bodies, 
remaining there for several days, and this — 
the heat of the Summer. This entry perfor 

another part, being the place where men and 
women were brought in to receive their lawful 
allowance of lashes at the hands of prison im 
spectors. . . . There was a free Negro, nearly 
white, who was captured while serving in out 
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Navy. He received 320 lashes. His loud cries and 


pleadin etrated every part of the building, 
as blow followed blow. He was then wrapped in 
a blanket, saturated with salt and water, and cast 
into one of the dungeons for a month or so. Such 


scenes and cries were frequent. 


Nor were Andersonville, Libby and 
Belle Isle Prisons the only places where 
such astounding atrocities were perpe- 
trated. According to the newspapers of the 
time, the Rebels did precisely the same 
things in all their smaller prisons, such as 
those at Knoxville, Tenn., Charleston, 
N.C., Millen, Ga., and Florence, S. C. At 
the prison at Millen, if the witnesses are to 
be believed, the unfortunate prisoners were 
forced to cat raw snakes and gopher meat. 
In the same place those guilty of minor 
offenses were dragged out to a neighboring 
cliff in mid-Winter and allowed to freeze to 
death. At the prison at Florence, S. C., a 
young Union man died in bed beside his 
father as the result of medical neglect and 
starvation. “‘Some of the prisoners,’’ con- 
tinued this eye-witness, “‘went to the 
officer of the guard and requested permis- 
sion to bury the body, but this poor boon 
was refused. Then they asked that the 
father might see him buried. This he also 
denied. . . . He [the father] spread the 
remnant of his handkerchief lovingly over 
the face of his dead son, folded the hands 
tenderly, and, with a heart bursting with 
grief, turned and left him forever, not 
daring to cast a backward glance lest he 
should behold crue! hands ruthlessly strip- 
ping the body.” 

At the prison at Chancellorsville the 
field correspondent of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican said he saw how Union 
men were made to stand in the rain for 
hours upon hours with little more than a 
night-shirt for cover. He also saw how 
Union men, on entering the prison, were 
tobbed of all they possessed. He therefore 
felt justified in coming to this conclusion: 
“I have been among Italian brigands, 
Greek pirates and Bedouin Arabs, but for 
making a clean thing of the robbing busi- 
ness, commend me to the Confederate 
States of America, so styled. They descend 
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to the minutiz of the profession in a way 
that should be instructive to all novices 
in the art.’ Lieutenant Kenyon, of the 
Twenty-eighth Regiment, New York Vol- 
unteers, corroborated his story, and the 
Rev. Mr. Aughey, who was an eye-witness 
of the Battle of Leesburg, saw even more 
atrocious things. Here are his exact words: 


When the Federal troops retreated to the river . . . 
and had thrown down their arms calling for 
quarter, no mercy was shown them. Hundreds were 
bayoneted or forced into the river and drowned. 
The Rebels clubbed their guns and dashed out the 
brains of many while kneeling at their feet and 
imploring mercy. I saw one ruffian who boasted 
that he had bayoneted seven Yankee prisoners on 
that occasion. 


V 


The Confederates, of course, persistently 
denied the truth of all these atrocities. In 
the matter of Andersonville Prison they 
pointed out, with a mass of figures, that, 
because of crop conditions, very little food 
was to be got there, and that they did the 
best possible with what they had. The 
atrocities alleged to have been committed 
by Major Wirz they denied im toto, and 
challenged any one to offer conclusive 
proof that they were true. His execution 
they professed to regard as a monstrous 
travesty of justice. Finally, they pointed 
out that they had repeatedly requested the 
Union government to exchange Anderson- 
ville prisoners with them, but that their 
pleas were invariably refused. They further 
denied the alleged massacre at Fort Pillow, 
and produced evidence showing that the 
Union men under Major Bradford, who 
was in command of the fort, had com- 
mitted the worst outrages upon the un- 
armed men, women and children of the 
vicinity. They also presented documents 
proving that General Forrest attacked the 
fort only when the Unionists had refused 
to surrender peaceably, and that he did so 
in a manner sanctioned by the military 
code. They offered to prove, further, that 
all the wounded were treated expedi- 
tiously by the Confederate surgeons. 
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The Rebels did not stop at merely deny- 

ing the atrocities charged against them. 
They even had the brass to hurl them back 
at the Northerners. Nearly every one of 
their State Legislatures passed resolutions 
calling upon the Unionists not to forget 
that they were Christians when traversing 
the Confederate territory, and not to plun- 
der their property and shame their women. 
As for the treatinent of Confederate pris- 
oners in Union hands, their Kaiser, Jeff 
Davis, said that “‘the most revolting in- 
humanity has characterized the conduct 
of the United States toward prisoners held 
by them.’’ Evidently he did not keep in 
touch with the reports of the Committee of 
Inquiry of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. Robert Ould, the Confederate 
agent for the exchange of prisoners (a 
little exchange did go on during the middle 
of the war), had the cheek to say, “*You 
yourself see the living wrecks who come 
from Fort Delaware—men who went into 
the cruel keep hale and robust, men inured 
to almost any form of hardship and proof 
against everything except the regimen of 
that horrible prison. . . . Can nothing be 
done to stop the fearful mortality at Fort 
Delaware? Is it intended to fill our land 
with mourning by such means of subjuga- 
tion?’’ Strangely enough, Harper's Weekly 
did not publish this statement. 

Many of the Confederates, after the war, 
fled the country, and several hundred went 
to Brazil. Thus the Rev. Ballard S. Dunn, 
rector of St. Philip's Church in New Or- 
leans, described the blest forgetfulness 
which relieved the exile there: 





He forgets the numerous thefts, rapes, and mur- 
ders, committed by North American citizens, de- 
scended from the same stock, in his own native 
State. He forgets how many ladies of the South 
have been violated; and how many refined ladies 
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have been ep a and scourged, by ladies and 
gentlemen of color; protected by those who had 
the power to have prevented such outrages. He 
forgets those instances in which ladies have been 
tied before a slow fire, and their feet roasted, to 
make them disclose the hiding place of the little 
purse of gold, until the once lithe and happy crea- 
tures are now Club-footed and toeless. 


To cap it all a committee of the Cop. 
federate Congress, headed by Senator C.¢ 
Clay, of Alabama, had the impudence tp 
issue the following report. It was adopted 
by the Congress in the latter part of 186, 


Our invaders have been utterly regardless of every 
principle of lawful warfare, every precept of 
Christian religion, and every sentimeni of 
lightened humanity. They have not spared even 
the memorials of our dead or suffered their te 
mains to rest undisturbed. They have robbed 
many persons of relics of deceased parents, chil- 
dren or other relatives and friends . . . merely 
torture the souls of our citizens and satisfy their 
own mean and malevolent animosity. They have 
murdered peaceful and unoffending citizens, and 
have seized and taken many of them far from 
their families and homes and incarcerated them ia 
prisons of the United States. . . . They rushed 
regiments, battalions or companies into our vi 
lages and robbed, like banditti, both men and 
women. . . . Their soldiers have indulged their 
brutal passions upon women, sometimes in open 
day and public places, with impunity if not by 
license of their officers. They - not spared 
either age, sex, or calling. Even those unfortu- 
nates whom the mysterious providence of God has 
bereft of reason, or of the faculty of speech, or 
the senses of sight and hearing, have not escaped 
the demoniacal wrath of our enemies. 


All this, of course, was a batch of false | 


hoods. Only the atrocity charges made by 
the Unionists, it appeared, were true. As 
John Russell Bartlett, the eminent a 
thority on savage practises, put it: “Cw 
elty, brutality, ferocity and inhumanity 
are the natural offspring of slavery. It gives 
rise to and matures the demoniacal pas 
sions, and a civil war furnishes these hv 
man devils with the means of gratifying 
their propensities.” 
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leries of New York exhibited twelve 

bronze statues which were described in 
the accompanying catalogue as ‘‘models 
in competition for a monument to the 
Pioneer Woman, to be erected on the 
Cherokee Strip in Oklahoma by Mr. E. W. 
Marland."’ The event, needless to say, 
passed by without much controversy. The 
familiar spectacle of an American million- 
aire throwing away money on art was 
worth only a few lines in the news col- 
umns, and the critics of art, incapable of 
distinguishing a genuine zxsthetic idea 
from what appeared to be a simple-minded 
display of vanity on the part of an Okla- 
homa oil magnate, mumbled their per- 
functory notices and went to sleep. No 
one seemed to be affected by the unmis- 
takable conviction behind Mr. Marland's 
tustic eloquence. At a dinner given by him 
in honor of the guilty sculptors he extolled 
the Pioneer Woman in this style: 


I’ Marcu of last year the Reinhardt Gal- 


The blue-cyed Saxon maid and her dark-eyed 
Latin sister married their men and set out with 
them on their conquest of the West. Many a 
honeymoon was spent with no shelter save the 
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boughs of trees “neath the canopy of heaven; 
many a bridal couch was lighted only by the 
stars; many met their God with the blood-cur- 
dling yell of savages in their souls, or in the 
agonizing pains of unattended childbirth. ... 
We imagine the Puritan woman with her blue 
homespun dress and blue sunbonnet; we visualize 
the Mother of the South in her white apron and 
dainty white bonnet; but instead ef arms in their 
hands for protection, we always see them with 
children in their arms to protect. 


I confess that I was profoundly touched 
by Mr. Marland’s patriotic venture. Here 
at last was an idea pregnant with the high- 
est sculptural possibilities, an idea indige- 
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nous to the rich red soil of Ponca City, and 
susceptible of far nobler treatment than 
Donatello’s famous Padovinian memorial 
to a brutish condottiere. The pioneer woman 
I knew at first hand, and as a boy I had 
lived within a hundred miles of the 
Cherokee Strip. In August, 1893, President 
Cleveland announced that the lands ceded 
by the Cherokee tribes to the government 
—the last available public lands in the 
United States—would be thrown open to 
homesteaders on the sixteenth of the fol- 
lowing September. More than 100,000 
expectant wanderers swarmed the Okla- 
homa border—farmers, tradesmen, prosti- 
tutes, gamblers, sharpers and vagabonds 
of all sorts—and elaborate precautions 
were taken to prevent the operations of 
sooners. At noon on the appointed day, a 
blistering day, dry as a powder-house and 
black with dust after months of drought, 
a bugle sounded, then a succession of rifle 
shots, then wild challenging cries from 
the parched throats of a multitude of men, 
women, and children. On foot, on horse- 
back, and in covered wagons, the emi- 
grants raced into the coveted wilderness 
to claim the choicest quarter-sections, but 
most of them, to their sorrow, discovered 
that the most promising situations had 
already been preémpted by sooners. Thus 
the Cherokee Strip was opened, and in 
such fashion did the pioneer woman set 
out on her last conquest. 

I imagined a vast rise of ground sur- 
mounted by a huge figure in bronze—for 
bronze would be the only fitting material 
for the pioneer—a draped figure as moving 
as the Winged Victory, but rough and 
modern, something stern and sublime to 
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give permanence and reality to one of the 
most dramatic chapters in American his- 
tory. And what happened? 

Mr. Marland, a generous man both in 
mind and purse, owned to complete igno- 
rance of the fine arts, and instructed his 
representatives to solicit models from the 
leading American sculptors. A competi- 
tion, to be sure, has its drawbacks, but 
some of the finest monuments in the world 
have been commissioned in this manner, 
and he was playing no favorites. Further- 
more, unlike most millionaires, he was 
willing to pay the artist for his services, 
win or lose. But although invitations were 
issued to virtually every sculptor worthy 
of the name, only twelve responded, five 
of whom were foreigners. We need shed no 
tears over the loss of Borglum, Mac- 
Monnies, Manship, Taft and French, or 
over the ladies Hoffman, Hyatt, Whitney 
and Scudder, but the absence of Barnard, 
Epstein and Lachaise robbed the competi- 
tion of our three really distinguished 
sculptors. It is quite possible that Barnard, 
remembering the calumnious reception ac- 
corded his “‘Lincoln,’’ and Epstein, with 
similar memories of his ‘‘Christ’’ and his 
‘Rima,’ and Lachaise, with his years of 
ghosting for the fashionable Manship, 
were opposed to Mr. Marland's decision 
to leave the verdict to a popular vote. If 
so, they were fully justified in their posi- 
tion; the collection of models was exhib- 
ited in fourteen cities ranging from Boston 
to Denver; it was admired by three- 
quarters of a million people, and the 
majority of votes, according to reports 
just published, were cast for Bryant Baker, 
an English sculptor of unbelievable medi- 
ocrity, whose victorious model, far from 
being a symbol of the pioneer woman, is 
only a remarkable indication of the cor- 
ruption of popular taste in America. 

I have neither the space nor the patience 
to discuss all the competitors. The only 
comfort I can extract from Mr. Marland's 
experiment is that the winning statue is 
not the worst of the lot, for that infamous 
distinction rests upon the work of John 
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Gregory, the second choice of the 
popular jury. Most of the models, despite 
the various stylistic disguises, were dead 
specimens of pictorial impressionism, 
which, in plain language, means that th 
sculptors, instead of polishing their figures 
into the smooth, rounded tombstong 
popular a few years ago among the nep. 
classicists, followed Rodin's practice of 
breaking up the surfaces of forms into 
bumps and hollows in order to duplicate 
the photographic play of light and shade 
observed upon the living model. This 
method Rodin employed with genius, and 
by it he managed to give expression ig 
sculpture to passionate moods and intense 
muscular energy. But in the hands of Mr. 
Marland's retainers it becomes a crude and 
repellent sketchiness, a literal embodi- 
ment in bronze of the cheapness and weak- 
ness of popular magazine illustration. 

The exhibition was an assemblage of 
madonnas in sunbonnets, and one wa 
tempted to believe that the artists had 
shrewdly enforced the suggestion of the 
Sainted Mother and Child to capture the 
sympathies of the voting masses. With the 
exception of Mahonri Young, a native of 
Salt Lake City, none of the contestants 
displayed the slightest knowledge of or 
interest in pioneer types. James Earle 
Fraser's madonna, in profile, bore a close 
resemblance to John Barrymore, and Arthur 
Lee's study, the simplest and best piece of 
modelling in the collection, was obviously 
derived from the archaic Greeks. Mr. 
Baker's masterpiece might well have been 
a portrait of Marion Davies in the réle ofa 
pretty Puritan mother leading by the hand 
an open-mouthed Eton schoolboy, pr 
sumably her son. 


II 


At the present moment there is no cer 
tral tendency in American sculpture. We 
have wart-memorials, portraits, boudoif 
delicacies, garden ornaments and a hetero 
geneous mass of useless studio pieces. It 
all these departments I find great activity, 
but it is a purposeless, anamic activity, 
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resulting from too much style and too 
little conviction. The French influence is 
still predominant, not only upon the hun- 
dreds of academicians, young and old, but 
also upon the small group of modernists 
whose interest in mnon-representational 
sculpture and the carvings of the primi- 
tives has been largely inspired by the 
reversions of Parisian radicals. 

The most popular type of sculpture is, 
of course, the monument—there is some- 
thing grand and ostentatious and costly 
in an elaborate memorial that appeals to 
the imaginations of all peoples—, and in 
this particular ficld America’s contribu- 
tions, if not better, at least are not worse 
than those of France, England, or modern 
Italy. Twenty years ago Saint-Gaudens, a 
brilliant craftsman, collaborating with 
Stanford White, designed a number of 
memorials in which native sculpture for 
the first time was conceived as an archi- 
tectural unit. But the example set by those 
two artists has been overridden and de- 
stroyed by such men as Daniel Chester 
French, a prolific hack, who, in his hun- 
dreds of commissions, has attempted to 
inject vague, half-felt poetic ideas into 
matble; Frederick MacMonnies, whose 
conception of sculpture is a Falguiére nude 
embosomed in a tangle of wreaths and 
flowers, and Gutzon Borglum, politician, 
engineer and writer, but not an artist. 
Only Mr. Borglum could have talked the 
good people of Corpus Christi, Texas, into 
voting funds for his proposed statue of 
Christ, a colossal image to be erected a 
mile from shore, ‘‘so that,’’ in the sculp- 
tors words, ‘‘He. would seem to be walk- 
ing upon the waters, His hand upraised, 
quieting the storm."’ 

Of the older sculptors, one man stands 
out as an example, if not of supreme 
achievement, then at least of astonishing 
fortitude and noble constancy of purpose. 
Possessed of an immense physical strength 
which has enabled him to do the bulk of 
his carving with his own hands, and of a 
healthy idealism combined with unflag- 
ging will-power, he has literally forced 
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himself into recognition, and is living 
proof of the fact that an artist with some- 
thing to say can get a hearing in spite of 
the Borglums and Frenches, and the snob- 
bery which awards imposing commissions 
to Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, whose 
sculptures impress one as trivial figurines 
enlarged many times by expert assistants. 
But for a curious dualism, a definitely 
realistic gift at war with an insuppressible 
ambition to rival the abstract conceptions 
of Michael Angelo, George Grey Barnard 
might have been the greatest sculptor of 
the last hundred years. Much of his work 
is metaphysical and disappointing; his 
attempts at group composition are hardly 
more successful than those of Rodin, but 
in several of his single figures he has come 
closer to heroic sculpture than any other 
American. 


ITI 


Among the modernists, Jacob Epstein 
and Gaston Lachaise are predominant. In 
recent years Epstein has been living in 
London, where not all the good studios 
have been seized by dilettantes and high- 
priced illustrators, and where he has 
become a celebrity. His first work was a 
sensational mixture of primitive styles bor- 
rowed from the Aztecs, Egyptians, and 
Chinese, and culminating in a giant piece 
of grotesque geometry called ‘*Venus,"’ a 
statue which created such a storm that 
it was purchased by the late John Quinn 
for £1000. Last year, this forgotten 
‘“Venus’’ was knocked down for $150 at a 
New York auction. Epstein is no longer 
concerned with pure form. His art is any- 
thing but pure, and he is indifferent to the 
arbitrary limitations imposed upon sculp- 
ture by his critics. His modelling is rough 
and full of distortions; his portraits border 
upon caricature; but his heads, one and 
all, have incomparable vitality—and that, 
I think, is what he now regards as the 
most essential quality of art. 

Lachaise was born in Paris, but he has 
lived in America for twenty-five years and 
is a naturalized citizen. He is diffident, 
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introspective, and above the spectacular 
tricks of the publicity-seeking modernists. 
Hence the neglect that has surrounded 
him, and his inability to obtain monu- 
mental commissions. For economic reasons 
Lachaise has had to confine himself to 
smaller things, to reliefs, portrait heads 
and models for commissions which were 
awarded to him and subsequently with- 
drawn, but in his occasional full-length 
figures he has demonstrated, besides the 
subtle constructive carving that character- 
izes all his efforts, an architectural sense of 
a very high order. 

If Mr. Marland had rejected all the 
models of the Pioneer Woman and had 
entrusted the job to Barnard, Epstein or 
Lachaise, he would have been assured of a 
monument which would have been not 
only a credit to himself and an honor to 
his chosen subject, but a notable addition 
to American sculpture. As it is, he has 
only made possible another municipal eye- 
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sore, and will be remembered by the eq 
that lives after him like those patriots why 
have financed the seventy-five war-memp 
rials unveiled in America within the hg 
two years. 

The trouble with sculpture today is thy 
it is completely divorced from architectug 
Our hewers and modellers are studi 
mechanics analogous to the makers ¢ 
easel-pictures, and our architects are eng; 
neers and brokers. In past periods, wha 
sculpture was an important item in th 
social life of man, it was conceived archi 
tecturally, either as an integral part of; 
building or as a public memorial; 
Twentieth Century America, the periodd 
the skyscraper and of constructive ente. 
prises without parallel in history, iti 
conceived without reference to a bath 
ground. 

It is an art without function, and thes 
fore, except in a few isolated cases, nota 
art at all. 
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A Programme for Censorship.—Since all the 
railing at censorship, whether on the part 
of intelligent men or the gaseous gentry, 
doesn’t seem to have accomplished any- 
thing, it may be a good idea to look at 
the situation as it still stands and to at- 
tempt a suggestion that may, perhaps, have 
abit of practicability to it. One thing, at 
the outset, appears to be certain, and that 
is that we are as bound to have censorship 
in one form or another as we are to have 
Socialists and fleas, that we may as well 
face the fact and, facing it, see what we 
can best do about it. Censorship, whether 
external or self-imposed, has been in evi- 
dence since the grandson of the first Yahoo 
momentarily left off pulling his squaw 
around by the hair in order to hew the 
picture of a bird in the hillside rock, and 
it will doubtless persist until the earth dis- 
integrates into its original constituent 
chemicals. If an Anthony Comstock ob- 
jected to the anatomical indelicacy of the 
“September Morn’’ chromo, the Greeks 
objected no less to a certain biological re- 
alism in sculpture and, by force of their 
neo-puritanical opinion, brought their 
greatest sculptors so to figleaf or to astringe 
the physiological emblem of Siva as to 
cause a gaping perplexity among hordes 
of future Cook's tourists. 

Censorship is found to have been and to 
be not peculiar to a certain time and a cer- 
tain people; in this way or in that it has 
exercised itself to its own odd end the 
world over century upon century. An out- 
line of the history of censorship by one of 
our Wellses, Van Loons, Durants or some 
other such chauffeur of data would bring 
considerable embarrassment to all the 
Greenwich Village rebels who currently 
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single out the Sumners and Fords of the 
Republic for their especial catcalls and de- 
risions, for the world has never been with- 
out its Summers and Fords and its Com- 
stocks and the fact remains that neither 
ridicule nor the courts of law have effect- 
ively succeeded in ridding the scene of them 
and of their opprobrious shenanigans. At 
one time they have taken one shape, at 
another time some other, but they and the 
doctrines they stand for have none the less 
been unmistakably in evidence. Censorship 
drove Aischylus from Athens to spend his 
last remaining days in Sicily. It was cen- 
sorship, after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Europe in the Middle Ages, 
that caused the setting aside of Greek and 
Roman plays, partly—I quote Schlegel— 
because the moralists observed them to 
have ‘‘reference to heathen ideas and partly 
because they had degenerated into the most 
shameless immorality.’’ Philosophy and 
politics, suffering the stings of censorship, 
have seen the undoing of Socrates, ‘‘the 
corrupter of youth,’’ the excommunication 
of Spinoza, the imprisonment of Voltaire, 
‘the poisoner of youth,”’ and the kicking 
of a Scott Nearing out of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Literature, goosed by 
censorship, has witnessed the squirmings 
and jumpings of Swifts and Zolas, Byrons 
and Whitmans, Smolletts and Balzacs. 
Music, horned into by censorship, has seen 
its waltz time banned by the Methodist 
Church and its Wagnerian treasures barred 
for several years from American opera 
houses. Sculpture has been censored from 
the American chautauquas and from Amer- 
ican public squares and drinking foun- 
tains, terpsichore in one of its phases has 
been censored off the stages of France, and 
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everything from ‘‘Androcles and the Lion’’ 
to ‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’’ has been 
censored in whole or in part from British 
platforms and book-stalls. 

Censorship, we find, is as deeply rooted 
in human social pathology and as deplor- 
ably unavoidable as endoenteritis. If the 
America of the moment is caught in its 
grip, so, too, are the England and the Ger- 
many, the Italy and the Russia and the 
France. If Ellis and Bourdet are attacked 
by the current mudlarks in America, Ellis 
and Bourdet suffer much the same attack 
in England. If Cabell is attacked here, Mar- 
guéritte is attacked in France. If Schnitzler 
is on occasion banned here, so also is he 
banned in Austria and Germany. If it is 
forbidden to play the Black Bottom in cer- 
tain American locales, so is it also forbid- 
den in Italy. If Emma Goldman's views 
are offensive to the United States and she 
is because of them barred out of the 
country, we may speculate as to how 
many gala cocktail parties Mr. J. P. 
Morgan would be tendered were he to visit 
Russia. 

But I wander from the point. Leaving 
censorship in its general aspects to the care 
of other professors, I bring myself back to 
a consideration of it as it has to do in 
America with the arts alone. Granting that 
we cannot get rid of the nuisance alto- 
gether, what, then, is the most workable 
scheme that we can evoke to handle it, at 
least in a measure,—a scheme that may pos- 
sibly be satisfactory to both sides? Since 
arguments pro and con have got us no- 
where—and by us I mean the smutsers on 
the one hand and the liberals on the other 
—since the nose-fingerings on both sides 
have accomplished nothing but hard feel- 
ings and some snappy mots, I propose a 
way out of the impasse by suggesting a 
slight and very simple alteration in the 
present statute. As the law now reads, it 
is one-sided and unfair; the artists get the 
dirty end of the stick. They are condemned 
not after the commission of a misdemeanor 
or crime, but defore it, and, what is more, 
for a misdemeanor or crime purely hypo- 
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thetical. To condemn a man for corrupg) 
morals without actual proof that the mop. 
als of a single person have been corrupts 
is to sentence a man for arson because fy 
is Caught carrying a match. Yet that ise 
actly the situation that confronts the |i. 
térateur in America at this moment. Hej 
prosecuted on and convicted of the 

of inciting lewd and lascivious thoughts 
in purely theoretical crania and of corrupe 
ing the morals of purely imaginary young 
folk. If he were to be haled into court fy 
having written a book on safe-cracki 
and were thereupon to be sentenced tp 
Danemora as the potential accomplice of 
the next yegg to crack a safe, the pictur 
would not be more ridiculous. As with al 
other criminals, the littérateur should 
properly tried and convicted upon the evi 
dence and the evidence alone. Today, he 
is tried and convicted by gratis dictum. 
“‘Jurgen"’ has actually filled someones 
head with dirty thoughts and impaired 
someone's morals, let us have the witness 
in the box and let him swear on the Bible 
to his ruin. Then let Cabell be put is 
stripes and lodged on the stone-pile if need 
be. If Mr. Justice Ford's daughter has been 
contaminated by reading Dreiser or amy 
other such literary devil, let her papa put 
her on the stand and let's all have a look, 
and then, if we blush, let Theodore be put 
on the first New York Central express 0 
Ossining. 

Deponent, being an aged and hence rep 
utable bachelor, not knowing, he cannot 
say whether girls are or are not ruined by 
teading a book, but if they are let us hare 
them testify openly to the sad fact and thea 
let the law deal with the guilty gent. If 
play corrupts the public morals, let us have 
some fair, open testimony on the poift- 
a single high-school girl, if she be mode 
ately comely, will do. Let us have at leat 
one plain fact. It is unfair to prosecute & 
convict a man for theoretical malfeasant. 
He at least has a right to be convicted ot 
circumstantial evidence, and even suchevt 
dence is presently not offered against tht 
artist. If he is a corrupter of decency 
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has a tight to see and to hear his victim. 
Arbitrarily to assert, as the ordinance now 
asserts, that he is guilty of a criminal act 
jn vacuo is like sending to the electric chair 

man with murder in his heart. The 
hope of an intelligent and decent peace be- 
tween the moralist and artist camps lies 
in the just and honorable recasting of a 
tly unjust, unfounded and highly 


equivocal statute. 


The American and the Ladies —The usual 
number of literary gentlemen are to be 
noted once again this year performing in 
the public prints the now familiar show 
of waxing lugubriously sardonic over the 
American's attitude toward his women 
folk. The theme is a favorite one, not only 
on the part of American writers, generally 
still wet behind the emotional ears, but 
also on the part of foreign literary gents 
and lecturers who come over here on two 
or three weeks’ trips by way of getting 
away for a spell from wives who make life 
miserable for them at home. 

It is the customary lament of these pro- 
fessors, chiefly the American wing, that 
the American does not know how to handle 
women and that, as a consequence, he is 
the most browbeaten goat in Christendom. 
The American male, it appears, insists upon 
putting women on a pedestal and view- 
ing them with an extravagant sentimen- 
tality, all of which brings the women in 
due course to make a slave and a fool of 
him. He is forced, by his own dunderhead- 
edness, to wear himself to a shadow mak- 
ing enough money to supply their needs; 
he is reduced from the position of master 
in his own house to that of lackey; he 
brings upon himself humiliation and gray 
hair and Charley-horse. The foreign writ- 
ing and lecturing gentry look no less 
sweetly upon him. In the European coun- 
tries, they tell us, no such nonsense is tol- 
erated. There, men are men. If a wife asks 
for a new hat, she gets a sock in the jaw. 
Ifa fair one makes sheep’s-eyes at a fellow 
and then, a little later in the evening, tells 
him that she must go straight home to 
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mother, the outraged fellow simply grabs 
her by the neck—and that’s that. 

It is a point perhaps worth noting that 
almost all the American males who thus 
deplore the theoretically existing state 
of affairs and adopt a he attitude in its 
face are found upon investigation to be 
of a lovely, if unconscious, piece with the 
very suckers they describe. They are either 
impassionable young men who have been 
automatically hornswoggled into early 
matrimonial henpeckery or older fellows 
idiotically intent upon gaining back a 
little self-esteem after disasters by postur- 
ing a sapient yet all too transparent bra- 
vado. Nor do we find the visiting gentry 
much different. That one amongst the 
latter who has been loudest in his wheezes 
at the American male’s expense was a 
thrice-married man who went through an 
infinitude of sentimental troubles with and 
at the hands of the girls, and another, 
whose identity is as quickly recognizable 
and who has affected a pervading cave-man 
philosophy, has since ended up in the net 
of a cutie who, according to report, is 
driving the poor boob crazy. 

The truth of the matter is probably that 
the American male is not much different 
in his attitude toward the fair sex from 
the males of any other of the so-to-speak 
more civilized countries. Men, after all, 
when it comes to women, are pretty much 
damned fools wherever you find them. 
When the critics discharge their wisdom, 
they fall into the error of accepting as sym- 
bols of the male attitudes in other coun- 
tries the attitudes not of the generality of 
the males in those countries but of the 
boulevardiers, or, at all events, isolated 
specimens. They put their faith in such 
dubious articles of the international credo 
as: (4), that a German always makes his 
wife walk behind him and carry all the 
heavy bundles of liverwurst; (4), that a 
Frenchman always keeps his wife in her 
place by having a swell-looking mistress 
on the side; (c), that an Englishman pays 
more attention to his horses and his pipe 
than to his spouse; (d), that a Pole and a 
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Bohemian always make their women folk 
do all the farming; and so on. They delude 
themselves into imagining that the aver- 
age Englishman, German or Frenchman 
is not just as big a come-on with his 
women, whether he is married to them or 
not, as the American. They seem to be com- 
pletely unaware of the fact that if senti- 
mentality as to women is a mark of the 
American, it is equally a mark of his over- 
seas brother, even though the latter's be 
at times dressed in different colors. 

The steadily increasing divorce rate in- 
spired by male rebellion in America is 
surely no sign of an increasing sentimen- 
tality on the part of the native trouser. 
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The number of men who murder the 
wives or refractory sweet ones is 
yearly, if we may put any trust in the daily 
newspapers. The California statute whid 
allows alimony to husbands is Certainly no 
symptom of American masculine sent). 
mentality, nor is the Kentucky statup 
which allows a man a divorce if the girl he 
marries so much as develops a nasty tem. 
per. In what country under the sun is, 
poet freely permitted by law, as in the Em 
pire State of New York, U. S. A., to bex 
up his wife, without fear of divorce pro 
ceedings, if she puts four lumps of sugari 
his coffee when she knows that he take 
five? 
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The New Blah 


Contrary to the layman's opinion, it is 
the impulse and yearning of criticism, even 


fish up out of the shallow waters at its feet 
an occasional whale, that it may lay 
unction to its virtuosity at angling and 
perhaps subsequently have its picture 
taken, for the impression of all and sundry, 
alongside the catch. The average critic 
each night before going to sleep prays that 
he may some day, by his superior nose for 
discernment, smell out a genius either still 
undetected or unappreciated by his fellow 
critics and so have something to strut and 
brag about. A commendable yen, surely. 
But it is the misfortune of most critics that 
this meritorious yen, like too much equally 
meritorious grog, often goes to their heads 
and induces in them a considerable un- 
steadiness. The wish to discover geniuses 
becomes a fixation; the fixation in turn 
gradually becomes a mania; the mania in 
turn dilates the globus oculi; and there 
follows a promiscuous mistaking of sar- 
dines for monsters of the deep. 

In many critics, this passion to pull up 
big fish has a patriotic touch about it, in- 
distinguishable, on another plane, from 
carrying along a little American flag on a 
visit to Napoleon's tomb or ordering a 
Bronx cocktail at the Pschorrbrau. A 
national pride, perhaps even an unconscious 
racial perkiness over some such dazzling 
chapter in the Republic’s history as dying 
for democracy in Nicaragua, insinuates 
itself into the critic’s «sthetic armamen- 
tarium and causes him to dream of the day 
when Euterpe, Melpomene, Calliope and 
the other Muses may resemble just so 
many girls on Riverside Drive or Chestnut 
street. The phenomenon is not peculiar to 
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American critics, however. Wherever you 
find critics, there will you observe it. In 
England, we are thus currently entertained 
by the spectacle of certain critics telling 
St. John Ervine and a few other such cool 
bunkum-busters that they don’t know 
what they are talking about and trying to 
elevate Britannia into a first-rate position 
by hymning second-rate performances in 
the arts. In Germany, von Unruhs and 
Neumanns are being cheered indiscrimi- 
nately along with the Hauptmanns and 
Thomas Manns; in France, a whole herd of 
Vildracs and neo-Apollinaires are heralded 
as so many Second Comings; and in Italy, 
if one is to put any faith in the critical 
evaluations, a new d’Annunzio, with a 
luxurious crop of hair to boot, is born 
monthly. 

In our own fair and enviable land, how- 
ever, there is no cause for complaint. 
Great geniuses are being discovered over- 
night today with the same assiduity that 
they were being discovered twenty-five 
and thirty years ago and that they have 
been discovered in the intervening space of 
time. There are so many whales in the sea, 
apparently, that there is hardly enough 
room left for Willard Mack and Sammie 
Shipman to go in wading. Reading the 
daily newspapers and a number of the 
periodicals, one is dumfounded by the 
ostensible plethora of staggering talents. 
Greece in its heyday becomes in compari- 
son something like Ligonier, Indiana. We 
hear of poets to make Shelley and Swin- 
burne look like Greenwich Village débu- 
tants, novelists beside whom our Dreisers 
and Cabells and Lewises are mere abece- 
darians, and dramatists beside whom 
Eugene O'Neill, who the critics evidently 
believe has been boosted long enough, 
seems not all that he at one time seemed. 
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It is, as I have hinted, no original antic. 
Confining these remarks to the drama 
alone, we readily remember the first 
strains of the Sousa March criticism which 
greeted Bronson Howard and James A. 
Herne as rivals of the Europeans and 
which, gathering volume, went on to 
toot the glory and eminence of a rabble of 
third and fourth-raters including Fitch, 
Klein, Thomas, Belasco, Broadhurst, 
Sheldon and even the pious Kennedy. With 
years of practice, the brass band boys have 
gained a lung-power that presently begins 
to out-puff even the wind of their critical 
forebears. Any American playwright who 
exhibits faint symptoms of what is known 
in the theatre as intelligence, which is to 
say a sum of wisdom and sagacity amount- 
ing in the world outside the theatre to 
the cerebral quotient of a bright lad of 
eighteen, is serenaded as a prodigy and 
very soon thereafter as an international 
genius. Any local playmaker who can 
write even half as well as the second level 
of native novelists is praised unreservedly 
as a great artist, and any one of enough 
sophistication to let his Magdas and Paula 
Tanquerays smile at least once during the 
evening as a super-Continentai and a slick 
dramatic philosopher. 

That the American drama has made 
big strides in the last ten or fifteen years 
surely no one will deny. That is not the 
point. The point is that many of our com- 
mentators have become so excited over the 
strides that they have lost all sense of 
judgment and values and, like youngsters 
at a Circus parade, so deliriously throw 
their hats into the air during the passing 
of the bespangled goats and asses that they 
have no strength left when the elephants 
go by. Among the playwrights who are 
presently being anointed as men of rare 
talent we find any number who are little 
more than Kleins and Thomases in 1928 
clothes. Of genuine profundity and skill 
they have no more than, and sometimes 
not even so much as, the third-rate Ameri- 
cans who preceded them; it is simply their 
trick of rewriting the old plays through 





the eyes of the modern gin phil 
that deceives their admirers and Causes th 
latter to estimate them in terms of th 
calendar rather than as dramatic artist 
Your average present-day so-called sophis. 
ticated critic is beguiled by a play in th 
degree that its theme pleases him; to jg 
quality as sound dramatic writing he 
more or less blindly indifferent. And it js 
thus that a second-rate play that assur 
him that adultery, say, is to be taken mo 
more seriously than bean-bag will always 
get a more laudatory notice from him tha 
a first-rate play that happens to take a 
opposite point of view. 

As examples of playwrights who a 
currently being eulogized out of all pro 
portion to their actual worth we have such 
as the Messrs. George Kelly, Philip Bamy, 
Paul Green and Sidney Howard. Whik 
freely admitting that these men now and 
then show signs of merit, any critic with 
an ounce of discrimination must experiene 
considerable difficulty detecting in any of 
their plays that which would entitle them 
to the position which is being carelessly 
accorded them. Kelly, the best of the lot, 
has written just one fairly good play, 
“Craig's Wife,"’ and even this one fairly 
good play showed immaturities, among 
them a tendency toward generalization 
from the specific and particularized, that 
clearly betrayed the amateur. In “Th 
Show-Off"" he achieved one amusing 
character and then took much of the edge 
off it by inserting it into a banal Owe 
Davis script; in “The Torch-Bearers” he 
simply expanded an entertaining vaude 
ville sketch of his into a steadily less and 
less entertaining three-act play; and in his 
most recent ‘‘Behoid, the Bridegroom” he 
plainly—even disastrously—proves that 
true profundity of character is still pretty 
far beyond his reach. Paul Green, thus fat 
and for all his obvious sincerity, has 
dicated himself to be merely a weak little 
trailer after O'Neill. His work exhibits 
periodic virtues in detail, but not a singk 
play that he has manufactured has go 
anywhere near its original plan. The ai 
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bition is there, but the skill to realize it 
is still in abeyance. Howard, as I have 

inted out several times in the past, 
relies for effect upon the cut-and-dried 
device of taking a familiar theatrical theme 
and arbitrarily standing it on its head. 
His plays are at bottom the plays of 
twenty-five years ago with their coats 
turned inside out. As for Barry, I can find 
even less in his work to warrant the pre- 
vailing estimate of him than I can find in 
the case of any of the others named. ‘‘You 
and I," “‘In A Garden,”’ ‘“The Youngest,”’ 
“White Wings’ and “‘John’’ are all neg- 
ligible efforts, and his latest, ‘‘Paris 
Bound,”’ while a pleasant comedy, is still 
several notches not only below earlier 
American comedy writing but even more 
notches below certain other American 
comedy writing being done in his time. 
But once the reviewers have fastened upon 
their idols they stick to them like leeches; 
once they have made up their minds that 
this or that playwright is a big boy they 
stick to their decision until Hell freezes; 
and so the trumpets go on blowing after 
everyone else has rolled over and snored 
himself to sleep. 

While I trust it need not be pointed out 
that none of these Beckmessers, even, I 
daresay, in their greasers’ estimation, has 
ever done anything to allow him elbow- 
room in the same atelier with O'Neill, it 
may be pointed out, if only by way of 
showing up the fatuity of their encomiasts, 
that the best of the efforts of any one of 
them is distinctly inferior to what has 
been negotiated by presumably lesser 
American contemporaries. Kelly has never 
written a play one-half so sound as Ander- 
son's and Stallings’ ‘What Price Glory?” 
Barry has not written anything so good as 
Gribble’s ‘March Hares,’’ or Lawrence's 
“A Distant Drum,” or Anderson's ‘‘Satur- 
day's Children.’ Howard hasn't come any- 
where near a play of the quality of Patrick 
Kearney’s ‘A Man's Man”’ or Rita Well- 
man's “The Gentile Wife.'’ And Green 

mever got Negroes onto paper so 
shrewdly as Ernest Howard Culbertson 
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did in ‘“‘Goat Alley.’’ What is more, 
neither Kelly nor Howard, Green nor 
Barry has so far done a single thing to 
compare in the way of honest quality with 
Zoé Akins’ “‘A Texas Nightingale,’’ or 
George Kaufman's and Edna Ferber’s 
‘The Royal Family,’’ or Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “‘Clarence,’’ or Vincent Lawrence's 
‘‘Two Married Men,"’ or Frank Craven's 
“The First Year,"’ or S. N. Behrman’s 
‘The Second Man,"’ or Arthur Richman’s 
*‘Ambush,”’ or Maurine Watkins’ ‘‘Chi- 
cago."’ But the new blah is in the air; 
certain playwrights must be singled out 
regardless to go into the Hall of Fame; 
give us geniuses or give us death! The 
Bronson Howards and Hernes and Au- 
gustus Thomases and Belascos are no 
more; new prodigies must be found to take 
their places and keep the flag flying on the 
seas. Enter, accordingly, the designated 
dramatic barbershop quartette. 


II 


SeleAions in Bass and Tenor 


Kelly with “‘Behold, the Bridegroom’’ and 
Barry with ‘‘Paris Bound’’ and ‘‘Cock 
Robin’’ are the members of the illustrious 
Sangverein most recently to exhibit their 
gifts on the New York stage. Kelly has 
donned Papa Ibsen’s whiskers and Papa 
Porto-Riche’s pantaloons for his appear- 
ance, but, despite the rich and impressive 
disguise, remains unmistakably Kelly. Be- 
lieving that it is the mark of a serious 
dramatist to be ultra-damned serious at all 
costs, he has taken a theme that calls for 
a profound ironic humor and by the simple 
expedient of being oblivious to the ironic 
humor has imagined, ostrich-like, that he 
has captured a doubled profundity. His 
central character is a young woman who 
has so dissipated her resources, both 
spiritual and sexual, that when, as the 
playwright expresses it, the bridegroom 
comes she finds she is not ready for him. 
This, as the playwright does not express 
it, so gets her goat that she is seized with 


the heebee-jecbies and kicks the bucket 
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with a broken heart. It is a playwright’s 
privilege to take any thesis that he cares 
to, so I may not quarrel with this par- 
ticular writer for taking one that strikes 
me personally as being more than a little 
exaggerated, untrue and even ridiculous. 
But it is not a playwright’s privilege to 
take such a thesis and make it even more 
ridiculous than it is by clumsy preparation 
and craftsmanship. Kelly never for a 
moment, after his play passes its earliest 
stages, makes his character even tran- 
siently plausible; she is always an emo- 
tional actress smeared up with grease- 
paint playing a stock company version of 
life; she is never authentic, real. Her 
tragedy gets under way and under full 
steam exactly a minute or two after she 
first lays casual eyes upon her nonesuch 
male, and that eminently desirable and 
devastating male, as Kelly has composed 
him, is seen and felt by the audience—to 
the latter's pardonable dismay—to have 
only a Josephian physical chastity to 
recommend him to the lady. In every other 
way he is a prosaic dolt, in speech and act, 
in mind and emotionally. The effect, 
therefore, of the young woman's psychical 
disturbances is much as if Desdemona were 
to go into a mortal decline over Othello's 
servant or Ophelia to die of a broken 
heart over the first grave-digger. Did 
Kelly mean to present the man as a symbol 
there would be something to be said for 
him, though surely not by me, but he 
plainly means him to be nothing of the 
kind. He presents his man and his woman 
as actual persons, and he presents them in 
terms of naive realism. 

There is, truth to tell, something 
comical in the way that the playwright 
strikes his attitudes of profundity. ‘There 
are more things in a woman's heart,’’ he 
announces solemnly, with the air of a 
scientist discovering a good new speak- 
easy, ‘“‘than you will find in materia 
medica.’ Toward this erudite cogitation, 
somewhat reminiscent of Madame Glyn 
in her prime, our sage works his brow- 
wrinkled way with divers psychological 
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schnitzels alas more suggestive of late 
Nineteenth Century best-sellers than gf 
Twentieth Century processes of manne 
thought and act. Certain episodes he 
handles dexterously, but the episodes thy 
he thus handles best are found upon gp. 
flection to be the purely theatrical ong 
and not those that seek to plumb th 
depths of character and human dram 
Kelly hasn't a cheap mind—far from it~ 
but it is his misfortune that the theme hk 
has selected on this occasion is too expen 
sive for it. 

Barry's “Cock Robin,’’ written in col. 
laboration with Elmer Rice, may 
dismissed as a mere stab at the box-ofic 
with mystery balderdash. It should no 
be held against him nor be considered ig 
any estimate of his work; he probably 
desired money and he has as much right» 
go out and get it if he can as any othe 
man. ‘‘Paris Bound,’’ however, is a mor 
honest effort and may fairly be placa 
under the microscope. What we have here 
is a comfortable little comedy that th 
critics kneeling before the Barry shrine 
have decided is one of the true comedy 
masterpieces of American dramatic writ 
ing. What it actually is, as any heathea 
can see with his eyes closed, is an agree 
able second-rate divertissement, given 
many finishing, deceptive touches by 
Arthur Hopkins’ direction, of the som 
that such immeasurably superior comedy 
writers as W. S. Maugham, Frederic 
Lonsdale and half a dozen Frenchmen ca 
turn out with one of their hands tied 
behind their backs. It has a mediocre fit 
act, a fair second act, and a good third 
act, though how much credit is dw 
Hopkins rather than the author for the 
impression that this third act makes, not 
having read the script I cannot depox. 
Here, once again, unless I am in error, i 
a comedy that fetches forth the reviewers 
ecstasies not so much for what it is as for 
what it says. It is the playwright’s poiat 
of view rather than his play that impress 
them. Like Sidney Howard making nos 
at the Edward Sheldon and Winehel 
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Smith drama, Barry makes a nose at the 
comedy of twenty years ago, and the boys 
mistake the nose for a philosophical mind. 
Into his play itself they do not look 
for sound values; they are content to find 
yalue in its premiss alone. But first-rate 
comedies, alas, depend upon something 
more than rational and piquant premisses, 
and “Paris Bound,"’ while it provides a 
moderately amusing theatrical evening, 
like Will Mahoney, is first-rate comedy 
no more than the M. Mahoney is Gerald 
Du Maurier. 


Ill 


Blah in Another Direion 


The hallelujah impulse in present-day 
theatrical criticism foams over the play- 
makers and drips copiously upon various 
phases of the theatre itself. As an instance, 
we have the case of the so-called Civic 
Repertory Theatre in West Fourteenth 
street. Backed by the opulent Kahn, the 
theory of this enterprise was to bring 
good drama to the masses in the lower 
part of New York at reasonable prices, 
thus diminishing the lamentably big 
business at the Olympic burlesque Lusthaus 
down the street, enriching their minds 
and elevating their souls. A commendable 
theory, surely, even in the eyes of a low 
fellow who can’t understand how any 
potentially intelligent person's mind is 
damaged by a good burlesque show or how 
any sailor's, delicatessen dealer's or pants- 
presser’s soul is to be effectually elevated 
by Ibsen’s ‘““The Master Builder’’ or 
Goldoni's ‘‘La Locandiera.’’ Such points, 
however, seem to have escaped the critics 
who, again in this juncture, have chari- 
tably confounded ideals with accomplish- 
ments and have mistaken the gallant 
marching of soldiers off to war for a big 
victory at Bull Run. 

Headed by the amateurish and incom- 
petent Miss Eva Le Gallienne, the Civic 
Repertory Theatre has in actual practice 
showed itself to be praiseworthy only in 
intent. It has produced some worth-while 
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plays, but it has produced them with so 
little intelligence in the way of direction 
and so little endowment in the way of 
acting that instead of inculcating a love 
for fine drama in its neophyte audiences it 
must soon or late disgust those audiences 
and drive them away from the more 
reputable theatre for years. The idea that 
you can get a man to like fine drama simply 
by shoving it out at him in haphazard 
fashion and without the persuasive aid of 
expert presentation is like the idea, still 
fondly nourished in the big football col- 
leges, that you can instil in a youngster an 
overpowering passion for fine literature by 
having ‘‘Morte d’Arthur’’ droned at him 
for days on end by a dull schoolmaster. I 
have the honor to believe that you can 
educate the public up to the better grade 
of drama in no such manner. Before you 
start educating the public up to decent 
drama, you've got to educate it up to the 
decent theatre. You have to make a 
theatre customer of it before you can make 
a dramatic customer of it. And you can't 
make a theatre customer of it by giving it 
a theatre that is deadly uninteresting and 
unprovocative. That is precisely the kind 
of theatre that is being offered to it down 
in Fourteenth street. 

If the Le Gallienne organization had 
less cheap vainglory and more honesty 
of purpose it might conceivably accom- 
plish something in the way of giving birth 
to valuable future theatre audiences. 
Modestly aware of its inferior talent, it 
might, with the opulent Otto's backing, 
abjure the classics and the more difficult 
drama and go about winning audiences 
away from the neighborhood movie houses 
with the easily produced and lightly 
amusing pieces with which the road stock 
companies have frequently and prosper- 
ously turned the trick. If Miss Le Gallienne 
would consent to forget for a moment, 
however great the self-imposed pain, the 
apparent idée fixe that she is a reincarnated 
combination of Rachel, Joan of Arc and 
Nat Goodwin, with faint but unmistak- 
able overtones of Jesus, and, thus forget- 
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ting, would leave difficult drama to other 
and more capable hands and would put on 
at bargain prices a few good rousing low 
French farces or exciting horse-race melo- 
dramas, she would do the theatre a service. 
For thus she might bring back into it 
audiences who have drifted away from it, 
and in time other and more competent 
producers might gradually lead them into 
those higher reaches of drama which she 
is presently essaying and failing to scale. 
Her theatre, as it stands, is such a botch 
that it will do more harm than good. 
Having dosed up her public with Ibsen, 
Heijermans, Goldoni & Company, Miss 
Le Gallienne has now gone arty American 
with a vengeance and has sought to put 
Eugene O'Neill in his place with a newly 
discovered American treasure named ‘“The 
First Stone,’’ confected from a Saturday 
Evening Post masterpiece by the headmaster 
of a boys’ school in Connecticut, one 
Ferris. As in her antecedent gropings, she 
has here once again reached for edelweiss 
and landed upon her grand finale. The 
play itself, which seemingly imagines that 
it has captured an O'Neill air by desig- 
nating the painted backdrop in the pro- 
gramme as Cape Cod, is a woefully jejune 
concoction about the harsh morality of 
bleak New England and other such 
venerable stencils, written with little 
understanding of the drama and with less 
of the theatre. The direction of the manu- 
script and the production are grotesquely 
bad. As for the casting, we find Miss Le 
Gallienne assigning a histrio with a 
German accent as thick as Linsensuppe to 
the rdle of a New England truck-driver and 
her own top-sergeant and frappéd per- 
sonality to the réle of a woman blazing 
with a Cleopatra man-eating passion. 
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IV 
With Space Shortening 


“The Royal Family,’’ by George S. Kauf 
man and Edna Ferber, is the best 
dealing with actors and the theatre that] 
know. After seeing it, I wrote in anothe 
place that it was the best play of its kinj 
since ‘“Trelawney of the Wells.’’ Upon dy 
reflection, I amend the statement; it 5 
better than the Pinero work. In characte 
portraiture, understanding, observation 
humor, ironic admiration and sympathere 
murder, it is a thoroughly fine job andj 
it has been excelled, in its own particulg 
field, either before or since ‘“Trelawney," 
I have missed a sight or reading of it 
rival. This Kaufman is a very clever fellow, 
his work shows increasing soundness and 
merit. Let us hope that, for the sake of his 
future, he will not fall into the critig 
clutches and be ruined by their loud cig 
of *‘genius.”’ 

Ziegfeld, like O'Neill, has drawn » 
much praise from the critical gentry ia 
past years that they now arbitrarily lea 
back in order to convince themselves and 
their readers that they are gifted with 
balance, poise or what not. It is unfor 
tunate, however, that they should har 
picked out this time to give their litt 
show, for both men, the producer on th 
one hand and the dramatist on the other, 
are embarrassingly doing some of tk 
best work of their respective careers. 0 
O'Neill's I have already spoken at length 
in this place. Of Ziegfeld's, suffice it 
say that both in the exhibitions called 
‘Show Boat’’ and ‘‘Rosalie’’ he stil 
proves himself to be what he has provel 
himself in the past: the one outstanding 
music show producer in the world theatre 
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The Ways of the Wicked 


THE ELEMENTS OF CRIME, by Boris Brasol. $5. 
x 6; 433 pp- New York: The Oxford University 


i 
Tus treatise is outfitted with formidable 
introductions by Dr. John H. Wigmore, 
professor of law in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Dr. William A. White, super- 
intendent of St. Elizabeth's Hospital at 
Washington, and the author himself, a 
former prosecuting attorney in the Russian 
government service, is a life-long and very 
serious student of crime and criminals; 
nevertheless, what he has to say here is 
mainly platitudinous, and his general con- 
clusion seems to be that crime is not 
caused by “‘the mode of production, nor 
poverty én se, nor prosperity, nor the shape 
of the nose, nor the brachycephalic symp- 
tom, nor any other incidental factor,’’ but 
by “those fundamental destructive changes 
that take place in the composition of 
society itself, assuming the form of danger- 
ous gangrenous processes and threatening 
the very existence of social order.’’ In 
other words, crime is caused by crime. 

A banal discovery, surely! But it must 
be added at once that there is a great deal 
more sense in it than one will find in most 
works on criminology. The aim of the 
authors of nearly all such books is to 
frame simple and ready answers to the 
mystery of crime—and simple and ready 
alswers, as everyone knows, are usually 
worthless. For years Lombroso and his 
followers tried to prove that the criminal 
was 4 sub-normal man—that he was pre- 
destined to crime from birth, and that the 
fact could be demonstrated by measuring 
his skull, examining his eye-grounds, or 
testing his knee-jerks. But as the science 
of anthropometrics advanced it became 
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more and more plain that all that was non- 
sense, and now it has been pretty well 
established that criminals, taking one with 
another, are not inferior at all, but rather 
above the general average, and that in 
most prisons they are clearly better men 
than their keepers. Another school of 
criminologists argued that crime was 
simply a symptom of poverty—that men 
were driven to theft and murder by dire 
want. But that theory has been neatly 
blown up by the fact that in the United 
States of today, the most prosperous coun- 
try ever heard of in the world, the crime 
rate is higher than anywhere else. 

The criminologists, indeed, appear to 
know little more about the causes of crime 
than the pathologists know about the 
fundamental causes of cancer, and the two 
bands of learned brethren are on the same 
low footing when it comes to treatment. 
In this emergency it seems to me that 
something might be found out by seeking 
the views of actual criminals. The quest, 
to be sure, would present difficulties. Most 
criminals of any professional experience 
are very Cautious men, and it would be 
hard to make them talk frankly. More- 
over, the chances are that the majority of 
them, and even the majority of the more 
intelligent among them, have not given 
much thought to the inner nature of their 
art and mystery, just as the majority of 
lawyers, even on the benches of the highest 
courts, appear to have given no thought 
to the inner nature of the imposture they 
practise. But there remain others of a more 
reflective kidney, and with some of these, 
by the hazards of life in a great free Re- 
public, I have lately enjoyed a certain 
amount of confidential communion, at 
either first or second hand. From that com- 
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munion I gather the impression that the 
prevailing view of crime, among criminals, 
is that much of it is caused by too much 
policing—that society drives an unpleas- 
antly high proportion of its members into 
outlawry by setting up standards of con- 
duct that are a bit too stiff for human 
nature. Irked and made frantic in youth by 
regulations that work against their natural 
desires, and so seem to be against their 
best interests, they approach maturity in a 
mood of rebellion, and are thus ready for 
the Devil's snares. If poverty enters into it, 
it is probably mainly because the poor are 
always more rigorously policed than the 
well-to-do. If the neurotic habitus is a 
factor, then all it means is that, in a Poli- 
zeiftaat, the neurotics are the most dire- 
fully oppressed. 

There is a book called *‘One Man,”’ by 
Robert Steele, that deserves the careful 
study of criminologists. It is, in substance, 
the story of a Puritan boy who proceeds 
from petty misdemeanors to serious fel- 
onies, and finally lands in prison. It is a 
true story, and written entirely without 
humor or imagination. The point of it is 
that the boy is driven into crime by the 
sheer ferocity of his father’s Christian 
virtue. The old man smells the brimstone 
of Hell in every childish peccadillo. The 
boy comes to adolescence convinced that 
he is a damned soul—that a natural and 
irresistible impulse toward sin is in him. 
It is but a step, after that, to graver of- 
fenses: he quite reasonably decides that it 
is better to be hanged for a sheep than for 
a lamb. I believe that the same reasoning, 
or much the same, brought the late Henry 
Judd Gray to the death-house. When Judd 
committed his first banal adultery with 
the glittering Snyder siren his Presbyterian 
conscience converted it into a horrible 
crime, and he at once sought to justify it 
by making an honest woman of the lady. 
A more enlightened man would have for- 
gotten her very name in thirty days, but 
Judd simply couldn't: his Christian up- 
bringing prevented him. So he began enter- 
taining the wish that Snyder were out of 
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the way, and finally, distracted by hi 
multiplying sins, he steeled himself with 
bad gin, and converted that wish into, 
reality. If he had got away with the 
murder, as he hoped, he would hap 
butchered his wife soon afterward, aaj 
then married La Snyder. The inordingp 
savagery of the crime was characteristic 
of a good man gone wrong. The wicked 
are less barbarous. But the good, once they 
leap the barrier of conscience, usually gy 
the whole hog. 

My point is that the laws in the Unite 
States grow so fantastically oppressive anj 
outrageous that every young American js 
in some sense, in the position of young 
Steele. Two-thirds of his natural impulses 
encounter Verboten signs. He may be jailed, 
in some States, for such harmless acts x 
smoking cigarettes, walking along a raik 
road track, or kissing his girl. If he is 
intelligent and has a taste for reading, he 
quickly finds that a great many of th 
books he wants to read are forbidden, and 
for reasons that, on investigation, tum 
out to be unintelligible. Coming 
adolescence, he is beset by a mass of taboos 
that would be laughed at by the most 
taboo-ridden of savages. The world he 
finds himself in is a world in which almost 
everything a normal youngster wants to 
do is under the ban. It is a crime to take 
a bottle of wine to his sick grandmother, 
It is a crime to mow the lawn on Sunday, 
It is a crime to resent the billingsgate ofa 
moron policeman. It is a crime to observe 
that the President of the United States is 
a vacuum. Is it any wonder that thousands 
of American boys, facing such insane pre 
hibitions, conclude not illogically tha 
right and wrong are meaningless terms, 
and that many of them translate that cor 
clusion into anti-social acts? 

The boy so badgered, of course, may 
straightened out and saved by what at 
called sound home influences. These sound 
home influences, in the United States te 
day, consist largely of training in evasion 
that are approved by the mores of the 
relatively enlightened minority, though 
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frowned upon by the law, which repre- 
sents the fears, prejudices and congenital 
ill-nature of the inferior herd. The boy 
is taught how to keep out of jail, and yet 
the habits and character of a 
tleman. He becomes, at graduation, a 
fellow, which is to say, a cynic. But 
on the lower levels there is no such prophy- 
lactic schooling. There may be a home 
already invaded by the long arm of the 
law; there may be no home at all. The 
astounding thing is not that there are so 
many young criminals, but that there are 
so few. The public school, with its witless 
goose-stepping, is a natural hatchery of 
them. The newspapers and movies help, 
not so much by teaching that crime pays, 
as by teaching that virtue doesn’t. The 
rich, it appears, do not have to obey the 
laws. An easy route to riches is by the way 
of crime. I sometimes marvel that the jails 
are large enough. It is only the magnificent 
incompetence of the police that saves their 
walls from bursting. 


Colossus 


BEETHOVEN: His Spiritual Development, by J. W. N. 
Sullivan. $3.50. 854 x 54; 262 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Mr. Suttivan is primarily a man of sci- 

ence, and so his study of Beethoven shows 

a great deal more precision and clarity of 

thought than one commonly finds in music 

criticism. In order to open the way for 
what he has to say, he must first inquire 
into the nature of music. What is it 
primarily? Like every other art, he replies, 
it is a device for recording the adventures 
of what may be called, for want of a more 
tational name, the soul. The artist, facing 

a given situation or series of situations, 

finds himself moved by certain impressions, 

perceptions, sensations, emotions. He has 
experienced something, and its poignancy 
urges him to say something about it. 

What he says, if genuine skill is in him, 

May transfer his own feelings, or some- 

thing colorably resembling them, to other 

persons. If he can manage that transfer 
with any surety he is a good artist, but 
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whether he can or he can't he remains an 
artist. But how does music differ from the 
other arts? Is it the only ‘‘pure’’ one, as 
various professors have argued? Is it com- 
pletely detached from content, completely 
disembodied? It is not. The musician, like 
the poet, must say something about some- 
thing. The difference lies in the fact that 
he can confine himself to his feelings, 
without mentioning his experience. ‘“The 
poet cannot express his reaction to the 
situation without mentioning the situa- 
tion,”’ but “‘the musician can do so.”’ 

Thus the quality of the musician is 
more important to music than the quality 
of the poet is to poetry. He is judged, not 
by the dramatic value of his objective 
experience, but solely by the emotional 
dignity and integrity of his subjective 
response to it. The better the man, every- 
thing else being equal, the better the 
music. A fourth-rate composer, contem- 
plating the death of a hero, produces 
only fourth-rate music; a Beethoven, con- 
templating the death of an outcast, may 
produce a masterpiece. There can be no 
hiding, here, behind the situation, as in 
the case of poetry. The musician is stripped 
bare. We behold the naked soul, the naked 
man, and see him for what he is. 

Put to this test, Beethoven obviously 
stands at the head of all composers ever 
heard of, and very probably at the head of 
all artists. There is in him a colossal 
dignity of feeling, a superb emotional self- 
respect. He is not a philosopher, as the 
superficial have tried to argue, for a phi- 
losopher may be a coward and an ass; he is 
simply a very great man. Mr. Sullivan 
looks for the clue to all this in the tragic. 
circumstances of his life, and especially in 
the appalling catastrophe of his deafness. 
He was a musician of the first rank when 
he wrote the last movement of the Second 
Symphony, but it was not until after the 
heart-rending Heiligenstadt Testament of 
1802 that he arose clearly above all his 
contemporaries, and began to inhabit a 
region all his own. Enthebren soll#, du soll 
enthebren! Upon no man did the sombre 
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truth of the Goethean maxim ever bear 
more harshly. But it would be quite wrong 
to think of Beethoven as a frustrated spirit, 
a defeated man. He arose above defeat and 
dismay to a serenity that, in the Ninth 
Symphony, became godlike, and that, in 
the last four quartettes, went even beyond. 
The emotional content of those last quar- 
tettes must always be a bit mystifying to 
lesser men: it transcends all ordinary ex- 
perience. But even lesser men cannot escape 
the feeling that there is here, in Mr. Sulli- 
van's words, “‘a spiritual synthesis which 
the race has not achieved, but which, we 
may suppose, it is on its way to achiev- 
ing.’’ Thus the prophetic Beethoven. He 
is Man of the next phase. 

Mr. Sullivan deals with a difficult sub- 
ject. He is constantly appealing to stand- 
ards and criteria which are not those of 
every day. But its difficulties yield to his 
extraordinary clarity of thought and his 
profound and intimate knowledge of 
Beethoven. I think he has gone further 
toward explaining a stupendous and un- 
parallelled phenomenon than any other 
man who has ever tried to deal with it. 


Andrew Jackson 


ANDREW JACKSON: An Epic in Homespun, by Gerald 
W. Johnson. $3.50. 8 x 6; 303 pp. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Company. 

Mr. Jounson here attempts no full-length 

biography of Jackson, with the usual 

armamentarium of documents; he contents 
himself with a character sketch. But his 
knowledge of the Jackson epic is so obvi- 
ously wide and sound and his delight in 
the man is so complete and so contagious 
that the result is a work that plainly gets 
nearer to the truth than any Jackson biog- 
raphy ever published, with the sole excep- 
tion of William Graham Sumner’s, now 
forty-six years old. Old Hickory, indeed, 
has suffered vastly from the literati, 
whether of the friendly gang or the hostile. 

He has been worshipped as a god and re- 

viled as a devil. No man ever entered the 

White House under the burden of a more 

inconvenient past. And no President was 
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ever denounced with greater ferocity, Mp 
Johnson adopts a more judicious 
but he is by no means pallidly judicig 
One sees at once that he enjoys Jacksos 
immensely, and is profoundly touched 
him—and that feeling, half delight anj 
half sympathy, he conveys very skillfully 
to the reader. His book, indeed, is a modd 
of artful writing. j 
Of all American heroes, Jackson had th 
stormiest career, and was the most tragi¢ 
man. The pawky humor of Lincoln wy 
not in him, though they came out of th 
same uproarious wilds: he saw life as, 
serious and even sombre business, and his 
dominant emotion was indignation. Tk 
list of men and things he hated would fi] 
many pages. Perhaps the English raj be 
longs at the head of it, but certainly th 
name of John C. Calhoun must have second 
place. Jackson died regretting that he hal 
not hanged Calhoun—a regret that hip 
tory, in the long run, will probably share. 
But there is no sign that he ever regretted 
hanging those he did hang—or gouging 
and maiming those he gouged and maimed, 
or damning those he merely damned. Om 
must go back to Berserk himself, wallow 
ing in gore, to find a heartier and more im 
placable foe. Or, for that matter, a mor 
steadfast friend. When he believed ina 
man (or a woman) his confidence leapel 
past the last forlorn outposts of credulity, 
When he hated, he hated all over. 
Destiny thrust him into Valhalla whik 
he still lived: he became one of the tribd 
gods of the Americanos, and especially 
the low-down faction thereof. But evel 
destiny could not give him happiness. His 
life was a long dirge of sorrows ail 
sufferings, some of them extraordinarily 
grotesque, but others reaching to a dignity 
almost Greek. Of all the love stories ei 
balmed in American history, his wa 
plainly the most fantastic. The lady com 
mitted bigamy to marry him, and as af 
crept upon her she became fat, querulow 
and religious. But for years he tr 
down and tried to butcher all who ver 
tured to view her realistically, and to th 
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end of his days he loved her with a devo- 
tion that no Tristan ever matched. Long 
after she was dead the old man would sit 
with her portrait, and turn the leaves of 
her Bible. He believed that the foul and 
abominable assaults of his enemies, in the 
campaign of 1828, had killed her—that he 
had won the Presidency at the cost of her 
life. So he passed into his last years a 
lonely and embittered man, mourning his 
Rachel. “Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher.’ “‘Surely,’’ says Mr. Johnson, 
“the Preacher never has a finer illustration 


of his text." 
American Folk -Song 


THE AMERICAN SONGBAG, by Carl Sandburg. 
$7.50. 10 x 734; 495 pp. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace © Company. 

Tur title of this book is aptly chosen. 

Sandburg has emptied into its pages the 

lyrical loot of his wanderings about the 

United States, with his guitar under his 

am. There are songs in endless variety, 

180 of them in all, set down precisely as 

he heard them—often, alas, somewhat de- 

fectively, but always with a grand gusto 
for the simple sentimentalities of the folk. 

What other American has studied the folk 

more assiduously, or to better profit? His 

poems have the authentic flavor of the 
soil in them—they are as unmistakably 

American as the folk-melodies of Friedrich 

Schiller are unmistakably German—, and 

from the same mine he has dredged the 

tich materials of his ‘‘Rootabaga Stories"’ 
and his ‘Abraham Lincoln.’’ In compiling 
this “Songbag’’ he had the aid of a huge 
attay of collaborators, ranging from con- 
tapuntists and professors of sociology to 
cowboys, Lake sailors, city loafers, and 
toistering students in the far-flung ‘‘col- 
leges”’ of the wheat country. But mainly 
the thing is his own. His running com- 
mentary on the songs is charming indeed. 
the volume would lose three-fourths of 
ts peculiar interest if there were no Sand- 

g in it. 

Now and then, to be sure, he nods: it 
would be astonishing, in so vast a col- 
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lection, if he did not. Let him make note, 
in his next edition, that ‘‘Josie,"’ on page 
84, is simply a mauled version of *‘Ain’t 
Dat a Shame!’’, a famous vaudeville song 
of thirty years ago, now forgotten, and 
that the ‘‘Boll Weevil Song,"’ on page 8, 
borrows from the same source. ‘‘Po’ 
Boy,’ on page 30, is another decayed 
vaudevillian of the palmy days, and 
‘Common Bill,’’ on page 62, is a German 
folk-song, badly reported. The I. W. W. 
song, “Hallelujah, I'm a Bum!’’, on page 
184, was never written by a wobbly; it is 
an ancient Salvation Army hymn, with the 
tune unchanged. By the same token, ‘The 
Hearse Song’’ on page 444, gredited to the 
A. E. F., is the time-tattered ‘‘Funeral 
March of a Marionette."’ 

Some of the most familiar songs, it seems 
to me, are set down inaccurately. In 
“Turkey in the Straw,"’ for example, the 
first two measures of the refrain should be 
repeated, not in series but successively. 
““Dese Bones Gwine to Rise Again,"’ on 
page 470, is a sad hash, both as to words 
and as to music. Can it be that Sandburg 
has never heard the one authentic, orig- 
inal, chemically pure first stanza: 

Some people say dat a nigger won't steal, 
Dese bones shill rise agin! 


But I caught one in my corn-fiel’, 
Dese bones shill rise agin! 


Also, what enemy of the esthetic de- 
cencies gave him ‘‘It’s the Syme the Whole 
World Over" in 34 time? Certainly even 
the tots in the kindergartens must know 
by now that the tune is in common time— 
and that it is far more plaintive and lovely 
than the burlesque of it that Sandburg 
prints. Again, I must protest against the 
slaughter of ‘“‘Lydia Pinkham"’ on page 
210, and of ‘Hoosen Johnny,"’ on page 
164. Finally, I give notice that I did not 
write the accompaniment to ““The Drunk- 
ard’s Doom,’” om page 104, as a note 
politely says. But the whole book would 
be worth having if it contained only the 
priceless ‘I Got a Gal at the Head of the 
Holler,"” on page 320. Here, indeed, is 
American folk-song at its glorious best! 
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londuras- suitable combination of security and income. Their recom- 
pubes i mendations are based upon the Company’s wide experience 
‘al mone in fitting good bonds to the varying needs and circum- 
f learn stances of the buyer. 
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The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
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Chain Store Securities 
are 6xceptional 
Investments 


E HAVE prepared, for distribution to in- 

vestors, an attractive book of 42 pages 
containing a thorough discussion of Chain 
Stores, their business, their management, their 
finances and their securities. 
To those interested in securities which offer the 
possibility for steady and substantial enhance- 
ment of principal, and in investments which 
may be considered “depression proof”... this 
book holds the most interest. 

We shall be glad to supply copies of the 


book, gratis, upon request. Kindly use 
letterhead and address department C. 33 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New Y ork City 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS 
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Editorial & 
NOTES § 
SODA SOR 


Idwal Jones, whose “Plumes and Bug 
appears in this issue, has been writh 
less than six years, but he is al 
man to be reckoned 
with. His “‘China 
Boy,’’ in Tue 
AMERICAN Mer- 
cury for January, 
1927, will be re- 
membered. It has 
been commended 
by Chinese schol- 
ars for its keen 
understanding of 
the psychology of 
the Oriental. His 
other articles fol- 
low: “San Fran- 
cisco: An Elegy,”’ 
Bret Harte Country,” 
“Cathay on the Coast,”’ 
“On Public Service,’ June, 1927; 
Town Is Built,’ July, 1927, and ‘Evin 
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San Francisco,’’ October, 1927. 

Mr. Jones was born in Wales, and th 
received his early formal education, wi 
included somewhat painful instruction! 
Latin, water-color painting and polem 
theology. Arriving on the American sit 
he worked as a signal-tender in the ¥¢ 
mont quarries, as a farmer's boy, and 
an apprentice to the instrument-male! 
trade in the General Electric shop 4 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

In the latter place he worked for at 
as assistant in the private laboratory of 
late Charles Proteus Steinmetz. Due} 
haps to the influence of that genius” 
took part in the Socialist movement #™ 


Continued on page xliv 
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The Spirit of Service 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In Juty, 1926, lightning struck 
the Navy Arsenal at Denmark 
Lake, New Jersey. The explosion 
demolished the $80,000,000 plant, rocked 
the countryside, left thousands home- 
less and many dead. While the commu- 
nity fled in terror, fresh explosions 
hurled fragments of shell and debris 
far and wide. 

High upon the roster of those who 
responded to the call of duty were the 
telephone workers. Operators in the 


danger zone stayed at their posts. Those 


who had left for the day and others on 
vacation, on their own initiative, hurried 
back to help handle the unprecedented 
volume of calls. Linemen and repairmen 
braved exploding shells to restore the 





‘ger stil 





service. Within a little over an 
hour emergency telephone service 
was established, invaluable in 
caring for the victims and in mobilizing 
forces to fight the fire which followed. 
In spite of repeated warnings of dan- 

i chenetatinn, no telephone worker 
eft the affected area. 

Through each of the day’s twenty- 
four hours, the spirit of service is the 
heritage of the thousands of men and 
women who have made American tele- 
phone service synonymous with depend- 
ability. In every emergency, it is this 
spirit that causes Bell System employees 
to set aside all thought of personal com- 
fort and safety and, voluntarily, risk 
their lives to “Get the message through.” 
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To a few 
keen-minded people 


MANY brainy people do not realize 
that in sixteen years a fortune of 
$100,000 may be built with safety, simply 
through the investment of about $2,000 
each six months in sound securities. 


Having been reminded, a certain num- 
ber of thinking people are going to do 
more than think about this right away. 


They will communicate with the 
Compton office nearest them, ask to have 
a representative call, and get the facts. 
They realize that such a call puts them 
under no obligation; that the man who 
cails will be a competent, intelligent per- 
son who knows that he has more to gain 
by helping them build fortunes than he 
has by merely making an immediate sale. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
Investment Bonds 


New York—Chicago—Boston—Cincinnati 
Philadelphia—Sc. Louis Kansas City— Detroit 
Milwaukee — New Orleans— Atlanta 








SSESS the desirable elements of Safety, 
Yield, Marketability and Diversification 


which recommend them to investors. 

Every mortgage or mortgage bond protect- 
ing these issues is insured irrevocably as to 
payment of both principal and interest by 
one of the following four Surety Companies: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
Baltimore 
National Surety Co. 
New York 


Send today for our descriptive booklet 
**‘Why a National Union for Safety.” 


NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. 


Baltimore - - Maryland 
MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO. 
Fiscal Agents Established 1899 


111 E. Redwood Street Baltimore, Maryland 
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town, and came into contact with Em, 
Goldman and the late Daniel De Le» 
But now he is strongly reactionary. 
went on the road and worked on ranchs 
in Texas and Mexico, and in ming j 
California. He also prospected in Neva 
and travelled hither and yon, usually 
freight, laden with not much more thy 
the works of Unamuno and Joachimé 
Flore. 

After a venture as manager of a lap 
ranch, he built scenery for a Little Theam 
and in the meantime translated a few pln 
from the Spanish, French and Italia. 
Before long he caught the notice of th 
San Francisco newspaper editors, and wa 
appointed dramatic and music critic fe 
the Daily News of that town. He som 
transferred to the Examiner, where he wa 
first columnist, then special writer, al 
finally dramatic critic, which position k 
still holds, though, at the moment, hes 
on a holiday in Europe. 

Mr. Jones, beside general articles, bs 
also written several short stories ail 
papers on ethnology, and a novel, “Tk 
Splendid Shilling.’’ Jim Tully has calle 
him ‘‘a picaro in prose,"’ and John G 
Neihardt, the poet and literary critic, ha 
said this of him: ‘‘It is evident that heha 
lived more intensely than most writes 
In San Francisco he is to be met with & 
casionally in Bohemian circles, where i 
is known as a brilliant dramatic crite 
One meeting him so carries away theit 
pression of a taciturn, tawny-hai 
mystical man with great reserve pow 
and an understanding heart—a combift 
tion well calculated to inspire affectict 
and a more than ordinary respect. His v0) 
evident learning is hard to explain, # 
with all his intimate knowledge of & 
picaresque, he is unquestionably aa ® 
tellectual in the best sense."’ 


Continued on page xlvi 
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a! SINGLE slance at the aristocratic lines and regal appoint 


ments of the new Cadillac must of necessity determine at once all question of social 
supremacy in motoring hereafter. In addition, there is assurance of lithe and lightning 
like performance from the highly developed 90-degree, V-type, eisht-cylinder engine 
such as no other fine car has ever had. ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 


More than 50 exclusive body sty les by Fisher and Fisher-F leetwood 


SA DIL EA. 


A NOTABLE PRODUCT ‘om OF GENERAL MOTORS 
































Grand Canyon 
National Park 





via UNION PACIFIC 


GEE this mighty chasm 220 miles in winding 
length, a mile deep, and 13 miles wide, 
flanked by gigantic towers and temples painted 
from the palettes of the gods—‘“‘most mar- 
velous of sights to man.”’ 


This awe-inspiring abyss is but one attraction 
on the Utah-Arizona tour, which includes 


Zion National Park Bryce Canyon 
Cedar Breaks Kaibab National Forest 


Huge mountains, deep canyons, rosy red and 
marble white. Vast fairy cities of stone, 
amazingly realistic—glowing with ever chang- 
ing colors. Colorful deserts, quaint Mormon 
villages, beautiful forests alive with deer, clift 
dwellings, wild horses. It’s America’s greatest 
scenic combination tour. 


Only five days are needed for the complete tour, 
after leaving your Pullman at Cedar City, the 
gateway. Shorter tours to individual regions. 


Handsome lodges, with de luxe accommoda- 
tions including the new Grand Canyon Lodge; 
smooth-riding motor buses. Miles of horse- 
back trails. 


Low Summer Fares to all the West via Union 
Pacific and low side trip fares to Zion-Grand 
nyon en route Yellowstone or Pacific Coast. 


Ask about Escorted All-Expense Tours. 


T Geneon Passenger Agent, Dept. 189 7 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. ' 
Please send me complete information and booklet. H 
2 Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks i 
0 Yellowstone Pacific Northwest and Alaska i 
0 California © Dude Ranches 0D Colorado i 
©) Escorted All-Expense Tours 0 Hawaii i 
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Until April, 1924, when his article, “Ty 
Uplift on the Frontier,’’ appeared in Ty 
AMERICAN Mercury, James Stevens hy 
never had a line 
published. But 
since then a stream 
of articles has 
come from his pen, 
and three excel- 
lent books. The 
first of the latter 
was ‘Paul Bun- 
yan,’’ hailedevery- 
where as a contri- 
bution to Ameri- 
can folk-lore of 
the first order. The 
other two were 
‘“Brawnyman,’’ a biographical work, al 
‘*Mattock.”’ His article in this ism 
‘‘Jerkline,’’ is a chapter from a book @ 
the saloons of the old Northwest, soonw 
be published. Mr. Stevens’ other artids 
in THe AmMeRICAN Mercury, some @ 
which later formed parts of the aloe 
mentioned books, have been as follow 
“The Black Duck Dinner,’’ June, 1g 
‘More Work for Uplifters,’’ Novembe, 
1924; “A Boy in Idaho,’’ April, 1925; 4 
Prairie Town,’ September, 1925; “Lor 
Affair,’’ October, 1925; ‘“Horses,” Apt 
1926; ““The Dismal Sauger,”’ July, 19% 
and *‘Saloon Days,”’ July, 1927. | 

Mr. Stevens comes from pure Nort 
American stock. Both his maternal # 
paternal ancestors settled in Virginia log 
before the Revolution. ‘‘My materi 
grandfather,’’ he says, 


James Stevens 


was a Turner, and my maternal grandmothe 
was a King. Both were the children of tobact 
planters, ruined by the Civil War. The branch 
of the Stevens family to which I below 
stemmed from a Virginia tree also. My great 
grandfather pioneered in Indiana during the 


Continued on page xlviit 
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DANDRUFF AMONG THE LITERATI 


By GORDON KAY 


KEN by and large, the men who 
create our belles-lettres are a dan- 
druffy lot. It seems that a flair for 

hand in hand with epithelial 








Probably Shakespeare was thus af- 
: Milton, too, perhaps. And among 
Moderns, our trained investigators at a 
ace literary dinner counted seventy-eight 
Sithelials out of a possible hundred—truly 
i astonishing score. 

Ateasonable explanation for this is that cre- 
ative work does something to the nervous 
system; that literary people make little or 
no effort to keep themselves in condition, 
and furthermore that they are continually 
in @ semi-emotional state due to the work 
they do, petty jealousies and rows with pub- 
lishers, As a result, a slightly rundown con- 
dition exists. 


Taking advantage of this, dandruff makes 
headway. If unchecked, it gets the upper 
hand, and by the time that his third novel 
has appeared, the victim is often approach- 
ing baldness. 

Try to recall authors of the past or present 
Who possess an ample and admirable head 
of hair such as that possessed, for example, 
by Lionel Strongfort, the late Wallace Reid, 
Francis X. Bushman, La Follette and his 
lather before him. How few they were. 
How few they are. 

No sooner have you pictured your male 
literary idol as a vigorous fellow with mane 
80 lusty as to knock a clock off the mantel, 
than you come face to face with the sad 


truth that before a public appearance his 
principal job is to so arrange his sparse 
locks that his head does not look entirely 
like an egg. 

In the olden days, the masters, no doubt, 
treated dandruff according to the theories 
of that time: two segments of pheasant’s 
wing compounded with a pint of yewberries, 
henbane and daisy dust, and applied be- 
tween the hours of two and four A.M. when 
the moon was at its full. 

Today, however, the literary man _ goes 
through no such hocus pocus. True, there 
are costly clinics operated on the premise 
that a man with dandruff will commit any- 
thing short of murder to get rid of it. But 
these methods defeat themselves with liter- 
ary men because such men have neither the 
patience nor the trust that is found among 
the boobs who keep the dandruff parlors 
humming night and day. 


For the literary man who wants to make 
an agreeable personal impression upon his 
public the way is clear. 

Listerine, the safe antiseptic, which has done 
so much to rid the Republic of halitosis, suc- 
ceeds even better in removing its dandruff. 
The treatment is neither complicated nor 
expensive. You simply douse Listerine on 
full strength and massage the scalp vigor- 
ously, keeping up the treatment systemat- 
You will be de- 
lighted to find that your head feels better 
and that loose dandruff is at last under 


Lambert Pharmacal Com- 


ically for several days. 


your control. 


pany, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Largest Dining Salon afloat 


.. 


rae 





“Tle de France” 


HE largest. e~» The newest. ev» 
Incomparably the most beautiful. 
ewsThe only one with daring. ew 
The one re bev everybody wants 
to be seen.ewThe one where the 
cuisine is as full of surprises as is the decora- 
tion... that’s the dining salon on the Ile de 
France.co2Three shades of grey marble from 
the Pyrenees in pillars and panels... amber 
daylightin great squares of glass from Lalique, 
the most original night-lighting ever devised 
..-andwhata thrilling, soaring sense of space! 
ewsTinkling glasses scintillate. e«*2 No wonder 
one has to speak early to get on the“Ile de 
France”!e+2 Two other liners complete the 
weekly express service via “the longest gang- 
plank in the world” ... the“France”, beloved 
of the inner circle .'.. the “Paris”, smart as 
ever. cw» Fastest and most direct route to 
Plymouth, England ... then Le Havre. 


drench Line 


Information from any authorized French Line 
Agent or write direct to 19 State St., N. Y. City 
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first decade of the Nineteenth Century, 
grandfather settled in Southern lowa just 
the Civil War. There he married a Seuarg, 
daughter of a proud Kansas City family 
claimed descent from the royal Stuarts of 
land and England. The Stuarts had 
Methodist preaching in this country, he 
and a great-granduncle of mine rivalled 
Cartwright, the celebrated Methodist 
of the middle of the last century, as ahe 
ping soul-saver over the Illinois circuit. 
Stevenses bred many preachers also, 
most of them were Hardshell Baptists. } 
paternal grandfather was an outspol 
Breckenridge Democrat, and the Black 
publicans of his neighborhood forced hi 
flee to the then frontier town of Omaha 
the war was over. My maternal grandfa 
was saved from the same fate only beca 
was living in a settlement of Irish who 
not yet absorbed the American belief 
there's no fun like one man and a mob, 

I was born in November 15, 1892, on% 
maternal grandmother's farm, three miles 
Albia, Iowa. There I spent five hearty 
I am told that my appetite was the m 
the country for miles around. I weighed 
pounds when I was a year old, and at the age 
of two I was still too fat to walk comfortably, 
My method of locomotion was to clamp my 
heels behind my ears and roll. I learned tochew 
tobacco at two, an uncle considering it a fetch 
ing trick to let me pack a small plug and 
present it to him ceremoniously whenever he 
asked for a chew. Of course, I soon began nib 
bling at the plug, and before long I liked it 
better than candy or milk. I think chis early 
chewing was an aid in the development of my 
naturally ruminative nature. I have bea 
solemnly told that in my third year I would 
often sit on the back porch for a solid hour, — 
gazing over the timothy and corn with truly 
ruminant eyes, never making a move except” 
to discharge the juice of the leaf, which I 
would perform in a nonchalant, expert style 
that delighted my uncle and other masters of 
the art. 

Until I was five I lived on a prairie tammy 
Then my grandmother moved to Moravia 
Iowa, a town of five hundred souls, most 
them saved, five churches, and no saloons 
pool halls. I lived with her alone until I wa” 
ten. At five my schooling began, at seven 1 wa 
converted at a Methodist revival, at nine! 

Continued on page | 
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- WHIRL OF MODERN LUFE 
Oxpressed in (Modern LRefumes 


Modern art — modern clothes —a daring modern vocabu- 


lary...now modern perfumes to express the intoxicating 
whirl of modern life! Introduced by Piver, largest and 


oldest of great French perfumers—inheritor of those who 


mirrored the gay court of Marie Antoinette in fragrances, 


the stately days of Josephine....Choose one because 


you like it best yourself. Another because it keeps him 


guessing. A third for complete complexity!... Powders in 


each odeur and all five modern shades, Blanche, Rosée, 


Naturelle, Rachel and Basanée, the smart new sun-tan. 


Roer 

For tenderness and dreams. With 
lissom chiffons and big hats that veil 
the eyes. Flacon de Luxe, $15; Trial 
size, $1.50. Face Powder, $1.50 


. 


ASTRIS 


For luxury and daring. With 
your most important evening 
frocks, your loveliest jewels. 
Flacon de Luxe, $20; Trial 
size, 82. Face Powder, $2. 


For clear-cut youth and 
freshness. With smart day- 
time clothes for towa and 
country. Flacon de Luxe, 
$15; Trial size, $1.50. 
Face Powder, $1.50. 








118 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK ¥Y 46 ST. ALE 


XANDER STREET, MONTREAL 
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When you sail on 
American ships 
to Europe 


OUR trip abroad on any American liner 

today is like a week’s visit in a first class, 
modern American hotel, Travel on your own 
ships —the American way—to Europe. 


The flagship, S.S. Leviathan, 
is the largest and best known 
ship in the world. Perfect stew- 
ards, a world-famous cuisine, 
your stateroom a marvel. A little 
over five glorious days of 
sea and sun from New York to Cherbourg and 
Southampton. An ideal first class liner. 


The S. S. George Washington is now the 
largest cabin ship in the fleet, 
with the same first class luxuries 
as before but with rates very 
much reduced. From New York 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg, and 
Bremen. Every modern luxury. 


Reservations on the sister ships, President 
Roosevelt and President Harding, as well 
as on theRepubiic, are always in 
demand among cabin class pas- 
sengers. From New York to 
Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 

Cherbourg, and Bremen. The 
beautifully re-conditioned 
America will beone of the very finest cabin 
ships afloat. First sailing in March from New 
York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Bremen. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your nearest steamship agent for reser- 
vations and added information, or write to— 


Editorial NOTES 


Continued from page xlviii 








backslid, learned to play seven-up and re 
tobacco-chewing and profanity, and ag 
was shipped as a scalawag to rancher ; 
in Idaho. There I was tamed for five 
the hard life of frontier ranch labor. 
age of fourteen I was sent to a privater 
school, where I milked cows during a 
my board and tuition, and was thenex 
practicing my familiar art of masti a 
Heidsick, Honeydip Twist and Star. Tym 
for a freer life, and so I became a Western 
laborer. 4 

From 1908 until 1917 I roved the West,4 
ing mainly as a teamster on railroad 
clamation construction jobs, in horse 
camps, and as a truck-driver in Los Al 
It was a hard life, but a free one, and Tig 
The men I met were from all ranks of Gh 
tion. There were heroes and rats, ¢ 
learned minds and perfect idiots, but 
devout member of any of the evangeli¢ 
which had cursed the days of my be 
youth. And never in those happy ye 
meet a woman who was a member of a 
or of a woman’s club, or of a poetry 
Ah, they were happy years! 

In the saloons I met gorgeous old B 
fighters who had careened merrily dow 
chute of wines, liquors and cigars from i 
estate. It was there that I first heard 
stories about the life of a world far re 
and little concerned with the cornfields of 
or the sagebrush hills of Idaho. I first 
Shelley, Keats and Poe over a bottle &@ 
Taylor, and over a bottle of Budweiser mye 
first heard royal praise for the name @ 
thoven. Thus the urge to write had i 
small awakening, and I began co compe 
ballads. Some of them, notably “The 
Dollar Piker,"’ a poker ballad, achi¢ 
certain fame in the Western camps. 

In 1917 I was drafted and sent overseas 
weeks with the 162nd Infantry. It wae 
into a replacement training regiment, 
served all of my fourteen months over 
the S. O. S. Upon my discharge I began 
in the logging camps and sawmill t 
Oregon, and finally settled in Bend, @ 
Oregon white pine town, as a lumb 
After working there for a year and 
wrote “The Uplift on the Frontier,” 
“The Black Duck Dinner." With the 
ance of the latter I unbuckled my leathe 
dragged my time, drove my sedan to 


Continued on page li 
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Bor Voyage 


Are you insuring the “bon” in your voy- 
age? Not alone the essentials but that 
infinite number of details of comfort 
and convenience? 
Are you cognizant of what we can offer 
you with our 87 years of experience, our 
connections and our unique proven Or- 
anization with its 175 conveniently 
ocated offices—100 in Europe alone? 
Why not make your visit to the old world 
an assured, lasting pleasure, by telling us 
about your desires and plans, the time and 
funds you can devote to a European trip 
... if you prefer travel by train or the more 
intimate method of seeing Europe by 
motor; or if you wish to be in the latest 
vogue and use the fast airplane services, if 
you wish to travel socially with congenial 
companions or with your family or fFiends 
.. . of individually, as the mood impels. 
Whatever your requirements as to itinerary, 
expense and form of travel we can fill 
your needs. 
It costs you nothing to consult us, to 
scrutinize our multifarious programs 
or to let us work out your own 
independent, individual itinerary. 


The World’s Foremost Travel Service 





BON OIE ( 
Editorial NOTES © N 
Continued from page | . 
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and sold it, and tackled the writing of 9 
Bunyan.”’ Since then I have written two 
books and forty or fifty magazine artid 
stories. I find it tough labor, but I 
swap it for any other work I ever heard of 
while I am what I am, anyway. But vergg 
I imagine I'd have been a lot better off if 
stayed a Methodist and never taken up 
chewing again. Probably I would } 
mained one if I hadn't lived a life of sin 
I was five. 








Louis Sherwin, author of ‘Report 
Music Industry,’’ in this number, # 
of the well-known coloratura som 
Amy Sherwin, who created the 
Marguerite in Berlioz's ‘‘Faust” im 
She was one of the principal primem 
the Theodore Thomas concerts, bil 
to Europe for further study unde 
Philippi of Milan, Julius Stockhaus 
Mathilde Marchesi. Thereafter § 
mained abroad, finally settling inE 
where she took front rank among} 
teachers. She has also made manyé 
tours. 4 
Mr. Sherwin's father was an imp 
and the first to present Richard 
Duse, Ernst von Possart, Jan Kubel 
Emil Sauer in England. He was al 
manager of the first Paderewskt 
Kubelik tournées in America. Mr. Shem 
was born at Birkenfeld (an enclave Dela 
ing to Oldenburg, but near the healt 
the Moselle wine country) in 1884 
was educated in Australia, in Bog 
(where he went to the Charter-house)# 
on the Continent. He became a cil 
gineer, and was engaged in that prom 
in the West. But he later abandoned 
newspaper work, serving papets if 
Lake City, Los Angeles, Tucsoa; 
Francisco, Denver and New Yorke 
eight years he was dramatic critic m@ 
New York Globe, now defunct. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


passed some time in Hollywood, 
New York Philadelphia Baltimore Bost iving io 
he gD eee SE ay for the movies. He is now living 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver York. 
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An interpretation of the 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” 
painted by Earl Horter 


hay discussion of the future of American music, 

George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” sooner or 

later becomes the center of controversy. Many be- 

lieve it to be the first significant departure in the 

ent of a pene school of composition, 

o} Certainly it is among the most ambitious and suc- 
cessful of 


experiments in the American idiom. 


ly tue family that values the better things of life, 
t is nothing short of a necessity. For them 
t tomething more than a beautiful piece of fur- 
mes a medium for gaining a more 

sense of unity with good music. 
people the Steinway is the inevitable 
as it has always been the choice of noted 
dies from the early 19th century down to 
Gershwin. They respect the high tradition 
Weng its construction . . . that history of 


patil 
; “jane 
— 


every individual Steinway piano, which, in its five 
years and eleven months of unhurried growth, 
reflects the broader history of the firm. 

It is this quality of permanence in the Steinway 
which places it among the least expensive of pianos. 
The years will make no difference in its playing; 
time will not mar the beauty of its tone. . . . For 
each Steinway is a musical investment. You need 
never buy another piano. 


0 e@lhCUwcmhmhUC OU OmUCUC lhl 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 
near you, through whom you may chase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two years. 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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The Land of the Midnight Sun 





— 
Pa, 


~ Eee T 


Picture to yourself Europe’s 
grandest mountains and 
glaciers, prettiest lakes, 
highest waterfalls, quaint- 
est customs and costumes, 
old Viking ships, and stave 
churches centuries old— 
then realize that you can see 
them all in Norway, plus the 
trulymarvelous fjords which 
you can see nowhere else. 
Request booklet No. 36 from any 


travel bureau, or 


Raikwarys 















Goverument 
Gravel Surean 
342 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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SHAKESPEARE IMPROVED. The Restoration Ven 
in Quarto and on the Stage. 
By Hazelton Spencer. The Harvard Universiny} 
$5 954 x 64; 406 pp. Cambridg, 
For nearly a hundred years after Sh 
death his plays were the sport of various Playwrj 
ing hacks and more eminent literati, who took 
liberties with the original texts in presenting the 
the playgoing public of their times. Professor Spy 
a member of the faculty of English literature g 
State College of Washington, reviews the mong 
portant of these adaptations, paying special armen 
to those by D’Avenant, Dryden and Tate. In theig 
few pages of the book he considers the recent 
duction of ‘“‘Hamlet’’ in modern dress. He 
strongly against it: ‘““To pronounce the modenj 
production successful . . . is sheer perversity. } 
let’ is Elizabethan, not modern: this age neithe 
ghosts nor feels obliged to obey their vengeful 
If this production of ‘Hamlet’ made the play m 
it did precisely what it should not, and was ia 
a menace to the morals of all the youth who sawit 


IN THE VALLEY and Other Carolina Plays. 
By Paul Green. Samuel 
$2.50 7% X 54; 308 pp. New Ye 

Herein are presented eleven one-act plays by 
Green. In addition to the title play there are “Qa 
Medicine,” ‘Supper for the Dead,"’ “Saturday Nigt 
‘The Man Who Died at Twelve o’Clock,” U 
Such Glory,"’ ““The No "Count Boy,” “The Ma 
the House,” “The Picnic,’ ‘In Aunt Mahal 
Cabin,"’ and ‘*The Goodbye.” 


HISTORY 








THE CONQUEST OF OUR WESTERN EMPIRE 
By Agnes C. Laut. Robert M. McBride & 
$3.50 8% X 5145 363 pp. New 

Miss Laut begins her study with the cruise al 
tain Grey, who discovered the mouth of the G 
River, and continues through the race overland 08 
Pacific made by Alexander Mackenzie, the Lews 
Clark Expedition, John Jacob Astor, and 
McLoughlin. In spite of her enthusiasm for be 
ject, she has done only an indifferent piece of 
The book is lavishly illustrated, but lacks bot 
index and a bibliography. 





Continued on page lvi 
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Two Famous Cruise Ships 
Scythia and Laconia 
now in Cabin Service 


at rates from $152.50 


Recently built, great, modern, oil-burning ships, of 20,000 
tons each... . commandeered from the first class service to 
meet a clamorous demand for exclusive accommodation 
at low rates... hot and cold water in every room... 
de luxe suites and private baths ... the year’s most val- 
uable contribution to travellers who consider both comfort 
and economy. The Scythia and Laconia will maintain a 
regular cabin service to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


The 1928 Caronia and Carmania 


remodelled from stem to stern 
Beds where berths used to be... hot and cold running 


water in every room ...a Winter Garden and crack gym- 
nasium ... two glass-enclosed promenade decks . . . the 
same charm ... the same ship-shapeness ... all the old- 
fashioned touches eliminated ...The Caronia and Carmania 
will run to Plymouth, Havre and London. 

The CUNARD CABIN fleet has become everybody’s travel 
solution. Cabin rates now $152.50... . Tourist Third Cabin 
$107.50 with specially reduced round trip rates. 


For full information apply to your 
nearest steamship agent or to the 


CUNARD LINE 
eS) 


1840 . EIGHTY. EIGHT. YEARS - OF- SERVICE -1928 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


OMFORT is the first consideration on the 

ships of this line. Pleasant surroundings 

—attractive furnishings—expert yet unob- 

trusive service —an unexcelled cuisine — all 

contribute to the refined and congenial 

atmosphere so essential to travel comfort. 
Accommo: tions available in all classes 

and comfort in every class 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


Gio the West Indies 


S. S. RELIANCE 
March 28—16 days With Easter in Havana 
tes $200 up 


CYo Northern 
Wonderlands 


S.S. RELIANCE 
From New York, June 30—35 days to Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, Norway and the North Cape. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Unrrep Amenican Loves, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York, Branches in Boston 

Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Winnipeg 


— Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents 4 





IN the choice of a metropolitan hotel lies 
the key to a person’s taste ... It is more 
than a coincidence that The ROOSEVELT 
is the preferred stopping-place of those 
who instinctively appreciate the finer 
things of life... For here they find their 
own interests reflected in the well-bred 
Colonial atmosphere, the meticulous 
service and fine cuisine. 


BEN BERNIE and his Orchestra 
1100 Rooms — Single or En Suite 


TRAVEL BUREAU with affiliations abroad 
DAY NURSERY for children of guests 
HEALTH INSTITUTE with swimming pool 


THE ROOSEVELT 


NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
Underground passage to Grand Central and Subway 
EDWARD CLINTON FoGG—Managing Director 


a 
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AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE, 
By Howard Mumford Jones. 
The University of North 

$5 94 X $34; 615 pp. Chap 

Dr. Jones attempts to trace and analyze the 
influence upon the American mind during 
from 1750 to 1848, but as he himself points 
preface, it has not always been possible 
get at the sources, and so there are obvious 
evidence. - ‘ owever, he has at least outline 
lem. He concludes that ‘‘on the whole, it 
departments of manners and fashions that 
have exerted their most notable influence i@ 
American culture. In intellectual matters 
had vogue rather than influence."’ His book 
numerous notes, a lengthy bibliography of 
articles, and an index. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
CLASS. | 
By Anthony Bimba. International 
$2.75 814 x §%4; 360 pp. 
In this history of the main phases and st 
the working class in the United States, Mm 
avowedly takes side with the working class @ 
the bourgeoisie. He accepts completely the 
conception of history: ‘Society is not the feet 
and free will of the people, . . . and the fo 
of the . . . political and social structure ae 
material conditions.’’ His book is heavily doe 
and has many notes and references and ani 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WOMEN. 
By John Langdon-Davies. The Vi 
$3 84 x 534; 382 pp. 

In this volume Mr. Langdon-Davies 
discusses the biological background of wo 
tory; women in primitive society and ancient 
tions; the witch, the virgin and the chatelainey™ 
of today and tomorrow. He presents his m 
popular and fairly readable manner, but 
nothing in his style or text that w , 
recommending his book in place of the older 


ities he mentions in his preface. 


REPRINTS 


PREFACES, INTRODUCTIONS AND © 
COLLECTED PAPERS BY ANATOLE 
Translated by J. Lewis May. Dodd, Mead @} 
$2.50 8 74 x 534; 235 PP- 

There are eighteen essays here. Among 
papers on Stendahl, Victor Hugo, Ernest 
Marcel Proust and Paul Louis Courier. 


Continued on page lviti 
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Taste right... 
when you're right 


Taste right... 
when you're wrong 


Taste right... always 


MENTHOL-COOLED & p U D CIGARETTES 


20 for 20c 
° 


Presentation tin of 
100 sent for $1 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


3) BEAUTIFUL, , GERMANY 


} te 
te i 


ene Pet NED ae) 














oO, 
opera, theatre, concerts, museums, sports, 
> that the most fastidious tourist cafes, cabarets ~an entire “Berlin Season” 
4 yy M , ; 
Xc Oy expects of a world metropolis: of festive events. And, above all, the fine 
stately beauty, parklike avenues, magnificent _ art of gracious living. Go there! Germany 
palaces, spacious flower gardens,smart shops, _ invites you! 


We will gladly send you, gratis, tllustrated booklets and nforma- 
tion on summer events, transportation, fares, hotels, spas, ete. 


GERMAN TOURIST | Bessctrs trees cor 
INFORMATION OFF ICE. Name. on 


Address 

















630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Oxford” 
Unsversity 





Tue reason why England is a land of pipe-smokers 
is nO mystery to the man who has once tried CRAVEN 
MIXTURE—the discriminating Britisher's favorite to- 
bacco. Costs a little more than the domestic brands— 
but the first pipeful will make you glad you paid the 
difference. 

CRAVEN MIXTURE—a truly fine im- 
ported tobacco, first blended at the com- 
mand of the Third Earl of Craven in 1867 
—can now be had art the better to- 
bacconists in America and Canada, 
too. For a liberal sample tin, send 
roc in are to Carreras, Led., Dept. 
32, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 


Craven 


MIXTURE 
Imported from London 








.-A really scenaaiaile 
series of travel booklets 
..-about England 


A new series of intensely interesting travel 
booklets...specially prepared for American 
travelers. Many pages about fascinating English 
history. ..the gorgeous English countryside, his- 
torical battlefields, abbeys, cathedrals, gay re- 
sorts. Where the quaint age-old customs are still 
observed, the Pilgrim Shrines...the ancestral 
homes of Washington, Franklin, Lincoln,etc.,etc. 
The booklets are graphically written, with attractive illus- 
trations, =<" etc., and cannot be secured elsewhere in 


America 35 cents each, post free. SEND FOR LIST. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 


SAVE 30% 
200 All Tours, First 
class Motor Tours 


as low as $7 a day. 
Booklet 200 Allen Pian Tours 
FREE 


154 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 
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BLAKE'S POETICAL SKETCHES. 

The Scholartis Pry 
gs 1038 x 74; 86 pp. Lande 


This superb reprint has an excellent introduction by 
Eric Partridge and a detailed study of Blake's mem 
by Jack Lindsay. 


FICTION 


THERE AND BACK AGAIN. 
By Marie Crosbie. J. H. Sears © Compa 
$2 73 X $34; 301 pp. New Yor 
Catherine Aysgarth, because of her free spirit, ling 
away from her husband with her oldest daughter, Val 
A son and two younger daughters are with the fathe, 
Val, after a scandalous love affair, is blinded ings 
automobile accident and mother and daughter rem 
to the family hearth. The son, who is in the amy 
runs off to Paris with his major’s wife. This afar 
brings Catherine and her husband into even cow 
relationship. Later, Toby's death, and then he 
husband's and her new motherhood hold her fast ® 
a life against which she revolted years ago. 





CRUDE. 
By Robert Hyde. Payson & Cae 
$2.50 734 X § 4; 283 pp. New Yor 


The finding of oil on their iand somehow conve 
the Swedish Dulacs into hired laborers. To Signa 
Hill comes Duncan Ellsworth, a sleek oil-stock po 
motor, who ruins the Dulac girl, but later mame 
her. The daughter of the oil magnate, Millie 
Manning, tired of the high jinks of Los Anges 
society, comes to the fields to work and marries the 
simple, nature-loving Able Dulac. Crude oil and crude 
characterization make a somewhat crude first novd. 





THE BULLFIGHTERS. 
By Henry de Montherlaut. The Dial Pres 
$2.50 734 X § 4; 293 pp- New Yo 
The author has lived in Spain for many years ands 
a bullfighter himself. As a result, this is an engrossilg 
story of Spain's national sport, built around the low 
of a young Parisian for a Spanish sefiorita. Theres 
much waving of capes in the arena, and carrying of 
of slaughtered bulls, and the final fight is a thrilling 
affair. The story appeared serially in a Parisian dail 
and so enthusiastic were the readers that the authit 
gave a bullfighting spectacle at the Vélodom 
d'Hiver. The translation is by Edwin Gile Rich. 





A YANKEE PASSIONAL. 
By Samuel Ornitz. Boni oo” Liverit 
$2.50 714 X §; §14 pp. New Yer 

The tax which Mr. Ornitz puts upon the paticnt 
Continued on page lx 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


-now in every 


Statler 


Pleasing guests is more important at 
Statler-operated hotels than making 
quick profits. That’s why hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have just been spent 
to equip every one of the 7,700 Statler 
rooms—in six cities—for radio reception 
of superlative quality. Choice of two care- 
fully selected programs always available 
—without charge. 

Plan your trip to be in a Statler over 
Sunday. You’re sure of a pleasant week- 


end. , By iat 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON - BUFFALO (HetetStstlrana) , CLEVELAND + DETROIT 


ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK (@steizenpezheni*) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 
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JAMES BORING’S CRUISES 


NORTH CAPE 
By Chartered White Star Liner 
S. S. CALGARIC 
To the Land of the Midnight Sun 


Leaves Montreal June 2ist for Iceland, 
Norway’'sFjords, Copenhagen,Stockholm, 
andother European ports. Stop-over priv 
leges. Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 


Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise 
February, 1929 


Inquire Your Own Agent or 
James Boring’ s Travel Service, Inc. 
730 Fifth ‘Aves, at 57th St. 

New York 


((S) COLLEGIATE TOURS (5 
see LUROPE ss 
(2 








Visit 5 Countries ~All Expenses~$385 


See E Belgium, Holland, Germany, France—or Italy, 
* ~~~ = with a COLLEGIATE 
TouR. Weekly sailings during May, June, mal A 1928. 
Ex Cc orc! 


on 
5S pays all traveling and expenses 
on sea and —includi Tourist Third Cabin 
passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, extensive 
-seeing programs, good accommodations, all tips 
ltimeraries now ready for 1928, giving “the most travel 
value for the money.” Write for free illustrated booklet. 

Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. 77 

Cy uj 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. 

Ore 


<CANADIAN PACIFIC} 





The Leading 1928 Student Tours 
By chartered CUNARD tourist 
cabin. Organized entertainments. 
Congenial associations. 265 col- 
legesrepresented in our 1927 tours. 

Write for literature 


Students Travel 
551: FIFTH AVE * NEW YORK 


OUTHERN COLLEGE “™ “xe, Beet of vipinia” 


Junior College, Finishing or High School Courses. Music, Art, 
— Jom. Sci., Secretarial. Golf, Swimming, Tennis. 
G nasium. Dramatics. 65th year. Country Club ivileges. 
H Tours. Riding Lessons. College Clubs. Fixed Rate. 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS 280 College Place. Petersburg, Va. 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 
75¢c. PER LESSON Native Teachers 
Short Course Surprising Results 
PRIVATE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


1264 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Established 1906 Between 85th and 86th Streets 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Cut lengths by post. Carriage paid. 

NEWALL, 141 Stornoway, otland 














EA R N PROMOTION 
on 0) @ mm oC) ee ee 
through the 
HOME-STUL:Y COURSES 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The Gniversity of Chicago 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


217Etlis Hall, University o' 








and credulity of his reader through his s00-0dd 

of tempestuous prose is scarcely to be borne. D 
Matthews, a young mystic, sins in the flesh and 
covers the healing power of Catholicism. 

he is struck with the goodness of God, and 
among the lowly as a giver of light. He dics, ing 
end, at the hands of a mob—a martyr to intolerm 
A self-conscious and undistinguished perform; 





THE FIFTH CHILD. 
By Klaus Mann. Boni © Liegiq 
$1.50 6% X 4; 141 pp. New 
This story of four charmingly imaginative d 
of a dead philosopher, and of their beautiful, 
comprehending mother is simply and effectively al 
Into their world comes a young disciple of the fh 
osopher with whom Christiane, the mother, & 
madly in love. She becomes the mother of his chil 
the fifth child—after he has left her, and in her 
experiences a spiritual awakening. The author ii 
son of Thomas Mann. 


THE UGLY DUCHESS. 

By Leon Feuchtwanger. The Viking Px 

$2.50 8 x 54; 335 Pp New 
The central figure of this novel, Margarete, G 

of Tyrol, called Maultasch (sack-mouth) bea 

her almost horrifying ugliness, is unforgettable a 

is at once vivid, terrible and tragic—the epi 

the Fourteenth Century in Middle Europe. The 

is peopled by dozens of living individuals, 

ages of dramatic and conflicting destinies. Manya®) 

figures are stark, murderous and lying; Margaretelt 

self is malicious and vindictive. Feuchtwanger 

no effort to relieve the picture by so much as4 

of sympathy, but however unpleasant the spectack, 

it is a vastly moving one. 


THE HORNED SHEPHERD. 
By Edgar Jepson. 
$5 9 x 6; 144 pp. New ' 
This is a charming story of a young shepherd 
his love for the Princess who, in turn, loves him 
is forced into a state marriage with the Prince. 00% 
day before her wedding he is accused of sorcay 
lean Friar Paul, and led to prison. Next day, ® 
Princess’ wedding-day, he is hanged and throwam® 
the lake, but Big Anna and the Egyptian—two 
ful followers of the Princess—rescue him and 
him back to life. After returning to the Princes, 
bidding her farewell, he disappears “down the™ 
Eastern road."’ The book is illustrated with ## 
woodcuts by Wilfred Jones. 
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Hidden away on the shores of Charlotte Harbor is 
the Hotel Charlotte Harbor, one of the most mod- 
ern and tastefully furnished hotels on the Gulf 
Coast. {| Each of the two hundred large and well 
appointed rooms is equipped with bath and steam 
heat. The management takes great pride in the 
service accorded each guest—and in the dining 
room one is assured of nothing but the finest. 
{| Golf clubs, fishing rods, tennis racquets, guns 
and bathing suits,—all have great utility at the 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor. For the golfer, our own 
excellent course—for the marksman, the traps—for 
the hunter, woods full of wild game—and for the 
fisherman, the waters of Charlotte Harbor and 
tarpon. {| Special rates invite extended stays. 
Write to Mr. Peter Schutt, the Manager, for reserva- 
tions and information. 
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permanence 


THE 
AMERICAN 
MERCURY 


is being edited and written to last, 
we hardly need say. And now, as 
well, it is being made to last. 


Tae AmericAN Mercury 
—advertising section and all—is 
now printed each month in a 
special limited edition on a prac- 
tically eternal all-rag paper ap- 
proved by that master craftsman, 
Bruce Rogers. Individuals may 
obtain this special long-lived edi- 
tion of THz AmericaAN Mercury, 
beginning with the issue of Janu- 
arty, 1928, for $10.00 a year. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my subscription to the limited edi- 
tion on all-rag paper, for one year, beginning 
with the number. 
I enclose $10.00. 


Name. 
Address... .. 


City and State 


A. M. 3-28 
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Health Belongs 
to Go-Getters! 


Aa Se 


Health is physical suc- 
cess. Some of the health- 
lest specimens in the 
world didn’t have any 
health at all to begin 
with. They simply 
went out and got it! 
and Atlantic City is the 
greatest spot on earth 
to find it. It’s just a 
gold mine of energy 
and exhilaration—and 
if you add the indoor- 
sea-pool bathing, the 
comforts, the luxuries, 
and the fine eating at 
The Ambassador, you 
have a combination 
that'll put you right 
up on your toes! 


ai ad 


Write or Wire 
for Reservations 


The 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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BOLSHEVISM 


BY RENE FULOP-MILLER 
Translated by F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait 

“The merit of this book is that it 
treats Bolshevism in its wider as- 
pect, as a new way of life or a new 
religion. There is the most praise- 
worthy attempt at objectivity, and 
the information in the book is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The pictures 
alone would make it worth posses- 
sing. There are remarkable quo- 
tations showing the intense admir- 
ation for America.”—BERTRAND 
RUSSELL. 


Illustrated. $6.00 





THE AXE 
BY SIGRID UNDSET 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater 
An absorbing study of the weak- 
ness and the strength of woman in 
It 
is a story of love and sin and suffer- 
ing, boldly told by an author who 
has put the breath of life into a 
past age. $3.00 
Also by Sigrid Undset: 
JENNY, $1.25 


a setting of medieval Norway. 


KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER, 3 volumes. 
Each $3.00 





AT ALL 


alfred a. knopf 


latest borzoi books 


BOOKSHOPS 


( } | 


~~ publisher, n. y. 


ART OF THE NIGHT 
BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


A book about the theatre by 
America’s wittiest and most pene- 
trating critic. It contains his views 
on audiences, actors, and manag- 
ers; some sound advice to young 
critics, a few harsh remarks about 
some old ones; a consideration of 
sex appeal, burlesque, ticket 
brokers, and the cinema. And it 
presents a definite, amusing, and 
stimulating view of the contempo- 
rary theatre. 


$2.50 


MARIA CAPPONI 


BY RENE SCHICKELE 
Translated by Hannah Waller 


The moving story of a youthful 
love which colors a man’s whole 
life. In Venice, in Alsace, and on 
the Riviera the alluring figure of 
Maria Capponi, sometimes in per- 
son, sometimes in memory, domi- 
nates the scene. René Schickele, 
one of the most important figures 
in modern German literature, is in- 
troduced to America in this vol- 
ume. 


$3.00 
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Pine Island Sound from Useppa Island. 


The Most Unique Sportsman’s 
Resort in America ... 


HERE are golf courses and tennis courts wherever you may go and the golf course ati 
tennis courts at Useppa are as well kept and as sporty as the best of them. 

But the outstanding feature—tarpon fishing—is to be found nowhere else as at Useppa, fot 
here are the most famous tarpon waters in the world. The devilish fury with which thet 
giants fight often gains them their freedom, but win or lose, yours is the thrill of the combat 
That's sport! Useppa’s own. 
To further differentiate Useppa—the delightful seclusion and tropical beauty of the Island 
make it a spot of singular charm—each shady path seems to lead to a new and exhilarating 
diversion. The Inn itself will remind you of a well-equipped, well-managed club—a great 
country home of culture and true hospitality. 
A limited number of reservations may still be made,—address the Manager, Mr. J. F. Vallely. 


CUs eppa I 
USEPPA ISLAND — y —— > 








LEE COUNTY, FLA. 
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» and Charlotte 
im of the obscurity in which 
y has been hidden hitherto 
$ to the reluctance of the na- 
none of whom 
at credit from the 
lease any documents 
d relating to the 
store the last struggle 
od in the destruction of his 
® and his own execution, 
had his private papers 
to a ship in the harbor of 
Thus they eventually 
“their way into the family 
of the Hapsburgs, and there 
ef until the collapse of the 
ly yielded them to the his- 
bit is upon the basis of these 
, many of which are 
Ost importance, that Count 
has been able to review the 
Ge history of the famous intrigue 
the viewpoint of its chief pro- 


Teno beginning to the end we 
we the royal couple delivered by 
their credulous vanity into the hands 
of the schemers who surrounded 
them. Not until madness had over- 
taken Charlotte and death had claimed 
Maximilian were they free. Count 
Corti narrates their story with energy 
and clarity and with a fine under- 
standing of their essential characters. 
Here is his picture of the execution, 
the one occasion upon which Maxi- 
milian was most the Emperor: 

“The Emperor descended the stair- 
Case, in black civil costume, 
paused on the last step, and ex- 
daimed: “What a glorious day! I have 
ri wanted to die on just such a 
“They got into the carriages which 

the doomed men to the place of 
Siecution, the Cerro de la Campana. 
The carriage was escorted by a strong 
chment of cavalry and infantry, 
and immediately after it marched the 
party. A deep silence reigned 

the procession passed by. 

i pa windows were closed as a 
mourning, the few passers-by 

were dressed in black, or Gib a grave 
Spession. Women were seen to weep 


with 
to 


’ 
* 


Published every month by Atrrepv A. Knorr, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 





CG. B. Stern 


as they saw Mejia’s young wife with 
her baby at her breast, running wail- 
ing after the procession, and pre- 
vented only by the soldiers’ bayonets 
from clinging to the carriage which 
bore her husband away. 

‘All the Europeans stayed behind; 
only the Emperor's faithful man- 
servant and cook, Tiidés, had fol- 
lowed the procession. He had always 
refused to believe that it would come 
to this. ‘Now do you believe that they 
are going to shoot me?’ asked the 
Emperor, as he stepped from the car- 
riage. 


“The Emperor walked the hundred 
(Continued on page \xix) 
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The Splendid Rake 


Tuere is present in all Miss Stern's 
novels, not expressed in actual words, 
for she is too good an artist for that, 
but discernible in the handling of her 
characters, a definite philosophy. It is 
the opposite of that cynicism which 
flows so freely from the of the 
most “‘modern"’ authors. We can best 
express it by saying that it would not 
— us to learn that Miss Stern 
till believes in that outmoded thing, 
the soul. For her characters are so 
human that they hint or imply the 
divine. They are not, as many pup- 
pets are, conjured out of thin air, the 
projection of their author's own per- 
sonality, mouthing her opinions and 
ideas. They have roots; they are truly 
the product of a heredity and an 
environment. Their completeness gives 
her latest novel, a story of youth, the 
authenticity and appeal which so 
many stories in its area have lacked. 

A Chinese philosopher has remarked 
that his country is cursed with three 
pestilences: fire, flood, and too much 
parental interference—a saying which, 
we imagine, must be almost a soli- 
tary gesture among his people on be- 
half of youth. In the western hemi- 
sphere, however, youth is accorded 
the worship which in the East 
belongs to age, and its priests are ever 
ready to expound its mysteries to the 
populace. Hence the crop of novels 
with modern youth as the protagonist, 
which have flowered and withered 
during recent years. Hence Deson- 
atr, which towers above these, and 
is destined by all the signs for a longer 
summer. 

For here is every daughter that ever 
was, in relation with every mother. 
Here are pictured the longing, the 
need of age to help, and the selfish- 
ness and the intolerance of age where 
other standards than its own are con- 
cerned. Here are the love of freedom 
and the honesty of youth, and here are 
youth's impatience and carelessness of 
the hurt it deals. We see the attempt 
of both to find a bridge between, and 
we sec its failure. 

Loveday is a bold buccaneer, a 

(Continued on page \xviii) 
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The Tenth Muse: A Shop-talk 


that title has never existed 
greatest novel of the decade, and 
repeat the statement, we do not ngs. 
sarily mean that The Times's j 


Tue notion of Advertisa as the cis- 
atlantic Tenth Muse or anima Ameri- 
cana is, we believe, Mr. Henry 
Wysham Lanier’s invention. He has 
developed the thesis by repeated im- 
plication in a department of our en- 
— contemporary The Golden Book 

azine. We suspect, however, that 
there is somewhat in common be- 
tween Mr. Lanier’s intention and that 
of the ‘‘Americana’’ assembled by Mr. 
Mencken in The Mercury. That is, Mr. 
Lanier collects only the absurdities of 
advertising, even as Mr. Mencken col- 
lects only the absurdities of American 
aspiration and behavior. The one edi- 
tor does not wish to imply that all 
advertising is idiotic, any more than 
the other wishes to brand a// Ameri- 
can thought as half-baked or wholly 
raw. 

We hope that our own public ad- 
vertising has not supplied The Golden 
Book Magazine with many portraits for 
its rogues’ gallery of howlers. Mis- 
takes do occur, in spite of the best 
intentions; for example, it was only 
a few months ago that we quoted Mr. 
Elmer Davis as having said about one 
book something that + unmistakably 
said in the same review about an car- 
lier book by the same author. That 


was a copyist’s error. We wish we 
could be absolutely sure that we shall 
never again become responsible for its 
like. Human liability to error being 
what it is, we can't be sure. Neverthe- 
less, our advertising, even in its de- 
plorable mistakes, is definitely sub- 
jected to certain criteria, certain defi- 
nitions of taste and propriety. We 
have had it for some months in mind 
to state candidly what these are; and 
here, so far as room suffices, are the 
essential points 

Imprimis, we hold that our own 
published statements about a book 
ought to be a sincere expression of our 
actual reasons for having decided to 
publish that book. We must not assert 
that the book possesses merits which 
we do not actually believe it to pos- 
sess; and we must not say or imply 
that it will be acceptable to an audi- 
ence of whose enjoyment we are really 
skeptical. 

Item, we ate not responsible for the 
substance of the qualitative opinions 
which we quote from reviews or from 
reviewing media. We are responsible 
only for quoting accurately, indicat- 
ing omissions, and accrediting pro 
erly. If The New York Times calls 
Attar or Wormwoop (we hope 





is ours. We mean that The 
actually —_ so; that the 
of such a dictum in a ' 
disinterested medium f vo 
consideration by the book-loyj 

lic; and et we value ri lot 
recommendation. That, and 
more. — 

Item, we hold it to be bad mani 
to belie a critic's actual neti 
of a book by quoting his 
incidental remarks and gs 
the substance of his opinion. lay 
view is enthusiastic throu ® 
may use any of it. If it is ming 
praise and blame, we must fai 
resent both, and, to the best off 
judgment, in due proportion. Tog 
otherwise is, we maintain, sharppm 
tice. 

Item, the part of our ad 
that we write ourselves or 
guished from quoted material)is 
ten chiefly not to praise, but o# 
form. Being readers ourselves, wea 
never had the insane idea that all 
sons ought to like all books thaw 

(Continued on page \xx) 






















W arwick Deeping has gained his large 
popular hearing by the ability to por- 
tray his characters in those elemental 
situations of life which best reveal 
human sentiments and emotions. He 
is no psychological niggler. Yet he 
obtains his effects by an adherence to 
the broad truth of the psychological 
situations with which he deals. 
Utuer AnD IGRAINE, an excursion 
into the Britain of some thousand and 
a half years ago, proves that this is 
true even when he leaves the present 
for an earlier day. 

Igraine, fleecing from a convent 
which has been fred by the invading 
Saxons, is succored by Uther. Al- 
though only a novice she prefers, for 
lack of better chaperonage, to seck 
the protection of his piety by allow- 
ing him to suppose her a nun. They 
reach safety after some adventures, 
and Uther, fearing that the respect 
which he owes to her holy station is 
not sufficient to restrain his ardor, 
leaves her before she can explain the 
true state of affairs—a thing she is by 
now anxious to do. 

In due course Duke Gorlois, who 
is also enamored of Igraine, having 
less scruples, succeeds by a trick in 
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A Romance of Ancient Britain 





Warwick Deeping 


making her his wife. She is bitterly 
unhappy and, escaping, takes refuge 
with a shepherdess. Uther has now 
become king, but the loss of Igraine 
weighs heavily on his spirits. He con- 
sults Merlin and through his agency 
is brought to the little cottage where 
Igraine lives. Uther now finds himself 
in that position which, on an earlier 
occasion with Bathsheba as heroine, 
was so neatly solved by King David. 
His finer feelings, however, will not 
permit him to seek any such clear-cut 
solution, and Igraine falls once more 
into the hands of Gorlois. 


At this stage Merlin, whom® 
meet as a young man, takes aha 
in the game. Entering the casted 
Gorlois as a man-at-arms, he 9# 
ranges things that the King andG 
lois come face to face in 
bat. There can be only one oute 
In due course Uther and Igraine a 
married, and it is foreshadowed tit 
that Arthur about whose pr 
many songs have been mac 
spring from their loins. 

Such is Warwick Deeping’s tale. tt 
a romance, and he gives it its ful 
mantic value; yet we never lose 
of the fact that his characem® 
human beings, subject to 
temptations and to desires which tit 
often fail, very comfortably, 0 resi 
It is of added interest in that it 
with the time shortly before Arti 
and thus gives a glimpse of these 
and manners of Britain at the@ 
mencement of the Arthurian lego 


UTHER AND IGRAINE® 
Warwick Degepine, A 
“Sorrell and Son,” “D 
and “Kitty.” In The Blu 
brary. $3.00 net. 
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|r mas not seldom been lamented 
that if Disraeli had not chosen to 
fitter away his talents on politics he 
might have been one of the great nov- 
dists. But this is doubtful; so bound 
up with his other activities are the 
govels—serving the purpose of adver- 
tisements, political tracts, and provid- 
gsof the sinews of war—that without 
the special stimulus of politics, even 
the existence of his novels cannot be 


— Indeed it is probable that, 
Disraeli had not been engaged in 
ire-building, some on “7 of 
company-promoting on a large, if less 
iganti yarn sod have appealed 
ns creative energics. 

It is this close connection of the 
novels with the political life of the 
times that makes the introductions 
which Mr. Philip Guedalla has done 
for the Bradenham edition so neces- 
sary and valuable. In the introductions 
he has narrated the circumstances 
under which each novel was written, 
and shortly reviewed the particular 
stage of his career from which at that 
moment the author was about to leap 
to greater heights; he has given a 
sketch of the policice of the time, and 
identified those personages in the 
tovel who had their places in public 
life. 


Disrali’s novels have always been 
immensely readable. If the gold plate 
aad the objets d'art are here and there 
sattered with a too lavish hand, if 
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the fervor and the haughtiness and 
wit become for a moment too well 
rehearsed, when all is said this 
“‘manner’’ makes them such good 
healthy fun that the extravagance is 
welcome. And now to enhance the 





Jacket Design, Tancred 
interest we have these sparkling in- 
troductions by Mr. Guedalla, with 
their key to characters and events. 
They recommend this, the first com- 
plete edition of Disraeli’s works to be 
published since 1881 (and it includes 
some work not published even there- 
in), to all interested in the history 
or literature of the last century. 
LOTHAIR and ENDYMION. 
Volumes XI and XII of Tux Bra- 
DENHAM EDITION oF THE Nov- 
ELS AND TALES oF BENJAMIN 
Disraeri. In twelve volumes, each 
with an Introduction by PHILIP GUE- 
DALLA. Each $4.00 net. 





The Living Bible 


Barons Mr. Mencken had acted as 
seombew at the birth of the American 
language it used to be fashionable to 
tecommend the Bible as great litera- 
ture. And great literature it undoubt- 
tilly is, although apt to be tedious 
ing; for the men who made the 
King James version simply took what 
was given them and Englished it in 
sak noble prose, with however 
#¢ attention to the convenience of 
theit audience. They included long 
ow, tables of Kings, and a 
‘Sumber of unnecessary “ 
annoyin itions. It might be sai 
indeed thee the Bible has had many 
ao but no oven 
great outstanding example 
of the work of men in a 
English was a fluid language, made a 
mould to preserve its forms, the Bible 
islikely to gain in literary importance 
© its strictly religious significance 
declines, Its —. therefore, in 
ts t format, properly edited, 
fepetitions, genealogies, and 
removed, is necessary and 


timely. Those verse numbers, too, 

which have always effectively guarded 

it from being read except as a reli- 
gious exercise, have gone with the 
rest. Mr. Hail’s work reduces the 

Authorized Version to one-third of 

its ee length without impair- 

ment of its diction or omission of any- 
thing of the smallest interest to the 
ordinary modern reader. 

Here it is, then, shorn of the clutter 
which obscured it, a piece of litera- 
ture. Many will read it through in 
this form and be astonished at its 
diverse appeal, as history, as folklore, 
as inspired literature—as the Living 
Bible. And above all, in its new form, 
it takes its place as a book, interesting, 
readable, and far more valuable than 
most of the hundreds which are daily 
issuing from the presses. 

THE LIVING BIBLE: or Tue 
Wuote Bisie 1n 1Ts Fewest 
Worps. Edited, from the King James 
Version, by BOLTON HALL. Revised 
by PROFESSOR ALFRED BERTHOLET. 
$6.00 met. 
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Dorothy Richardson 


Ir 1s said that when Miss Dorothy 
Richardson produced her first novel 
she was not aware of the tremendous 
innovation in technique which she 
had wrought. This may well be true, 
for it is the business of Genius to 
create and not to theorize. The funda- 
mentals of her method—that of por- 
traying mind rather than matter— 
were like the components of a super- 
saturated solution present to a con- 
centrated degree in not only her own 
consciousness but the consciousness of 
her age, waiting but a nucleus on 
which to crystallize. And upon her 
work the whole of the art of the 
modern novel has, as though by magic, 
crystallized out. Little, therefore, 
as we Care to play at the t game 
of tracing influences—holding that 
the first peak to catch the dawn is not 
the dawn itself—it is impossible not 
to mark the rays she has reflected on 
to such writers as James Joyce, May 
Sinclair, Virginia Woolf, and their 
American counterparts. 

Her latest novel, OpeRxLanp, is 
the tenth in the ‘‘Pilgrimage’’ series 
which narrates the spiritual and bod- 
ily wanderings of Miriam Henderson. 
It is the record of two weeks in a mod- 
est Alpine winter resort. Its interest is 
not in _ but in the gradual revela- 
tion of a sensitive character. 

Among those who make up the 
heterogeneous group at the hotel are 
**M'zz Harcourt,”’ a veteran skier and 
habitué of the resort, whose reflec- 
tions almost invariably terminate on 
the “‘hidjus big hotel only just built; 
all glass and pi It'll be the ruin of 
Oberland"’; Vereker, the English 

entleman, another enthusiast of the 

ki Club, who, after days of effort, 
finally remembers how to play a bal- 
lade of Chopin’s completely; hne, 
an unforgettable little girl with a 
~ ly German nurse’’; a respect- 
able English family of baffling urban- 
ity; a melancholy and mysterious 
Italian; and a naive American traveler 
thrown in for good measure. In all 
these swift thumbnail portraits of 
tourists, Miss Richardson shows her 
preoccupation with speech, and so 
exact is her sensibility for cadence and 
word that a character is often vividly 
portrayed by a few of his spoken 
phrases and little else. 

Osertanp can be recommended, 
both to those who have already dis- 
covered Miss Richardson and those to 
whom she is but a name, as a beautiful 
and characteristic example of her 
work. 

OBERLAND. By Dororny 

RICHARDSON. $2.50 net. 
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From the Crosstrees 


Dr. Samvet Jonnson it was, we 
believe, who compared the attitude 
toward a woman preaching a sermon 
with that toward a puppy walking on 
its hind legs: the wonder is, he said, 
not that she does it well, but that she 
does it at all. Certainly, a like posture 
is taken toward the published opera 
of extremely young authors. Allow- 
ances are made for them on the score 
of their immature years; and when a 
child produces a book—any book— 
nearly everyone accepts the achieve- 
ment as being in itself remarkable 
enough, without too narrow an in- 
quiry into its quality. 

As a fact, an inquiry would usually 
show that the book by a child is 
acceptable, not as expression of the 
child's mind, but as an approximation 
of what adults think it desirable for 
a child to read. In other words, when 
children take up the pen they ordi- 
narily produce weak imitations of the 
bad juveniles written by adults out of 
pure misconception of what children's 
minds can profit by. 

The work of Barbara Newhall Follett, 
who has lived chiefly in the country 
and been given no education what- 
ever except through the gratification 
of her spontancous curiosity as it de- 
veloped, is the work of pure childhood, 
in the sense that its essential qualities 
could not have been conceived or ex- 

by an older person; and yet it 
is the work of an instinctive artist, in 
the sense that it seeks and finds beauti- 
ful forms of communication. When, at 
twelve, Miss Follett published Tue 
House Witnovut Winpows 
Gm7), both the artistry and the 
childlikeness, each permeating the 
other, were stressed by such artists 
and critics as Elinor Wylic, Eleanor 
Farjeon, Ethel Kelley, Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, Herschel Brickell, and 


Henry Longan Stuart. That book was 
fantasy with an edging of real experi- 
ence. Tue VoraGe or tHe Nor- 
man D. is an actual experience—a 
voyage in a lumber schooner, through- 
out which the author lived as one of 
the crew—edged with fantasy in such 





Stone Studio 
Barbara Newhall Follett 
wise that its reality is heightened 
rather than obscured. The intermin- 
able talk of sailors old and young, the 
pageant of serene and frenzied weath- 
ers, the very technicalities of naviga- 
tion, are set down with a fervor of 
devotion which re-creates something 
like the excitement of the first voyage 
in the first ship. The thirteen-year-old 
author, secing life for three hundred 
pages from the swaying crosstrees of 
the Norman D.., sees life as no one ever 
= saw it before. That is the justi- 
ation (and what better one could 
there be?) for giving to a public what 
was uced simply as a chronicle 
of the voyage in a long letter to a 
friend on the other side of the world. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE NOR- 
MAN D. As told by the cabin-boy, 
Barpara Newnatt Foutrett, 
author of ‘*The House Without Win- 
dows and Eepersip’s Life There.”” $2.50 
net. 





Printing 


PaintINnG ror THE JOURNALIST 
is the latest of the Borzoi Handbooks 
of Journalism, a series of brief, effect- 
ive treatments of journalistic subjects 
published under the general editorship 
of Nelson Antrim Crawford. It can be 
recommended to anyone who wishes 
to know more about what goes on in 
the mechanical department of a big 
daily newspaper. 

After a news story is written by the 
reporter or rewrite man, what happens 
to it? How does it get into type, and 
why does it have the form and occupy 
the position it presents to the reader's 
eye? This volume covers in detail 
every process in the manufacture of a 


Ixviii 


the News 
newspaper, explaining the duties of 
copyreader, copycutter, compositor, 
proofreader, make-up editor, and 
=. together with the possi- 
ilities and limitations of their me- 
chanical equipment, and the interrela- 
tion of all these factors with the re- 
= and the reader. While it is 
signed primarily for the student of 
journalism and the cub, it contains 
information of interest and value to 
anyone who wishes to read news- 
papers intelligently. 


PRINTING FOR THE JOUR- 
NALIST. By Eric W. Atren. 


$2.00 met. 
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The Splendid Rake 

(Continued from page lxy) 
splendid rake. She will have ally 
life can give as the due of her hem: 
and charm, and pay no price forjs 
is her admirers who are to 
receive—her thanks. Leaving 
mother securely anchored oq 
Italian Riviera, she sets out 
career of pillage. She lives for 
of the night, existing during 
on such spoil as she can ¢ 
remaining, be it understood, aly 
among the pure in heart. Ata 
lor party to which she ha} 
invited with other girls to 
men afterwards, she meets 
Elvaston. He is a bachelor 
{20,000 a year, a rising 
rister, and he has lately dise, 
mistress. Just the prey for 
but the situation is complicated) 
two factors: Charles has already bay 
bitten where his money is conc 
and is henceforward shy; and Ip 
day is so unprofessional as to fal 
love with him. 

We then find Loveday packi 
her whirling life a continental @ 
with an exhibition dancer, & 
expects to make love to her and 
does, an escape back to England 
niless, and a quarrel with € rs 
In despair she returns t0d 
mother on the Riviera, whet ® 
lives the life of a jeune fille, watt 
escapade with a married man, it 
preted by the latter's wife as and 
ment, precipitates her into coniemm 
Back to England with her mot 
law-suit, with Charles as their 
sel. And finally two proposals 
Charles: the first to . 
Splendid Rake, which she rejects; 
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second to Loveday the Pure mB + dh 
which she accepts. Bed up 

It is impossible, however, WOE fs to, 
vey Miss Stern's story by a0 ORE which |, 
of the plot. The situations GPE te suai; 
which it hinges are ett BFA be 
personality rather than actiol, ®§ w the ¢ 







issue from the characters of herp 
ple. The relations, for instanc® 
tween Loveday and her mother, 
between Charles and his, can 
understood by someone who 
lowed their multitudinous small a 
tudes towards each other as Marm 
narrates them. One puts aside the 
with the feeling that here # 
gaily and wittily done, is am 
portrait not only C 
manners of our day, but of a real 
ship which has existed for all a 


DEBONAIR. By G. B. 
author of“ Debatable Ground, ® 
Matriarch,"’ etc. $2.50 mt. 
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somewhat detached from 
Fox _—— was acted the drama 
which Miss Willis chronicles, this 
spectacle of a great political party 
smrempein g to square its Own con- 
gience that it might play the com- 
pleat patti is both amusing and in- 
oe Right up to the outbreak 
d@the late lamented war, the Liberal 
in Great Britain, with the ex- 
of its leaders in the cabinet, 
was strenuously pacifist. Then, with 
g almost visionary certainty, they 
envisaged the nation as the  <me 
jostrument of God to purge the world 
@ militarism and oppression. 
Ina war, one sup , it is always 
better to have on one’s side, if 
because the common man fights 
better stomach. Hence the anx- 
iay which the leaders of all embattled 
tations feel to enlist themselves under 
His holy banner. But, while this was 
mw doubt the feeling of the leaders of 
the Conservative party, with the 
liberals it was something deeper and 
more sincere. They really had a need 


(5) their consciences, these 


eT 


. ll 


= %-' 


politicians and journalists 
enon! politicians and 

en journalists with consciences), 
amd they set out to do it as best they 


The Holy War 

The ess and its results Miss 
Cooper Willis here shows us. Taking 
Mr. Asquith’s ‘We shall not sheathe 
the sword, which we have not lightly 
drawn" speech (which, as Mr. A. A. 
Milne has pointed out with such dis- 
gusting levity, can be most effectively 
chanted to the tune of one of the 
psalms) as their keynote, they threw 
themselves with vigor into the task 
of making the war a Holy War, 
worthy of their efforts and support. 

To Mr. H. G. Wells belongs the 
greater glory. He it was who con- 
ceived in all its pristine beauty the 
idea of making the world safe for de- 
mocracy. With him too let there stand 
A. G. G., Mr. A. G. Gardiner, editor 
of the Daily News, who discovered 
that this was “not a war of peoples 
but of despots and diplomatists’’ and 
that England was ‘‘engaged in fight- 
ing for the emancipation of Germany 
as well as for the Liberties of Europe.” 
To their assistance came a conserva- 
tive, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, not so 
tough-minded as his fellows, bearing 
the momentous information that ‘‘the 
Pruss’’ (the almost endearing diminu- 
tive by which he chose to designate 
Prussians) was merely “‘a veneered 
vandal.” 

The only cacophonous voice raised 
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in this harmony was that of Mr. G. B. 
Shaw (for whom all mankind is fight- 
ing a Holy War). And although one 
liberal writer had to admit that “his 
corrosive Casuistry ate the very heart 
out of my faith, the very soul out of 
my enthusiasm,"’ it was pretty - 
ally agreed that he was “‘a er in 
moral poison which would destroy 
our souls if we were to absorb it and 
retain it,"’ and so he became, as has 
often been his portion, a voice crying 
in the are oii 

Miss Willis chronicles the progress 
and outcome of this pang 

uotation and scathing comment. 
dhe is ironical but not too amused, 
for she views it from the stage, not as 
we do from the stalls. And in one 
chapter she even goes so far as to ex- 
plain the thing psychologically and 
sociologically. But this is something 
of a pity, for the audience should be 
allowed to view such phenomena in 
all their strange beauty with their 
wsthetic appeal unblunted by ex- 
planations. 


ENGLAND’S HOLY WAR:A 
Stupy or Enouisn Lisperat 
IDEALISM DURING THE GREAT 
War. By Inene Cooper Wit- 
Lis, author of ‘Montaigne.’ With a 
foreword by 3. A. HOBSON. $4.00 net. 





wes up the hill holding his head 
with Miramén erect at his side; 
jia, who was almost insensible, 
agged along and almost 
aes were drawn up at 
¢ hill in three sides of a 
fourth being formed by a 
wall. The prisoners were 
Wp to it and placed with their 
towards the city of Querétaro, 
before them peacefully in 
sunlight. 
peremptory order was read out 
troops—of whom they were 
not sure—to the effect that 
myone who raised a hand to help the 
Enperor would be shot on the spot. 
The few spectators stood in silent 
a ror looked 
, er any of his 
. present. His place was 
out to him in the middle, 
the two generals. 
he turned to Miramén. 
he said, ‘a brave man must 
by his monarch even in 
h; allow me to give 
of honour.’ With these 
ous he made Miramén step into the 
Place. Then, turning to Mejia, 
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Maximilian and Charlotte 
(Continued from page \xv) 


* - 


The Empress Charlotte 
he said: ‘General, what is not requited 
on earth will surely be in heaven." 
“The firing party chosen to execute 
the sentence stepped forward. The 
officer who was to give the order to 
fire turned to the Emperor, and, obvi- 
ously in a painful state of emotion, 
stammered a few words, which 
sounded like an excuse. Maximilian 
thanked him for this display of pity: 
“You are a soldier; you must obey!” 
He then gave a gold once to cach of 
the soldiers drawn up opposite him 
with the request that they should 
take good aim. Returning to his 


lace, he wiped the sweat from his 

row, and gave his handkerchief and 
hat to his faithful Tiidés, for him to 
take home. 

“He then said distinctly, in Span- 
ish, so that all those standing by 
could understand him: 

“I forgive everybody, I pray that 
everyone may also forgive me, I 
wish that my blood, which is now to 
be shed, may be for the good of the 
country. Long live Mexico, long live 
independence.’ 

“Hardly had these words been 
spoken when the commanding officer 
lowered his sabre, seven shots r 
out, and the Emperor Maximilian fell 
to the ground face downwards, softly 
whispering the word ‘hombre’ and 
pierced by five bullets. 

**But those who had brought him 
to this pass looked on at the tragic 
issue of the drama from a safe dis- 
tance.” 

MAXIMILIAN AND CHAR- 
LOTTE. By Econ Cassar 
Count Cort. Translated from the 
German by CATHERINE ALISON 
PHILLIPS. Iilustrated with map, fac- 
similes, and portraits. $12.50 net. 
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Latin America 


Iw tHe entire field of history there 
is NO more interesting story than that 
of the rivalry of the Great Powers for 
territory, for commerce, and for 
litical influence in Hispanic America. 
In Latin~ America tn WorRtp 
Poxitics Professor Rippy centers his 
story upon the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Pan-American Movement; he han- 
dies history in the so-called “‘new"’ 
manner, stressing the social, eco- 
nomic, geographic, and international 
phases of the events and develop- 
ments he deals with. His book 
sketches the history of Latin America 
from those early days when it was 
a bone of contention between Spain 
and Portugal down to recent times. 
Ic includes a review of recent happen- 
ings in Panama, in Mexico, and in 
Nicaragua. 

Professor Rippy's analysis of the 
policy of the United States towards 
the South American republics in recent 
years is —— and acute. That 
policy appears in his pages as a sad 
mixture of inefficiency and self-seek- 
ing. He even hazards the conjecture 
that these republics may in the dis- 
tant future be driven to seck the sup- 
port of those European nations from 
whom the United States has so often 
offered to protect them. 

This book can be recommended to 
all who wish to follow recent hap- 
penings in South America. 


LATIN AMERICAIN WORLD 
POLITICS. By J. Frev Rippy, 
author of “The United States and 


Mexico."” $3.50 net. 
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The Tenth Muse: A Shop-talk 
(Continued from page \xvi) 


issue; and it is our sincere endeavor, 
recognizing that one man's literary 
meat is another's poison, to give each 
man the information from which he 
can rationally decide whether a given 
book is an ingredient of his ie ae. 
diet. Some books—Deatu Comes 
POR THE ARCHBISHOP, Tue HUMAN 
Bopy—are everybody's, save for un- 
predictable personal variations; we 
can safely and honorably say so; nay, 
we must say sO, or leave our plain 
debts plainly unpaid. Other books— 
Lirgs AND THE StuDENT and THE 
Lire or Don QuixoTE AND San- 
cuo—are for readers of the finest ma- 
turely reflective literature; and we 
must make that clear. Still other 
books—e.g., the murder-mystery 
thrillers of J. S. Fletcher and A. Field- 
ing—are written frankly for a special- 
ized taste; and we owe it to everybody 
to say clearly in what category they 
exist. 


And—so tyrannical a thigp) 
habit—here we are obeying our 
doctrine again. We had meant 
specific books entirely out of 
Shop-talk: but in they come, t» 
trate a principle, and no soo 
they creep in than we tell the 
truth about them, as far as itis 
us to know the truth. For this ie 
side, too, is advertising of a 
just as truly as the jackets of 
or space bought in the jou 
placards in the subway; if it do 
month by month, illustrate the 
teria defined above, our f, 
ignominicus. 

On second thought, we areg 
books forced their way in, at¢ 
of our space, displacing another 
or two: they provide the only 
sible opportunity for this p 
kind of sermon to practice 
preaches. 





The Borzoi Barometer 


ZELL by Henry G. Aikman, which was hailed 
by H. L. Mencken on its first publication as a 
much better novel than MAIN STREET, will 
be added to The Borzoi Pocket Books on March 
and. $1.25 met. 

Another addition to The Pocket Books is THE 
HOUSE OF SOULS by Arthur Machen, a vol- 
ume of four stories described by John Maseficld as 
“remarkable stories, two of them the most remark- 
able that have been writren in this gencration.” 
$1.25 net. 

Two hair-raising mystery stories by Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher also join the same series. These are THE 
BOROUGH TREASURER and THE PAR- 
ADISE MYSTERY. $1.25 se cach. 


There wi!l be published on Fi 
SHORTER PHYSICAL GEOGR 
Emmanuel de Martonne, who has long 
ognized as the foremost European exponent 
science. $4.00 met. 


The latest addition to THE HISTOR 
CIVILIZATION SERIES is w kh 
NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVILIZA 
by A. Moret. It provides the original bi 
background of the many recent discoveries 
ment which have focused the world’s at 
the valley of the Nile. [/ustrated. $750.08, 
THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
by Luigi Salvarorelli has been 

16th. And VERSE by Clinch Calkins 
postponed ro March ind. 





Mail this order to your bookseller. 


ORDER 


If your bookseller cannot supply you, mail it direét to the 
Publisher, Atrrep A. Knorr, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. 


Please send me at once the books checked: 
[ C. O. D. by mail. I will pay the postman the price of the books 


plus postage, on delivery. 


[-] I enclose check or money order for $ 
books plus 8c a volume for postage. 


([] Charge to my account. 


, the price of the 


MAXIMILIAN AND CHARLOTTE: 
$12.50 

DEBONAIR. $2.50 

UTHER AND IGRAINE. $3.00 

LOTHAIR. $4.00 

ENDYMION. $4.00 

Tue Livinc BIBLE. $6.00 

OBERLAND. $2.50 

THe Voyace or THE & 
$2.50 

PRINTING FOR THE JOURNAL 
$2.00 ; 

ENGLAND’s Hoty WAR. $40 

LATIN AMERICA IN WORLD 
TICS. $3.50 

ZELL. $1.25 

Tue House or Sovuts. $1. 

Tue BorovucH TREASURER. 

THe PARADISE MYSTERY. 

A SHoRTER Puysicat GEOG 
$4.00 

Tue Nite anv Ecyptian 
ZATION. $7.50 a 


In Canada, Borsoi Books can be obtained from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Lid., St. Martin's House, Toronto 
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“The dead hand of the yokelry on the 


instinct for beauty cannot be so heavy 






if the handsome green and black cover 
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of THE AMERICAN MERCURY exists.” 


Simeon Strunksy in the 
New York Times. 
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my subscription 






for one year. 






I enclose five dollars ($5.00). 
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Add s0c for a Canadian address, 
and $1.00 for a foreign address. 
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Among prominent persons and insti- 
tutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


MRS. THOMAS A. EDISON 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


ATWATER KENT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA-BILTMORE HOTEL 

R. R. N. CARPENTER 

CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE Co. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

OF CANADA 
LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB 
R. M. WEYERHAUSER 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Chariotte, N. C., First National Bank Bidg.; Atlanta, Healey Bidg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bidg.; Toledo, Nicholas Bidz.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St; 
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Are your trees worth saving! 


Davey Tree Surgeons will not treat any tree for you that in their judgmentis 
too far gone. The reason for this is obvious to them, but you with yourm 
trained eyes must depend on their professional honor. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will not give complete treatment to any tree for yor 
that is in questionable condition. Such a case receives first aid treatment ual 
the results indicate whether a larger investment is warranted. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will give nothing but first aid treatment to a tree tht 
is starving. Such a tree is properly fed and cared for until its vitality is bull 
up. There are many trees that are starving under semi-artificial or lawn oF 
ditions. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will do only that kind and quantity of work thatthy 
believe will represent real value to you. Many clients urge them to break tit 
rule by treatment of a hopeless case. The client argues, “It is my money thi 
is paying forit.” They answer, “Yes, but our reputation is at stake.” 

Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicinity; they are quickly ave 
able for large or small operations. No car fare is charged; you pay only 
working time and the necessary materials and expressage. Write or wire Keil 
Ohio, or the nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 935 City Bank Bldg., Kent, 
Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ace., Phone Murray Hill 1628; Roston, Sue 
Bidg.; Providence, R. I1., 36 Exchange Pl.; Hartford. Conn., 36 Peari St.; Stamford, Conn., Gait 
Bidg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bidg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Montred, ia 































Exchange Bidg.; Rochester, Builder's Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 B 3. 
West; Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg.; Baltimore, American Bidg.; Washington, Investment 

















Wercantile Library Bidg.; Louisville, Todd Bidg.; Memphis, Exchange Bidg.; Indianapolts, 
Savings & Trust Bid7.; Detroit, General Motors Bidg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bidg.; 
Westminster Bidg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bidg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bidg.; Kansas City, 5 


Send for local representative to eramine your trees without cost or obligation 
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f Essex Values Accumulate 
at 
ee that In the New Essex Super-Six you get the finest performance, & 
is buit comfort, beauty and reliability Essex ever offered—far excelling 
ra ESSEX its predecessor which outsold any “Six” at or near the price 


by an overwhelming margin. 


in| SEDAN 


But, currently with the development of this finer car, have been 
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War excise tax the value of the car itself. 


ESSEX SS" 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 
CAMDEN, Nv. J. 





ey thal $ built j . 
uilt important supporting values in the great and permanent 
, <— 79 5 organization which distributes and services your Essex car. 
J 
Ka Coupe $745 Back of this Essex you buy, stands one of the oldest and 
(Rumble Seat $30 extra) strongest automobile manufacturers, whose 19 years of con- y 
Coach 735 stant growth reflect its alert leadership; and a dealer organiza- j 
f 0b. Detroit, plus tion whose pride it is to make Essex service as outstanding as i 
& 
s 
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“David Belasco’s advice 


impressed me” 


Said Walter J. Leather to Joyce 
Todd as they started for an all-day 
motor jaunt through the Berkshires. 
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David Belasco, 
dean of the American Theatre, writes: 


“The voice is to the actor what the chisel is to the 
sculptor. He must beware of dulling its qualities. 
Naturally I am vitally concerned about the voices 
of my players, so | always.advise the one cigarette 
that I discovered many years ago that does not im- 
pair control of the subtlest vocal shadings or cause 
huskiness or harshness. I.medn the ‘Lucky Strike.’ 
It is the player’s best friend.”’ 


Ba Ab ch<t¢o: 
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No Throat Irritation -No Cough. 





